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HISTORY 


FEBRUARY and JUNE, 1951 


HISTORICAL MATERIALISM AND THE ROLE OF 
THE ECONOMIC FACTOR 


When one is trying to define a method of historical inter- 
pretation, it is usually much easier to state in brief what that 
method is not than to expound its positive claims. To define 
it at all completely requires that it be clothed in historical 
flesh and applied as a rounded interpretation of some actual 
period of history. Its full meaning is the historical picture 
which it yields, Seen apart from actual use and epitomised 
in a few terse propositions, it inevitably assumes the character 
of a lifeless a priori schema into which historical facts are to be 
fitted, In what follows, accordingly, I shall make no attempt 
at a comprehensive statement of the way in which historical 
materialism interprets the historical process; and I shall be 
largely concerned with stating what it is not. This may have 
more point than at first appears, in view of the misinterpreta- 
tions of the doctrine which are current. 

That historical materialism originated in antithesis to the 
view that history is to be interpreted in terms of the self- 
development of ideas is probably too familiar to need much 
emphasis. Hegel had stated: ‘ Every step in the process has 
its determinate peculiar principle. In History this principle is 
idiosyncrasy of Spirit—peculiar National Genius... . Its 
religion, its polity, its ethics, legislation, even science, art and 
mechanical skill, all bear its stamp.’! In contrast to this, 
Marx asserted that any given society or historical period was 
predominantly shaped by its ‘mode of production’; the 
political, moral and ideal superstructure of that society being 
a ‘reflection’ of its economic base, instead of the converse. 
‘The premises from which we begin ’ said Marx and Engels in 
their German Ideology ‘are not arbitrary ones, not dogmas, 
but real premises. ... They are the real individuals, their 
activity and the material conditions under which they live, 
both those which they find already existing and those produced 


'G. W. F. Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of History (trans. J. Sibree, 
1894), pp. 66-7. 
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by their activity. These premises can thus be verified in a 
purely empirical way.’* The view which they were combating 
they themselves described as follows. Of ‘ the whole concep. 
tion of history up to the present’ (of which the Hegelian 
philosophy of history was ‘the last consequence, reduced to 
its “‘ finest expression ”’’ ) they wrote: ‘ The exponents of this 
conception of history have consequently only been able to see 
in history the political actions of princes and States, religious 
and all sorts of theoretical struggles, and in particular in each 
historical epoch have had to share the tlusion of that epoch, 
For instance, if an epoch imagines itself to be actuated by 
purely “‘ political ’’ or “ religious ” motives, although “‘religion” 
and “ politics ” are only forms of its true motives, the historian 
accepts this opinion. The “ idea ”’, the ‘‘ conception ” of these 
conditioned men about their real practice, is transformed into 
the sole determining, active force, which controls and deter- 
mines their practice.’* 

The claim that it was the activity of men—and especially 
their productive activity—which determined the consciousness 
of an epoch was a statement, as it were, about the physiology 
of society—or a generalisation about the dominant lines of 
social causation. But this in no way implied that ideas could 
exert no influence, or that in historical interpretation ‘ economic 
facts are the only ones that matter’ (as was suggested in a 
recent issue of History).4 That there was an interaction 
between the ideal ‘ superstructure’ and the ‘ base’ was cer- 
tainly not denied. On this the founders of the doctrine were 
quite explicit. Of the passages in which they refer to this 
question it must suffice to quote two. Towards the end of 
his life, in a much-quoted letter to Mehring (the biographer 
of Marx), Engels referred to ‘ the fatuous notion of the ideolo- 
gists that because we deny an independent historical develop- 
ment to the various ideological spheres which play a part in 
history we also deny them any effect upon history . . . these 
gentlemen often almost deliberately forget that once an histori- 


8 so German Ideology, by K. Marx and F. Engels (ed. R. Pascal, 1938), 
pp. 6-7. 

* Ibid., p. 30. 

‘ Sir ). F. Rees in History (Feb. and June 1949), p.14. Dr. Schlesinger refers 
to ‘the assumption that it denies the power of ideas, as distinct from material 
forces, to influence the course of history’ as being ‘the most common mis- 
apprehension about Marxism’ (Marx : his Time and Ours, p. 45). 
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cal element has been brought into the world by other elements, 
ultimately by economic facts, it also reacts in its turn and 
may react on its environment and even on its own causes.’® 
In emphasising this, he admitted that it was a point which 
‘ Marx and I always failed to stress enough in our writings. . . . 
We all . . . laid and were bound to lay the main emphasis at 
first on the derivation of political, juridical and other ideo- 
logical notions, and of the actions arising through the medium 
of these notions, from basic economic facts.’* A few years 
earlier he had written: ‘According to the materialist concep- 
tion of history the determining element in history is uitimately 
production and reproduction in real life. More than this 
neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If therefore somebody 
twists this into the statement that the economic element is 
the only determining one, he transforms it into a meaningless, 
abstract and absurd phrase. The economic situation is the 
basis, but the various elements of the superstructure . . . also 
exercise their influence upon the course of historical struggles 
and in many cases preponderate in determining their form. 
There is an interaction of all these elements. . . .’? 

What was denied was, not that ideas entered into historical 
interpretation both as cause and as effect, but that ideas could 
be explained entirely, or even mainly, in terms of a genealogy 
of their own, and that the influence which they exerted upon 
events was more than a conditional one. Within the process 
of reciprocal interaction between ideas and economic conditions, 
the two-way influence of each upon the other was not symmetri- 
cal. In the first place, events and conditions of life exercised 
a strongly selective and formative influence over the ideas 
which were dominant at a particular period, while at the same 
time ideas could influence events only in certain ways and 
subject to definite limitations. As Herbert Spencer once said : 
‘Ideas wholly foreign to this social state cannot be evolved, 
and if introduced from without, cannot get accepted, or if 
accepted die out. Hence the advanced ideas when once 
established act upon society: yet the establishment of such 
ideas depends on the fitness of society for receiving them. 


§ Letter to eet” 14 July 1893; Marx-Engels Correspondence (trans. 
D. Torr, 1934), p. 5 
* Ibdid., p. 510. 


’ Letter to Bloch, 21 Sept. 1890 ; ibid., p. 475. Cp. also pp. 472, 477, 484. 
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Practically the popular character and social state determine 
what ideas shall be current.’ Even Dicey recognised that 
‘ public opinion is itself far less the result of reasoning or of 
argument than of the circumstances in which men are placed.’ 
The notion of ideas as a ‘ reflection ’ of social conditions was, 
of course, connected with a general view of the relation between 
thought and the external world, according to which thought 
was regarded as necessarily being of and about events in the 
material world, and hence a product of the latter, in a sense 
in which the latter was not a product or creation of the former. 
But it did not preclude this process of reflection being complex 
and indirect, not just a simple mirror-image of reality, any 
more than it implied that the ‘ reflection’ must be purely 
passive. Indeed, a contention which was prominent especially 
in the earlier writings of Marx was that ‘in all ideology 
men and their circumstances appear upside down as in a 
camera obscura’ ;* and that this element of ‘ false conscious- 
ness ’ restricted human thought from achieving the ends which 
it posited by reason of this element of illusion (and hence lack 
of scientific realism) in all ideology. 

Since ideas act upon events through the actions of men, 
what has been said about the influence of ideas upon events 
applies also to human activity. A second, and derivative, 
misundertanding about historical materialism has been that 
history is depicted as a strange automatic march of material 
factors, with human beings as lifeless marionettes on the surface 
of the story. I shall not venture upon a discussion of the 
possible meanings of ‘determinism’ as applied to social 
development. But in the sense of a mechanical determinism, 
in which human activity can make no difference to the final 
outcome, the term has certainly no application to historical 
materialism. (If all that is meant by determinism is that 
human motives and human action are themselves capable of 
explanation in causal terms, then of course it is a quite different 
question.) Not only did both Marx and Engels reiterate that 
man makes his own history, but in opposition to the notion 
of an unchanging human nature as an independent historical 
factor Marx stated that ‘ by acting on the external world and 


* Law and Public Opinion (2nd. ed.), p. 26. 
* German Ideology, p. 14. 
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changing it man at the same time changes his own nature.,’!¢ 

It is, indeed, surprising that this misunderstanding should 
have arisen about a doctrine which gives central importance 
to the struggle of classes as the motive-force of social change. 
True, it treats the individual as being straitly circumscribed 
by his social setting : in the first place, his motivation as being 
causally conditioned by the social milieu of which he is part, 
and secondly the actions of individuals as being subject to the 
same limitations, if they are to be effective, as those to which 
we have referred in speaking of the influence of ideas. The 
individual at any given time and place finds himself conditioned 
by a given set of circumstances which form the data of his 
actions: ‘a sum of productive forces, a historically created 
relation of individuals to nature and to one another, which is 
handed down to each generation from its predecessor.’1!_ Or 
as Engels said in a letter: ‘ Men make their history themselves, 
only in given surroundings which condition it and on the basis 
of actual relations already existing.’** Inslividual acts, if they 
are unattuned to the social situation which they seek to influ- 
ence, will represent no more than a futile tilting at windmills. 
But when the objective situation is of a certain kind, and 
action has an appropriate direction, such action can have a 
large, even an epoch-making, effect. Not any kind of pattern 
can be woven from given material, however purposeful and 
inventive the human agent may be: on the contrary, the 
emphasis of Marxism is that in the conditions of a given form 
of production the number of possible patterns which can be 
woven is very limited. But this is not to say that the weaving 
of patterns is independent of those who weave them or to 
depict those who do the weaving as robots operated by inhuman 
historical forces. 

When one speaks of the motivation of human action, one 
approaches a region that is, perhaps, the least adequately 
charted of any in the social sciences, whether on the scale of 
the individual, as the concern of psychologists, or on the scale 
of the social group or class, from the perspective of historian 
or sociologist. But although this is complex and obscure 


1° Capital (trans, Moore and Aveling, 1886), i, 157. 
" German Ideology, p. 29. 
4 Letter to Starkenburg, 25 Jan. 1894 ; Marx-Engels Correspondence, p. 517. 
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territory, there are some important things which can be said 
of it with some certainty. Firstly, the extent to which 
individuals are unaware of the true motivation of their actions, 
so that the influences which move them are largely different 
from the reasons which they would consciously formulate, is 
nowadays very widely recognised—much more so than when 
Marx and Engels were writing. This consideration alone 
makes the old debate as to whether people are actuated by 
‘selfish interests’ or by ‘ higher motives’ much too simpliste 
an issue, and renders even the framing of the question a more 
difficult matter than most participants in this rather barren 
discussion seem to have realised. At any rate, Marxism does 
not stand or fall (as some have supposed) with the postulate 
that individuals are always actuated by conscious and direct 
calculation of their own economic interests ; even if it be true 
(to quote Dicey again) that ‘in matters of legislation men are 
guided in the main by their real or apparent interest’, and 
that ‘ from the inspection of the laws of a country it is often 
possible to conjecture, and this without much hesitation, what 
is the class which holds, or has held, predominant power at a 
given time.’!* 

Secondly, the notion that what human actions achieve bears 
any simple relation to the motives which inspire those actions 
has long since been discarded by students of the social sciences. 
What in its time appeared as the shocking paradox of Mande- 
ville’s ‘ private vices, public virtues’ was to become the 
commonplace of nineteenth-century political economy, that the 
individual entrepreneur's pursuit of maximum profit eventu- 
ated in a continual cheapening of prices such as no individual 
had intended. Moreover, it was Hegel (possibly inspired in 
this connection by Adam Smith and the classical economists) 
who generalised this into the well-known statement that ‘ out 
of the actions of men comes something quite different from 
what they intend and directly know and will.’ In other 
words, the product of human will and action depends both on 
the relation in which the individual will stands to the wills of 
others (with the consequence, inter alia, that the so-called 

18 Op. cit., pp. 12-13. Dicey goes on to comment that ‘a man’s interest 


gives a bias to his judgement far oftener than it corrupts his heart.’ (Ibid., 
p. 15.) 
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‘composition of causes’ does not here apply), and upon the 
total character of the objective situation which human action 
seeks toinfluence. Indeed, to such an extent have assumptions 
changed that it often happens nowadays that those situations 
in which outcome conforms to design—where an historical 
movement corresponds in its objective tendency to what 
subjectively it conceives its own rdle to be—cause surprise 
and call for explanation, rather than the converse cases. 
In this connection it is worth recalling the remark of Engels, 
the revolutionary, about ‘people who boasted they had 
made a revolution’: they ‘have always seen the next day 
that they had no idea what they were doing, that the revolution 
made did not in the least resemble the one they would have 
liked to make.’ ™ 

Thirdly, there is plenty of evidence that when one is dealing 
with large numbers—at the level of the group or class—there 
is much greater uniformity in the response of human beings 
to various situations and to various stimuli than can be 
noticed when one is observing individuals. If this be the case, 
it follows that social tendencies and historical movements are 
much more capable of being subjected to causal analysis than 
those who make much of ‘historical irrationalism ’, of ‘ the 
unique quality of the historical event ’ or ‘ the intricacy of the 
world of time ’ have been willing to allow. Once this is granted, 
the claim of economic factors to exercise a predominant 
influence in shaping the actions of social groups and classes is 
an extraordinarily high one: not on the spurious ground that 
‘man lives by bread alone’, but because so much in the 
mode of life of man in society—his nurture, his habits and 
conventions, his prejudices and sense of values, his cultural 
opportunities and pursuits, and his relations with other members 
of society—is dependent on the source and nature of his 
income, 

That the shaping of individuals by their social milieu and 
of social groups by their relations to the mode of production 
is a simple formula which can yield a direct answer to every 
historical problem, no serious Marxist has ever maintained. 
Still less can he be accused of deducing from a proposition 
about the primacy of the mode of production an abstract 


™ Letter to Vera Zasulich, 23 April 1885 ; Correspondence, pp. 437-8. 
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schema of historical development into which historical facts 
are to be cunningly fitted. Such a proposition plays the réle 
which a scientific hypothesis plays in any other branch of 
study: a method of investigation by which research into the 
multiform complexity of actual phenomena (and moreover 
political action to change the world, as well as research into 
the past) can be illuminated and guided. What a leading 
economic historian of our day has said of the rationalist’s 
approach to history could be said also, mutatis mutandis, of the 
historical materialist’s: ‘He cannot be accused of trying to 
solve by syllogism or by laboratory experiment every problem 
of the universe and to base on them every rule of conduct. 
The history of rational thought, as distinct from the history 
of rationalist claims, is a record of study which reason proved 
capable of understanding, not a history of attempts to pack the 
entire universe into a technical formula. The rationalist 
admits that there are questions to which he cannot give a 
complete and final answer, but he also claims that there are 
few questions to the understanding of which he cannot make 
some contribution however small.’** To this one may add the 
well-known passage from Marx in which, with reference to an 
historical problem, he says: ‘ By studying each of these forms 
of evolution separately and then comparing them one can 
easily find a clue; but one will never arrive there by the 
universal passe-partout of a general historico-philosophical 
theory, which explains everything because it explains nothing, 
the supreme virtue of which consists in being super-historical.’™* 
‘Our conception of history ’ said Engels ‘ is above all a guide 
to study, not a lever for construction after the manner of the 
Hegelians. All history must be studied afresh, the conditions 
of existence of the different formations of society must be 
individually examined.’ 

But because historical materialism lays emphasis upon the 
derivation of ideas from a given social environment, this is no 
reason for identifying it with a mere ‘ sociology of knowledge’ 


16 Professor M. Postan in The Cambridge Journal, i, No. 7, pp. 407-8. 

16 Letter to the Editor of Otechestvennie Zapiski (no date, probably end 
1877) ; Correspondence, p. 355. Cp. the translation of this passage in I. Berlin, 
Karl Marx (1939), p. 117, which has been followed here. 

4 Letter to Conrad Schmidt, 5 August 1890; Correspondence, p. 473. 
Cp. also German Ideology, p. 15. 
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or for classifying it as yet another doctrine of historical relativ- 
ism. True, some justification for such an interpretation can 
be found in the writings of some who have derived inspiration 
from the works of Marx. These writers have sometimes been 
so occupied with exploring the social origin of ideas as to imply 
that no question as to the truth or falsehood of those ideas 
could, or need be, entertained. Some vulgarisers have certainly 
implied, even if they have not explicitly stated, that there is 
‘bourgeois truth ’ about history and ‘ proletarian truth ’, and 
that what is truth and what falsehood simply depends on the 
side to which you belong. But such an interpretation does 
‘ not, I believe, derive any justification from the work of the 
founders of historical materialism themselves. It is true that 
for them an ideology represented the ‘world view’ of a 
particular class, standing at a particular point in the historical 
process and viewing things from the perspective of a particular 
position in a prevailing system of social relations. Thus, a 
class ideology was inevitably relative and contingent: sub- 
jectively biased by the perspective from which the world was 
viewed, and objectively limited by the limitations of social and 
historical experience of the epoch. Yet ideologies were not 
pure illusion (as Mannheim, for example, seems to have held). 
Certainly there was a large, even predominating, element of 
‘false consciousness’, especially in the ideology of an established 
ruling class which clung to power when already faced with a 
revolutionary challenge. But at the same time an ideology, 
especially in its revolutionary and formative phase, could con- 
tain an important ‘scientific’ and realistic element, which could 
be treated according to the objective criterion of human exper- 
ience as an addition to human knowledge. Absolute truth was 
not a Kantian unknowable, even if it could never be reached at 
any finite point in the historical process : it could be approached 
asymptotically, and criteria existed by which one could speak 
about being nearer to it or more remote. 

In conclusion, a word is perhaps needed about the sense in 
which the term ‘ mode of production’ is employed, since its 
connotation in the writings of Marx and Engels was a good 
deal wider than many of their ‘ interpreters’ and critics have 
taken it to be. The notion that this term refers only to the 
technique of production (and hence implies a purely techno- 
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logical interpretation of history)'® may well have contributed to 
the view, which we have discussed, that historical materialism 
dethrones men as makers of history and puts some mechanistic 
demiurge in their place. For Marx, however, the mode of 
production was evidently a more precise development of Hegel's 
‘ civil society ’’ (of which he once spoke as ‘ the true source 
and theatre of all history ’)'*®; and although not coterminous 
with the latter, it constituted the kernel of ‘ civil society ’, or 
(to change the metaphor) this society’s structural foundation. 
It embraced two categories of things : the ‘forces of production’ 
and also the ‘social relations of production’, by which he 
meant the social relations between men which arose from 
their diverse relations to the productive process. The conflicts 
between men which arose from antagonistic relations of pro- 
duction were regarded by Marx as the main motive-force of 
history (these by contrast with Hegel’s conflict of national 
cultures or spirit, and with the positivists’ conflict between 
certain basic human traits and the environment). In such 
conflicts in a class society the battle of ideas and of human 
passions, of politics and of political institutions, held the centre 
of the stage. They were, indeed, the outward forms of the 
fundamental conflict itself; the latter, to the extent of its 
dominant influence, shaping political and ideal alignments. In 
this sense divisions between political groups or parties and 
between ideologies were derivative from the tension within the 
social relations of production. 

This emphasis upon class conflict, epitomised in the famous 
phrase of the Communist Manifesto of 1848 that ‘ the history 
of all human society, past and present, has been the history 
of class struggles ’, rests, of course, upon an analysis of society 
since primitive times as class society, depending upon various 
forms of exploitation (i.e. appropriation of surplus labour, 
surplus product or surplus value) of the direct producers by a 
dominant class. Whence derives Marx’s pregnant statement 
that ‘the specific economic form in which unpaid surplus 
labour is pumped out of the direct producers determines the 
relations of rulers and ruled, ,.. It is always the direct relation 


18 E.g, Lionel Robbins, Essay on the Nature and Significance of Economic 
Science, p. 42; R. N. Carew Hunt, Theory and Practice of Communism, p. 46— 
‘Marx's economic interpretation of history explains all major events by 
changes in the technique of production.’ 

19 German Ideology, p. 26. 
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of the owners of the conditions of production to the direct 
producers which reveals the innermost secret, the hidden 
foundation of the entire social structure.’?° 

The test of such a view for historians will naturally lie in 
its power of illuminating the historical process. Like most 
general theories of this kind, it is not capable of proof in any 
simple or direct manner. No more was the Copernican hypo- 
thesis, on its introduction, as against its Ptolemaic rival: its 
justification lay in its effectiveness as an instrument of investiga- 
tion and enquiry. That direct proof of this kind is lacking 
can be no justification for the attitude of some empiricists who 
claim that general theories of this type hamper rather than 
aid the researcher's groping after truth, and should be discarded 
as useless baggage for the scientist. On the contrary, such 
general hypotheses may not only be extraordinarily fruitful (as 
the analogy from cosmology shows), but also be essential as scaf- 
folding to thought, or as signpost to the facts and relationships 
to be looked for in the selection and interpretation of data—to 
the relevant questions which must be put to reality. Regarding 
historical verification in our present case all that can be 
briefly said is this: that the emphasis upon economic factors 
and class relations which historical materialism has introduced 
into historical thought and writing has already done much to 
enrich research. As examples of periods of development upon 
which by common admission it has shed considerable light, one 
need mention only the close of the middle ages, the seventeenth- 
century struggle in England, 1789 in France and the whole 
epoch of the industrial revolution in Europe. Professor 
Tawney has remarked that ‘an author is unlikely to make 
much of the history of Europe during the last three centuries ’ 
without the concept of capitalism as an economic system: a 
concept which (though it may be differently defined by different 
writers) mainly derives from Marx. Can we not likewise say 
of our own time and of the past half-century, dominated as 
these years have been by such phenomena as economic imperial- 
ism, the so-called capital-labour problem, the growing concen- 
tration of economic power, and the issue of capitalism versus 
socialism, that little if any sense can be made of events by an 
interpreter who does not use the categories of historical 


materialism ? Maurice Doss 
* Capital, iii, 919. 





THE WORKING OF THE ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY: 


The French historian Gustave Glotz said of the Athenians 
that they turned what should have been an organ of control 
into an organ of administrative action. The criticism explicit 
in this statement may well be just ; but let us forget it, and 
substitute for ‘should have’ the words ‘has been normally 
in other democracies’; the Athenians turned what elsewhere 
has been an organ of control—the popular assembly, plebiscites 
or general elections in larger states—into an organ of admin- 
istration, that is, of legislative and, more important, of executive 
action. How did they manage it ? Not ‘ Was this wise or 
foolish ?’ but ‘ How did it work at all?’ How can mass meetings 
—meetings which were not even given an experienced chair- 
man—deal with legislative and executive problems ? 

Let us first make it quite clear that they were mass meetings, 
and that they did deal with these problems. Thousands 
attended them; and we know, from the keen-sighted and 
sympathetic wit of Aristophanes, from the equally keen-sighted 
but less sympathetic criticism of Plato, as well as from the 
testimony of Thucydides, that these thousands were drawn 
from all classes of men, artisans, peasants and shopkeepers, 
merchants and manufacturers, aristocrats and plebeians, rich 
and poor, the humble and the ambitious—all of them also at 
some time or other in their lives soldiers or sailors, a matter 
of moment in a democratic state that was often at war. 
Thucydides indeed, in a well-known passage* says that the 
oligarchs of 411 B.c. argued that not more than 5,000 citizens 
(out of 30,000 or more) ever attended the assembly; but 
note the feasofis they gave: 514 tas atpateias Kal thy 
Owepdpiov aoxortlav, service in the army and activity over- 
seas—in other words, they were thinking of the war conditions 
just of that time. In peace, or during the Archidamian war, 
conditions were different. (In passing, if I may digress, we 
may note that, by this argument, which is so lovingly followed 
by those historians who do not like the Athenian democracy, 
it was the younger men, the soldiers and sailors, the latter 
especially, who could not attend many of the meetings ; why 

4 A paper read before the Hellenic Society in May, 1949. 

® viii., 72, 1. 
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did not the older generation, whom the more simple-minded 
among us, the willing victims alike of the comedy of Aristo- 
phanes and the commonplaces of Isokrates, believe to have 
been wisely and consistently opposed to the war, why did they 
not take the opportunity to end it?. But to return.) I do 
not deny that the use of much slave labour made political 
activity for all classes easier than it would otherwise have 
been ; nor that those who lived in or near Athens itself attended 
more often than distant countrymen, and may have from time 
to time, though not during the Peloponnesian war, dominated 
it. But I do not believe in the picture of Athenian citizens 
as a leisured class supported by the tribute of subject cities. 
For one thing, the same type of democratic government was 
at work in the fourth century when there were no subject 
‘cities and no tribute; and for another, if all citizens were 
leisured, what becomes of Plato’s criticism that men cannot do 
two things well—attend both to their own and to public 
affairs—and of Perikles’ assertion that at Athens they could ? 
Mass meetings therefore they were (even 5,000 would make a 
mass meeting), and of all sorts of people, the majority of them 
workers and comparatively poor men. 

Secondly, did this assembly really rule ? or were its meetings 
only an empty show, and all decisions made elsewhere? We 
can make a simple test: when government is by discussion, 
as it certainly was in Athens, where did the discussion take 
place, where were the great speeches made? In this country, 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, they were 
made in parliament, in the lords or the commons, with a growing 
preponderance of the commons ; in the later nineteenth century 
in the commons and on the hustings ; now over ‘the radio as 
well ; the house of commons, with some control by the people, 
tules. In Rome, in the great days of the Republic, the 
speeches were made in the senate; for the senate ruled. In 
Athens they were made only in the assembly. (I believe that 
we have only one mention of speeches in the bowlé or council, 
in Aristophanes, in that brilliant parody of a debate in The 
Knights.) Government, then, was by the people. 

The assembly, that is, ruled in fact : if we make a very rough 
comparison with modern practice we might say that, as the 
Athenian assembly chose the principal officers of state, so does 
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the modern electorate choose, though in most countries 
indirectly, the government (i.e. the electorate in this country 
not only choose the party to govern, but know who will form 
the government—in 1945, Mr. Attlee and his prominent col- 
leagues, or Mr. Churchill and his) ; secondly, that the assembly 
also controlled finance and legislation, that is, voted moneys 
and passed laws, which with us is the concern of parliament, 
and decided questions of foreign and domestic policy—war and 
peace, alliances (when ambassadors of foreign powers would 
appear before it), the nature and size of the armed forces— 
which now are decided by parliament and government com- 
bined; and thirdly, that this assembly had functions, for 
example in war-time the decision to send an army or a fleet 
on a particular campaign, its size and composition and its 
commanders, which are now the exclusive concern of the 
executive. Government by the people with a vengeance ; and 
Thucydides is full witness to this. Contrast what can be said 
now—one of the difficulties of democratic government for us 
is the relation of the people, whose will ex hypothesis must 
prevail, to a parliament; and the more stable the form of 
government, the more powerful will be the parliament, and 
the greater its moral authority : The Times* said not long ago 
in a leading article—‘ the problem which recurs in every age 
is that of the relation of delegate to principal. The people 
are the source of political authority, but cannot govern. They 
must commit the function to representatives ; in Mr. Amery’s 
succinct phrase, we have “ government of the people, for the 
people, with but not by the people.”’ ’ 

It is not sufficient to say that it was possible in a small 
community like the ancient Greek states, the largest of which 
had no more than 35-40,000 citizens, who all lived within 25 
miles or so of the political centre and most very much nearer ; 
and for two reasons. Firstly, even in these conditions the 
majority, busy with their own affairs, cannot meet very often 
—the very politically minded Athenians restricted themselves 
to forty meetings of the ekklesia a year, at least in the fourth 
century, and many of these must have been formal; and 
public business is a day-by-day affair. Secondly, a mass 
meeting of thousands, even if no more than 5,000, is not by 

20 Sept., 1948. 
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itself a suitable organ—one might say, by itself not a possible 
organ—for the conduct of public affairs ; and in fact not many 
Greek states whose affairs were as important as those of 
Athens did conduct them in this way. A small state, that is 
to say a Greek small state, was not necessarily a democracy of 
the Athenian type, with effective government by the people. 
And, in order that this Athenian type may work at all, two 
other things are essential: somebody—one or two words— 
somebody or some body—there must be to deal with affairs 
from day to day ; and somebody to prepare business for the 
mass meeting, the ekklesia, or the meeting will accomplish 
nothing ; it will go astray. Of these two activities the latter 
was, for the working of the democracy, the more important ; 
to whom could it be entrusted? The Athenian solution of 
this problem, which was the institution of a council or boulé 
to perform both functions—day-to-day affairs and the prepara- 
tion of business for the ekklesia—is really the theme of this 
paper. 

Every state must have an executive of some kind—magis- 
trates in the widest sense of the word—to which more or less 
wide powers are granted, on whom more or less effective checks 
can be imposed. Among the powers granted to the executive 
in some ancient states was that of preparing business for, and 
presiding over, meetings of the assembly of citizens: notably 
this was the case in Rome—the consuls for the important 
comitia, the tribunes for the concilia plebis—in the days, that 
is, when the assemblies counted for something. Now everyone 
knows how important these duties are, in any society, from a 
national parliament to a learned academy or private club. 
Give those duties, as Rome did, to men who are already 
powerful—powerful because they are popular in some way; 
popularly elected, because they are magistrates with specific 
executive authority, and above all because they are in the 
know—they know what is going on far better than the majority 
of their fellow-citizens—and it is seen at once what influence 
they will have at the assembly, the mass meeting, when in 
effect they decide what questions are to be put. The assembly 
will be, at best, an organ of control only. 

Athens was not going to allow any such powers to her 
executive officers. None of them presided over or prepared 
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business for her ekklesia, nor had any special functions in it, 
except that the most important, the stratégoi, could demand a 
special meeting of the ekklesia to deal with some urgent matter, 
Naturally the executive often had matters to report to the 
ekklesia, and therefore were given first hearing; naturally 
also, if they had been elected to office because they were well 
known and popular, they would at any time be listened to 
and applauded ; they would sway the meeting ; but as citizens 
like any other, not by right as magistrates. And it is highly 
characteristic of Athens that many of her most influential 
politicians for long years held no office at all, and fought shy 
of it; they were content with their influence as talkers, and 
wanted no further responsibility. It is equally characteristic 
that the Athenians would have no permanent president of the 
ekklesia, only a chairman and a sort of chairman’s committee 
for each meeting : a man chosen to preside at every meeting, 
even for a limited period, would have much too much power, 

So these indispensable duties were given to a council, the 
boulé of 400 members instituted by Solon, changed to that of 
500 by Kleisthenes, a sort of general purposes committee of 
the assembly. But Athens already had a council, the Areio- 
pagos, a body much respected, even revered, which Solon 
certainly did not wish to push on one side, nor apparently 
Kleisthenes: yet it was not given the duty of preparing 
business for the assembly, as it might have been. The 
Areiopagos was, like the senate at Rome, recruited from the 
higher magistracy: a man who had been elected one of the 
nine annual aychons became a member of it after his year of 
service, and, in the ordinary way, a member for life. Had 
Solon’s constitution survived it might have become the all- 
important council of the city, for it would contain within it, 
as did the Roman senate, all the most important executive 
experience and would develop its own methods of influence 
because its members did not change. Give it the function of 
preparing the business of the assembly as well, and there 
would be scarcely any limit to its power. It was in Solon’s 
day also an oligarchic body, because the archons were chosen 
from the richer classes ; Solon wished to preserve this feature, 
but wanted a democratic check on them too. For this he must 
free the assembly from the influence both of the magistrates 
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and of the Areiopagos ; and the only way this could be done 
was by giving it its own council as general purposes committee. 
Without any committee, it would be ineffective, because it 
could not function in any orderly way; with a powerful 
external body as its committee, it would have been weak 
because it would have been controlled. Solon was truly 
regarded as the father of the Athenian democracy: he had 
rescued the assembly, saved it for democracy, so to speak. An 
assembly of some kind was age-old and found in every Greek 
state, as in Rome: Solon saw to it that in Athens it should be 
politically important, effective—firstly, by freeing so many of 
its proper members from economic slavery, so that the assembly 
was properly constituted, open to all citizens ; and secondly, 
by making it independent of all other powers in the state by 
giving it its own general purposes committee. Aristotle, who 
noted so clearly the former as the essential preliminary to 
democracy in Solon’s reforms, did not notice the importance 
of the latter ; and modern scholars have sometimes continued 
his neglect, 

How important it was can be seen in the history of the 
century or so after the overthrow of the tyrants in 510 B.c, 
One of Kleisthenes’ first actions then, in establishing a demo- 
cratic form of government, was the restoration of this council 
in a new form as the boulé of 500—not the restoration of the 
ekklesia, for that, in theory at least, and however enfeebled, 
had always been there; but he must make its authority 
effective. The first action of the oligarchs in their revolution 
of 411 B.c. is to turn out the boulé, and set up one of, practically, 
their own choice; they do indeed try to introduce some 
modification in the membership of the assembly as well, but 
it is the overthrow of the boulé which is the necessary first step 
in establishing an oligarchy. And this procedure is exactly 
followed by the Thirty and the Spartan garrison in 404: in 
form not the assembly, but the boulé, is suppressed. It is the 
essential cog-wheel of the machine: without it the machine 
will not work. 

But what was to prevent this council itself from obtaining 
power, if only gradually and unnoticed, at the expense of the 
assembly ? It was fully representative of the people—it had 
that sort of authority—and it had important duties. As a 
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body or through a committee it met daily and did the day-to. 
day work of the state; it received ambassadors of foreign 
states; it worked with the stratégoi and other executive 
officers ; it had some executive powers of its own ; and above 
all it prepared all the business of the assembly and gave a 
provisional opinion on all matters to come before it—the 
assembly put this restriction on itself, and on the whole faith- 
fully observed it, that it should consider nothing that had not 
previously been considered by the council. Large enough powers; 
why did no big debate take place in the council on the question 
of what should be brought before the assembly ?, or what should 
be the council’s own ‘ provisional’ recommendation? ; or why 
did it not, in practice if not in theory, make decisions, and 
leave the assembly to be at most but an ultimate organ of 
control? This danger was met in a characteristically logical 
way. 

The power of a modern parliament rests largely on that 
corporate feeling which is created when a number of people 
work together for a considerable number of years in the same 
place and on the same matters. No matter what genuine 
differences of opinion and outlook may exist within it or what 
the personal rivalries, all are at the same time, in relation to 
all other citizens, privileged members of parliament. (Think of 
the touchiness of our own parliament with regard to its privileges 
—not any longer those vis-a-vis the crown, but those vis-a-vis 
the public which has elected it. Think of the late James Maxton, 
so lonely in his convictions, but liked for his character: how 
good a parliamentarian he was.) The members form one body ; 
they have power ; they are the people in the know ; they are 
in fact rulers. Robert de Jouvenel, in his book La République 
des Camerades, said: ‘Ilya moins de différence entre deux députés 
dont l’un est révolutionnaire et l'autre ne l’est pas, qu'entre deux 
révolutionnaires dont l'un est député et l’autre ne l’est pas’: an 
acute and penetrating observation which has perhaps in recent 
years lost a little of its truth by the adoption of a new technique 
of revolution by the Communists, but which was certainly true 
up to ten yearsago. It applies of course not only to parliament, 
but to other politically important bodies—central committees 
of parties, executives of the T.U.C. or C.G.T., and many others. 
The Roman senate was the best example of such a council in 
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ancient history : consisting as it did in practice of ex-consuls, 
ex-praetors, etc., members for life, it contained within itself 
all the influence that comes from executive command, political 
experience, and from popularity itself whenever the people had 
exerted itself in the election of magistrates ; its members all 
knew each other, they all had certain privileges, they were all 
in the know. Even without that conservative tendency of 
the Romans which led them continually to elect to office 
members of the senatorial families (so that the newly-elected 
and perhaps ambitious young consul and senator found him- 
self met by the frowns and the equally formidable smiles of 
his father, his uncles and his cousins—his own set), such a 
council was bound to have real power, more power than any 
assembly of the ignorant, especially an assembly presided over 
and led by magistrates—-no matter how clearly the constitution 
laid it down that only the assemblies could pass laws, make 
war and peace, and elect those magistrates who will later 
become members of the senate. The assembly at Athens also 
passed laws, made war and peace, and elected the magistrates ; 
but there laws were debated, foreign ambassadors came before 
it to discuss war and peace or alliance, and there was no council 
that ruled. The Areiopagos had lost its influence when the 
lot was introduced in the election of the archons from which 
it was recruited ; henceforth the politically able and ambitious 
did not become archons, and the Areiopagos lost all that 
authority which comes from being the home of experience, 
like the senate at Rome. The council of 500, the assembly’s 
own council, never acquired such influence, because from the 
first, as though consciously to avoid such danger, the Athenians 
decided that election to the council was to be for a year only, 
that no one could be elected more than twice, and that (how 
they did think of everything ! ) not in successive years. (The 
lot was used in the election: but this I think was not in this 
case of primary importance ; for when such a large proportion 
of the citizens were to serve on the council once at least in a 
lifetime, the lot was used rather to determine the order in 
which they should serve than to keep out the ambitious and 
dominating. It was also of importance in bringing on to the 
council citizens of small and outlying demoi who might other- 
wise never have appeared in Athens.) This simple device— 
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not more than two years on the council for anyone and those 
years not consecutive—prevented the growth of anything like 
that corporate feeling which comes when men work side by side 
for many years together, and which is so powerful a factor in 
the creation of privilege ; the councillors were strangers to each 
other, at least as much as any other men in a small community, 
and we must remember that Thucydides, contrasting Athens 
with much smaller states, notes‘ that the conspirators of 411 B.c, 
had an easier task because in a large city men did not know 
one another. It prevented also the concentration of political 
experience in a small body of men, and at the same time 
spread political experience among as large a number of citizens 
as possible; and in this way worked both positively and 
negatively towards the predominance of the assembly. For 
with service as councillor for never more than two separated 
years, a citizen did not get so much more experience, nor 
influence, than his fellows, important and indispensable as his 
work was ; and with at least 250 becoming councillors for the 
first time every year and the same number retiring into the 
citizen body for good (probably many more than 250 on the 
average, for there is no reason to suppose that the majority 
of councillors did serve their two years), from a quarter to a 
third or more of citizens over thirty at any one time had had 
such political experience as membership of the council gave ; 
the difference, that is, in experience and knowledge, between 
the average councillor and the average citizen in the assembly 
at any time was not great. Most of the citizens had had, 
as councillors and in one of the many minor administrative 
offices, some close experience of the day-to-day conduct of 
state affairs, none had had much. Doubtless the ambitious 
and the intriguers got their names put down as candidates for 
the council, and the humble and retiring did not : Kleon and 
Demosthenes, typical toAvwpé&yuoves, busybodies, were coun- 
cillors, though perhaps not more than once ; but Socrates, the 
least ambitious of men, served too when the lot fell to him. 
So that Athens avoided the difficulty inherent in the large 
modern state, which was so well put in the maxim of de 
Jouvenel : she knew no long-lived body like a parliament or a 
party executive, or a permanent council like the Roman 
* viii, 66, 3. 
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senate. She also had no skilled bureaucracy ; but this I think 
is less important ; it illustrates the much greater simplicity 
of public affairs in the small city state rather than anything 
else. It is the absence of a parliament which is important : 
poth knowledge and experience of affairs were shared ‘by a 
majority of the population. There was very little difference 
in Athens between two men of the same party one of whom 
was, for the moment, a deputy and the other was not. 

We have therefore this apparent paradox: the council is so 
important that it is indispensable ; it is the lynch-pin of the 
democracy ; it is the first object of attack by the enemies of 
the democracy ; but it is not powerful. By its activity, its 
effective execution of its many duties, it secured the pre- 
dominance of the assembly and so its own subordination : 
government of the people, for the people, and by the people. 

I should perhaps add that when I say ‘ Athens avoided this 
difficulty ’ or ‘ knowledge and experience were shared’, I am 
speaking comparatively, not absolutely : this was much more 
neatly true of Athens than of any other important state—any 
other state, that is, that has been large in its own world, that 
fought wars against even larger states, that for a time ruled 
an'empire, that had a large commerce and an imposing financial 
structure, that entered into alliances and was a member of a 
league of nations, that knew great victories in war and crushing 
defeat and survived both, that above all knew what orderly 
and free government meant and, by and large, did not abuse 
its powers. There were of course in Athens many simple, 
ignorant men (ignorant of politics, I mean), just as there were 
clever knowing ones, with sharp little eyes: men like the 
chorus in Oedipus® (a strangely unaristocratic chorus, though 
they are addressed as chiefs of Thebes), who answer an awkward 
question of Kreon with the words ‘ I do not know: I do not see 
what the rulers do’, or the conventional farmer of Euripides’ 
Orestes*, rough in appearance but brave, who seldom came to 
the city for public meetings, for he had his own work to attend 
to, ‘ but intelligent ’,—and the poor peasant of The Suppliants’ 
who, though no fool, yet was too busy to be able to have an 


§ Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 530. 
* Orestes, 918-21. 
* Suppliants, 420-2. 
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eye on public affairs; Demosthenes’ ‘innocent and quiet 
people’, &xaxoi xal ‘awpéypuoves ®; best shown in that ex. 
cellent scene in Aristophanes’ Peace*, where, when Hermes has 
explained the origin of the war in the misfortunes of Pheidias 
and Perikles’ fear of being implicated, first Trygaios says that 
he had never heard that tale before, then the chorus add ‘ Nor 
I, till now. A lot of things happen above our heads ’— 
wmoAA& y’ hu&s Aav@dver. And these were not innocents, but 
waspish dicasts whose temper Perikles had been afraid of. We 
must bear all this in mind, especially when we read in the 
funeral speech in Thucydides the proud claim that Athenians 
were not prevented by private business from attending to the 
city’s affairs.. But we are, as I said, speaking comparatively : 
compared with any other people who have played so important 
a part in politics, it is true that de Jouvenel’s maxim does not 
apply to the Athenians, that they did enjoy, or suffer from, 
government by the people. 

And it was consciously intended ; let us look at one detail. 
The council of 500 was itself rather large for meeting every day : 
it was divided into 10 ‘ presiding committees ’ consisting each 
of them of the 50 members of a phylé, and each of these groups 
of 50 served in turn for a tenth of the year, actually sitting 
every day of its turn, for the day-to-day business. The order 
in which they were to serve was determined by lot; but, 
fearful lest undue influence might be exerted or something 
‘ wangled ’ if it were known beforehand in what order all the 
groups would serve in the course of the year, lots were drawn 
at the end of each period to decide which group should 
preside next, so that, except for the last period, it was never 
known beforehand which group would form the next committee. 
Further, neither the assembly, as I said above, nor the council 
and its committees had a permanent chairman, for that would 
give far too much power to the individual because he would 
know the ropes: instead, the presiding committee of the 
council elected by lot a new president every day (so that 36 
or 37 of its 50 members would be chosen)! ; if a full meeting 

® Demosthenes, xlvii., 82. 


® Peace, 615-18. 


1® There were ten of these ‘ presiding committees’; so in a year of 365 
days, half would serve for 36, half for 37 days. (At other times a lunar cal- 
endar was in use, with many resulting complexities.) 
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of the council was to be held the president of the committee 
for the day would preside ; if the assembly was to meet, the 
same man would preside there with some others in support. 
(In the fourth century, as a refinement on this, because, I 
suppose, the choice was a little too narrow, another elected by 
jot from the councillors who did mot form the presiding com- 
mittee presided at the assembly.) No one was in the chair at 
these multitudinous and sometimes tumultuous assemblies 
more than once in his life. At these assemblies debate was 
free: the president announced the business, the ‘ motion before 
the house ’, and the provisional vote of the council ; and then 
asked, ‘tls &yopevetvy BovAetat;’ ‘who wishes to speak ?’ 

I need not say much about popular control of the executive, 
of the officers of state, at Athens, because it is familiar. The 
‘ specialists ’—so far as Athens listened to specialists at all— 
generals, engineers, architects, doctors—were elected by vote ; 
the others by lot ; all for a year only. (Election of specialists 
by popular vote would seem to us as absurd a method as the 
lot; but it must be admitted that the men who elected 
Pheidias and Iktinos, and gave so many prizes to Sophocles, 
did not choose so badly.)!!| By a fine stroke of logic the 
specialists could be re-elected any number of times, the rest 
only once in a life-time, so that again the chief purpose of the 
lot was to decide the order of service and to secure a fair dis- 
tribution. All were subjected to an audit at the end of their 
year, or in the middle of it if the assembly so wished, before 
auditors themselves elected by lot and subjected to the same 
tules. When I said at the beginning of this paper that the 
great political speeches in Athens were made in the assembly, 
I was of course inaccurate, but not, I think, misleading : many 
of them were made in the law-courts when public men were 
on trial. So also in Rome; but in what very different law- 
courts! For the dicasteries at Athens were also mass-meetings, 
especially in political trials, with 1,000 or more jurors and no 
skilled judge to guide them—they were judicial committees, as 
it were, of the assembly. I would like to mention two points. 
As I have already said, no elected, and therefore influential, 
because popular, magistrate held any office in the assembly 
itself ; but besides this, note a particular contrast with early 


™ See on this Plato, Gorgias, 455 B-c, 514 A-z. 
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Rome. There a special office, the tribunate of the plebs, had 
been instituted for the protection of the individual citizens 
against oppression by the magistrates, especially the magis. 
trates invested with impertwm. If I understand the matter 
rightly, Augustus in 30 B.c. was offered and accepted the 
tribunician power ad tuendam plebem, in order to revive the 
memory of this ancient democratic institution: to ‘ protect 
the people ’, he must hold an office. No such thing in Athens; 
no such office was necessary—instead ‘ anyone might prosecute’ 
a magistrate. Aristotle noted as the second of the specially 
democratic elements in Solon’s constitution, this law that any- 
one might prosecute. And just as a meeting of the assembly 
began, after prayer and other formalities, with the president's 
question, ‘ who wishes to speak ? ’, so at the annual audit of 
magistrates the question was put ‘tis katnyopetv PovrAeran;’ 
‘ who wishes to prosecute ? ’ 

The second point is this: in modern parliamentary states 
(I mean those in which the executive is dependent ona majority 
in parliament) if a government’s policy is defeated in parliament, 
on a major issue, the government resigns, even though in other 
respects, as an administration, it may be approved. Neces- 
sarily so, because it is responsible for policy; it has the 
initiative (especially in this country if expenditure of money is 
involved, as it usually is) ; if it cannot command assent, its 
authority is so weakened that it could not carry on. But at 
Athens even so influential a man as Perikles, in so vital a 
question as war and peace, could find his advice ignored by the 
assembly, yet did not resign ; for policy was not the business 
of the executive, but of the assembly, and any citizen jin ‘it 
could initiate it: Perikles often did, but because he was a 
persuasive speaker and a popular man, not ‘because he held 
office as stratégos. In the U.S.A. also congress can ignore the 
president’s policy and reject his advice, and he does not resign ; 
but neither can congress dismiss him from office nor diminish 
his powers, as a parliament can (in effect) dismiss a government 
which is part of it. The Athenian assembly could do both: 
dismiss him at any time, or ignore his advice and retain his 
services. 

This remarkable constitution worked: it did not break 
down. It had many weaknesses, all of which were pointed 
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out by Athenians themselves. But it is surprising how little 
we hear of packed meetings or snap votes, or of meetings 
postponed or broken up by an abuse of ‘ bad omens’.* The 
constitution lasted 200 years, longer, by the way, than any 
modern democracy has lasted so far. Its peace was only once 
interrupted by attempted revolution within, in the dark days 
of along war ; at other times, after military defeat so decisive 
that an enemy garrison was installed and imposed the change. 
When the garrison was got rid of, with remarkable steadfast- 
ness and decision, the Athenians would restore their beloved 
democracy, practically unchanged—they did not despair and 
waver because the world was not perfect, nor cry out that the 
fourth republic must by all means be different from the third 
and then give up hope because it turned out to be so very 
like. They had an almost unique genius for democratic 
politics, which must have been widespread amongst all classes 
of the population, but which is perhaps illustrated best by the 
fact that the rich, both the old rich and the new, were pre- 
pared to take their share in it, and not only to play their part 
in the assembly and in high executive office, to obtain by 
demagogic arts the power which previously they had claimed 
by right of wealth and birth, but as holders, for brief periods, 
of one or other of the many dignified offices, ‘to which men 
were appointed by lot. We are not accustomed to associate 
swepocuvn, sobriety of conduct, with the Athenians, especi- 
ally in their politics ; we prefer to quote the assembly which 
voted that Kleon should go to Pylos, which laughed at his 
idle boasting and light-heartedly risked the safety of the state : 
an example surely of reckless folly, «gpocuwn, and mot a 
unique one. We do right; for the Athenians did the same. 
But think of the self-discipline required to carry through that 
meeting at all, to vote the resolution, however foolish, in a 
constitutional manner, so that it was effective, and that without 
an experienced chairman. And think of the more normal 
meetings that passed elaborate financial measures like those of 
Kallias in the fifth century, or such decrees as the alliance with 
Chios in 384 B.c. which seems so strangely up-to-date—the 
preliminaries of an Aegean Pact carefully phrased to show that 


™ The assembly met in the open, on a somewhat exposed hill side. ‘Bad 
omens ‘might be rain or a gale. 
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it is no infringement of that covenant of United Nations which 
we call the Peace of Antalkidas ; that Aegean Pact itself, five 
years later, which was openly stated to be a defensive measure 
against the encroachments of Sparta, though the ‘ covenant’ 
still stands, and carefully guarded, in words, against any en- 
croachments by Athens; the ticklish negotiations with the 
autocratic, aggressive and vain dictator, Dionysios of Syracuse, 
ending with a treaty for all time, or with the more distant and 
more reasonable kings of Sidon or the Kimmerian Bosporos ; 
the detailed treaty—two and a half closely printed pages in a 
modern text—with the small island of Keos, after some fighting 
there between two parties who became, inevitably, pro- 
Athenian and anti-Athenian and who are proclaimed as loyal 
democrats and treaty-breakers respectively ; or with the same 
island on the export of ruddle.'* 

But I would rather leave this day-to-day politics, and 
remember two longer-lasting enactments of this democracy, 
because they imposed some limitation on the assembly and in a 
most interesting way. The Athenians were aware—none more 
so—of the dangers of hasty legislation, not only because the 
new law might be a foolish one, but because it might, unnoticed, 
conflict with an existing law not expressly abrogated, and 
confusion would result. In the fourth century, therefore, a legis- 
lative commission was set up, the omothetai, which, after the 
assembly had given a general assent, examined a proposed new 
law principally with a view to seeing if the way was clear for it. 
But what sort of a commission was this, and what sort of 
examination ? A body of 500 or 1,000, in fact a legislative 
committee of the ekklesia, and the examination was conducted 
like a trial, with counsel for and against the new law, and no 
skilled man to preside. The other institution I had in mind is 
the graphé paranomon, whereby a decree of the sovereign 
assembly could be indicted, by anyone, as unconstitutional (in 
that, ¢.g. it had not come before the council first). This has 
been compared by Goodwin with the power of the supreme 
court in U.S.A. to declare unconstitutional, and so invalid, an 
act of congress, on the initiative of some citizen. The com- 
parison is a useful one; but what a contrast between the 


1% For these see Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, ii, Nos. 118, 123, 135, 
136, 142, 162, 
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courts : the half-dozen eminent judges of America, the dicastery 
of 1,000 or more in Athens! One of the best moments in 
Athenian history was in just such a case: after the foreign 
occupation and undemocratic rule of 317 to 307 B.c. had been 
ended by the ‘ liberation ’ in 307 by the Macedonian commander, 
Demetrios, and the democracy restored, certain persons were 
in danger, notably Theophrastos, Aristotle’s successor at the 
Lyceum, no friend of the people, a foreigner, and certainly 
friendly with the enemy just driven out ; to get rid of him the 
democrats got a decree passed by the assembly that there were 
to be no schools of philosophy, that is corporate bodies owning 
property, set up in the city without previous consent of the 
people in the assembly. This was indicted by a graphé para- 
nomon ; and was declared by the jury of 1,000 to be unconsti- 
tutional because it conflicted with a law of Solon which 
guaranteed freedom of association; so Theophrastos, the 
foreigner, the ‘ collaborator ’, remained. Another good moment 
was that a hundred years earlier, in 403, when another foreign 
garrison left, an oligarchy had been overthrown and the city 
liberated—genuinely liberated this time: the decrees of 
amnesty for past actions were so wisely framed :— 

‘All legal decisions in civil cases and all arbitration rulings made 

before the overthrow of the democracy shall stand’, 
to avoid an intolerable reopening of old disputes, and to 
preserve contracts, 

“but all pending criminal charges from the same time to be 
dropped, and a complete amnesty proclaimed, and no one shall 
refer to them. A new code of laws is to be considered and, once 
approved by the assembly, published; no one is to be tried 
except by a law thus published, none by an unwritten law; no 
decree, whether of council or of the people is to have force against 
this published law, and no law is valid against an individual, but 
only against one and all.’ 

I mention these two actions with some emphasis, because 
they show the Athenian respect for law, their sophrosyne, and, 
what is perhaps more important, their understanding of the 
quality of law—surprising in a people who never developed a 
science of jurisprudence—as well as their courage in maintaining 
freedom of thought. This is what I meant when I said earlier 
that the demos on the whole did not abuse its powers—I was 
thinking of internal administration only. Yet, so weak is 
human nature, so utterly fallible, that at the same time as 
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that assertion of law and freedom in 306, men indulged in the 
most fulsome and servile flattery of the prince who had 
‘liberated’ them, and the great act of amnesty in 403 was 
soon followed by the worst crime in Athenian history, the 
execution of Socrates. 

A last point: one thing that is fascinating about the 
Athenians is their complete awareness of the weakness of their 
democracy : not only the almost inevitable weakness of any 
democracy, er any form of government by discussion, in 
external affairs, as in dealings with a formidable enemy like 
Philip of Macedon, but the special weaknesses as well of their 
own-—-as we see in Aristophanes and Demosthenes. But they 
would not give it wp, nor reform it out of all recognition in the 
interests of efficiency. They liked it; it was. their life, or 
their political life. It is not really sensible to take a good 
poet from a hungry garret and set him in a fine house, if at the 
same time you destroy his poetry; nor should a scientific 
mission to Central Africa spend so much time, money and 
energy in perfecting its means of self-defence against possible 
attacks by man and beast that it has none left for its scientific 
purpose. One must risk something: Plato would have sacri- 
ficed all freedom and variety on the altar of wisdom and virtue ; 
the Athenians deliberately risked security for the sake of the 
freedom and variety of life and thought which they prized so 
highly. They succumbed to the attacks of Philip because he 
was a better statesman and a better general than anyone they 
could produce. True: but at least it was Athens which 
succumbed, not an altered city which, in a vain attempt at 
efficiency for the sake of security, had tried to imitate a 
system which was her mortal enemy. 


A. W. GOMME 





SOME MEDIEVAL COMMENTARIES ON ARISTOTLE’S 
POLITICS! 


The Politics of Aristotle was made available to medieval 
thinkers in two Latin translations from the Greek. One of 
these is anonymous, and the few manuscript copies of it which 
research has identified provide us with the text of the first 
two books only of the Politics. It is not known whether 
originally it also contained the other six books. The other 
version, which reproduces the whole Greek work, was made by 
that indefatigable scholar, William of Moerbeke, and came to 
be recognised as the standard text.? 

It is safe to say that neither translation was known at the 
beginning of the fifties of the thirteenth century. Albert the 
Great knew neither when he was lecturing on Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics at Cologne between 1248 and 1252*; and 
his Aristotelian learning was then unsurpassed. On the other 
hand, there are sound grounds for asserting that the whole 
Politics, in one or other or both of the translations, was in 
existence around 1260. It has been calculated convincingly 
that St. Thomas Aquinas wrote his commentary on the Nico- 
machean Ethics about that time*; and there can be no doubt 


that when writing it he had at his disposal the entire text of 
the Politics.§ 

The ‘ fact’ of the Politics did not come as a surprise to the 
men of the later thirteenth century. In the first place, the 


1 A paper read to the Medieval Society, Oxford, in Hilary term, 1948. A 
few items have been added to it since then. It presents some of the findings 
of a treatise which the writer hopes to publish. 

* Cf. G. Lacombe, Aristoteles Latinus (Rome, 1939), i, 74-75; F. E. Cranz, 
‘Aristotelianism in Medieval Political Theory : a study of the reception of the 
Politics’, Harvard Univ. Graduate School: Summaries of Theses, 1940, 
pe. 133-134. William of Moerbeke’s translation has been edited by Fr. 

usemih! (Leipzig, 1872). 

* Cf, A. Pelzer, ‘ Le cours inédit d’ Albert le Grand sur la Morale 4 Nicomaque 
recueilli et rédigé par S. Thomas d’Aquin’, Revue Néo-Scolastique,.xxiv (1922), 
352 (with n.2). 

*G. Verbeke, ‘La date du commentaire de S. Thomas sur l’Ethique a 
awe *, Revue Philosophique de Louvain (Rev. Néo-Scol.), xlvii (1949), 


_ * Cf. Thomas, In decem libros Ethicorum (ed. A. M. Pirotta, Turin, 1934): 
iv, lect. 7, no. 720; v, lect. 2, no. 901; viii, lect. 10, no. 1673; x, lect. 16, no. 
2180. For other early traces of the Politics, cf. Fr. Pelster, ‘ Um die Datierung 
Alberts des Grossen Aristotelesparaphrase ’, Philosophisches Jahrbuch, x\viii 
(1935), 461 (with no. 4); M. Grabmann, ‘ Die mittelalterlichen Kommentare 
zur Politik des Aristoteles', Sitswngsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (Philos.-hist. Abt.), Bd. ii, Heft 10 (1941), 11. 
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Aristotelian idea that the study of the state was a branch of 
the scheme of sciences was known to the middle ages from 
their very beginning. In his Imstitutiones, Cassiodorus pre- 
faces his account of Aristotle’s logic with a division of sciences 
which in fact is Aristotelian, and which includes civilis philo- 
sophia among those which are ‘ practical’. Isidore of Seville 
verbally reproduces Cassiodorus, and so does Hugh of St. 
Victor. Furthermore, in the twelfth century, Gundissalinus 
gathered from the work of the Arab Alfarabi that Aristotle 
had actually written a book about the state.? Before the end 
of the forties of the thirteenth century, numerous clear refer- 
ences to that book were given to the scientific world by Robert 
Grosseteste’s Latin translation of the Nicomachean Ethics and 
of Greek commentaries on it. I should add that of course the 
growth of the idea of a distinct political science was not due to 
the Aristotelian tradition alone. Life pressed political prob- 
lems on men then as constantly as it does to-day, and there 
was a great deal of interesting political writing prior to the 
period with which this paper is concerned. , 

Once introduced to the scholastics, the Politics began without 
undue delay to find a place in the courses of the Dominican 
Studia and of the Paris arts faculty; and the study of it 
gradually spread to other universities. St. Thomas, for 
instance, wrote his commentary on it around 1269, and Siger 
of Brabant lectured on it sometime before the end of his 
career in Paris in 1277.* Its influence must be gauged from 

* Cassiodorus, Inst. (edit. R. A. B. Mynors, Oxford, 1937), ii, c.3, pp. 110, 
112; Isidore, Etymologiarum libri xx (edit. W. M. Lindsay, Oxford, 1911), 
ii, c.24, nn, 10, 16; Hugh, Didascalicon (edit. C. H. Buttimer, Washington, 
D.C., 1939), ii, ¢.9, p. 38. 

7 L. Baur, ‘Dominicus Gundissalinus, De Divisione Philosophiae’, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Bd. iv, Heft 2-3 (1903), 
p. 136. 

* Cf. A. Pelzer, ‘ Les versions latines des ouvrages morales conservés sous 
le nom d’Aristote en usage au XIII¢ siécle’, Rev. Néo-Scol., xxiii (1921), 
pp. 378-382; D. A. Callus, ‘The date of Grosseteste’s translations and 
commentaries on Pseudo-Dionysius and the Nicomachean Ethics’, Recherches 
de théologie ancienne et médiévale, xiv (1947), 186-210. The references to 
the Politics are listed in the indices to G. Heylbut’s and M. Hayduck’s editions 
of the Greek text of the commentaries of Michael of Ephesus and the 
Anonymous ; Comm, in Ar. Graec, Acad. Litt. Reg. Boruss., xx, xxii (3), 
(Berlin, 1892, 1901), 

* On the date of Thomas’ commentary, cf. the chronology given by 
P.-A. Walz, ‘Thomas d’Aquin (Ecrits)', Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 
xv, 1.(1946), col. 637; on Siger, cf. Peter Dubois, De recuperatione Terre 
Sancte (ed. Ch. V. Langlois, Paris, 1891), pp, 121-122. 
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a variety of sources : firstly, the commentaries ; secondly, the 
extant manuscripts of the Politics itself, their aggregate number, 
dating, provenance and annotations ; thirdly, the compilation 
—from the text—of summaries, excerpts, conclusiones, indexes, 
and lists of guaestiones suitable for discussion ; fourthly, the 
surviving records of the contents of medieval libraries which 
may have possessed copies of the Politics or commentaries on 
it; fifthly, university legislation dealing with curricula of 
studies; sixthly, the records of Dominican studies in the 
Middle Ages ; seventhly, the influence of the Politics on inde- 
pendently written political literature. Under this last head 
can be grouped what might be called the De regimine sort of 
treatise; the names of St. Thomas, Giles of Rome, Ptolemy 
of Lucca, Engelbert of Admont, Marsiglio of Padua and Dante 
come to mind here. There are too the tractates belonging to 
the church-state controversy. Finally, one must investigate 
the use made of Aristotle’s book in other philosophical and 
theological writings which discuss social and political problems. 
Modern scholarship has brought to light much of this influence 
on independent political literature,}* but it has largely neglected 
the other items. Yet these latter constitute the sources of the 
influence, and foremost among them are the commentaries. 
There have been only two studies which really conceive the 
nature and value of research into the commentaries. One 
is a thesis presented to Harvard University in 1938 by 
F. E. Cranz, of which a very brief summary has been pub- 
lished.44_ The other is a suggestive survey published in 1941 
by M. Grabmann. !* 
Now what commentaries have we? From the late thirteenth 
and earlier fourteenth centuries, we have the literal expositions 
© On this influence of Aristotle, the best work to consult is that of G. de 
e, La naissance de l’esprit laique au déclin du moyen dge, i-iii (Saint- 
Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Dréme, 1934-1942), The work of the two Carlyles 


(R. W. and A, J.), 4 History of Medieval Political Theory in the West (6 vols., 
Edinburgh and London, 1903-1936) is a standard one on its big subject. 
" F. E. Cranz, ‘ Aristotelianism in Medieval Political Theory; a study 
of the reception of the Politics’, Harvard University Graduate School : 
S of Theses, 1940, pp. 133-136. Since writing this paper, I have 
able to read this extremely interesting thesis in a microfilm obtained 
through the courtesy of the Harvard University Archives and with the kind 
encouragement of the author. 
“ M. Grabmann, ‘Die mittelalterlichen Kommentar zur Politik des 
tc ", Sitzungsber. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften (Philos.-hist. Abt.), 
Bd. ii, Heft 10 (1941). 
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of Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Peter of Auvergne, 
Walter Burley, and an anonymous one compiled from those of 
Albert and Thomas (found in MS. 482 of the Bibliothéque de 
la Ville, Bruges); also the quaestiones of the same Peter of 
Auvergne and of John Vate. Thomas commented on the 
Politics only as far as book III, c. 8; the rest of the commentary 
which goes under his name in printed editions, from /4b. Hl, 
lectio 7 to the end, was in reality written after his death by 
Peter of Auvergne. The text of these editions has definite 
imperfections, but it is safe to use it for our present purposes, 
With the exception of Thomas’ authentic exposition, Peter's 
continuation, and Albert’s commentary, the works mentioned 
above still lie in manuscript. The anonymous quaestiones in 
MS. A 100 Inf. of the Ambrosian library, Milan, seem also to 
belong to the late thirteenth or earlier fourteenth century. 
Although they are undeniably connected with the parallel work 
of Peter, they are not as closely related to it as the quaestiones 
preserved in MS. 1625 of Bologna University library. In this 
manuscript some of Peter’s questions are given in a shortened 
form, and others are reproduced verbally. There is historical 
testimony that other schoolmen of the same period wrote 
commentaries which are now lost. Commentaries from the 
later fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have come down to 
us ; but into these I shall not go here, beyond remarking that 
those of John Buridan and Nicholas of Oresmes are of especial 
importance. !* 

48 In thisstudy, I use Thomas’s commentary (with Peter’s long continuation) 
in the Paris edition of 1875 (Opera, xxvi), and Albert’s commentary in the 
Paris edition of 1891 (Opera, viii). My references will be to the particular 
book, lectio (or chapter), paragraph and page of these editions. On the 
text of Thomas’s commentary and Peter’s continuation, cf. A, O’Rahilly, 
‘ Notes on St. Thomas : II—Commentary on the Politics ’, Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, xxx (1927), 614-620. I have compared much of the printed text 
with the manuscript copy found in Merton College (Oxford) MS. 273, ff. 
114v-224v. In referring to each of the literal commentaries, I use the 
abbreviation Comm. Peter's quaestiones are in Bibl. Nat. (Paris) MS. lat. 
16089, ff. 274r-319r ; in referring to it, I use the abbreviation Quaest. John 
Vate’s quaestiones are in the same manuscript, f. 75r-v. There are many 
manuscripts of Burley’s commentary ; I use Balliol College (Oxford) MS. 95, 
ff. 161r-232v. The relevant folios in the other manuscripts which I have 
mentioned are: ff. 1r-38r of MS. 482, Bibl. de la Ville, Bruges; ff. 1r-54v of 
MS. A 100 Inf., Bibl. Ambros., Milan ; in MS. 1625 of the Bibl. Univ., Bologna, 

i yy J numbered, second in order among the works 
collected there. e are early printed editions of Buridan’s quaestiones, 
and of Nicholas of Oresmes's combined French translation of the Politics 


and commentary on it. Grabmann, in the article cited in the previous note 
above, mentions the evidence for some of the lost commentaries. 
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This paper is confined to a consideration of those of the 
German Albert (1206-1280), the Italian Thomas (1225-1274), 
the Frenchman Peter and the Englishman Walter Burley. 
Peter died in 1304, while Burley was still alive in 1343. Each 
of'these men has his own contribution to make. Indeed each 
has his own individuality, which one comes to recognise ; one 
gets, so to speak, to be on familiar terms with them. Thomas’s 
style is ‘ stream-lined ’. He is ruthlessly and austerely to the 
point. Albert is personal, self-revealing, even chatty; and 
although he gives the impression of writing in a hurry, he is 
ready to digress on any point suggested by the text, to tell 
us anything he knows. For example, a strange Latin word 
for ‘ food’, salsitia, prompts him to describe to us a medieval 
cooking recipe.* Peter is refined, subtle and painstaking. 
Walter Burley is proud of the England which he represents ; 
he is eclectic in thought and can write with a vivid pen. I 
propose to discuss the aim and method of these commentators, 
the accuracy of their interpretation of the text, and lastly the 
personal element in the thought of each. 

Firstly then, as to their aim and method. With regard to 
Peter's guaestiones, it can be stated quite briefly that they 
are composed in the classical form. A problem is posed, 
objections to a certain solution are mentioned, the solution is 
given and proved, and finally the objections are answered. 
And his purpose is clearly the expression of Aristotle’s ideas 
as his own accepted theory. 

It is not quite as easy to determine the aim of the literal 
exposition of Peter ; and those of Albert, Thomas and Burley 
present us with equal difficulty. As a general answer, it is 
quite true to say of them all that their method indicates that 
they purpose to explain the meaning of the text. They take 
each book of the Politics, and divide and subdivide each, again 
and again, until they reach its smallest logical components ; 
they then proceed to paraphrase or clarify the meaning of each 
component. At the head of any division which contains sub- 
divisions, a plan is given of these subdivisions. In this way 
they combine minute penetrating analysis with an astonishing 
breadth of accurate synthesis. It is quite fascinating to watch 
Thomas's mind, for instance, swinging backwards and forwards, 


“ Comm. Albert 7.2.n.637 ; cf. Pol. 7.2.1324 b 39, 
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first between distant texts, then in arcs of steadily decreasing 
breadth, till at last the pendulum of his attention has ceased 
moving and hangs concentrated over the part which is earmarked 
for immediate consideration. Another characteristic of their 
method is the use of other works of Aristotle and even of other 
authors to illustrate and develop. Important personal con. 
tributions can be found in the digressions or discussions of 
particular points in the text, often introduced by a phrase like 
intelligendum or notandum. It is obvious from the frequent 
quotation of the Politics that the comment was meant to be 
compared with the text. 

Their method then convinces us that their aim is to explain 
Aristotle. But this is not the end of the matter. Do. they 
agree with what they explain ? After all, Aristotle was without 
the light of Christian revelation, and without the medieval 
conception of the position of the church in society. He wrote 
for a civilisation long since dead. It has therefore been argued 
that the commentators adopted the objective impartial attitude, 
I think however that their fundamental attitude was the 
following. Here in the Politics they found for the first time 
a systematic study of political science, a great. book by a great 
man, containing hitherto unknown riches of ideas and facts, 
Hence it was a wonderful source of political wisdom. It filled 
a gap in the corpus of scientific knowledge, and as such should 
be explained and assimilated. 

No doubt, Aristotle was not a god and so could err. But 
he was the great authority in science, and respect and even 
courtesy demanded that when a puzzling or doubtful passage 
was met, he must be given the benefit of the doubt; the 
benign interpretation must be used. Certain aspects of the 
Aristotelian doctrines could of course be emphasised or devel- 
oped in view of medieval convictions. Admittedly too, when 
he spoke of the ‘ gods’, it was no harm to point out that he 
was speaking according to the beliefs of the pagans. But there 
was no need to pin these beliefs very tightly on Aristotle 
himself. Doubtless also, his ideas, which were the product of 
reason and empirical observation, required to be supplemented 
by revelation and theology. But an explanation of the text 
was not the place for that. Indeed any discussion in the 
arts faculty was not the place for it ; and anyway, philosophical 
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truth, what could be discovered from reason alone about the 
state, had its own separate definite value. 

That the literal commentators did approve of Aristotle is 
plain not merely from the implicit attitude discoverable in 
their examinations of his actual teaching, but also from their 
own explicit statements, as for example in the prologue of 
Albert the Great’s commentary. Indeed in his epilogue, 
Albert has hard words for the anti-Aristotelian party in 
scholastic circles. There is a majestic sonority as well as a 
‘jagged ’ explosiveness about the way in which he falls on them 
and reproaches them for their niggling obscurantism. He 
says that he has gone to the trouble of stating his policy 
towards the Politics because of certain slothful people who, to 
soothe the twinges of conscience which they feel at their own 
sloth, make it their sole aim to seek out something which they 
can condemn. Stagnant in their inertia, yet anxious not to 
appear unique in torpidity, they try to paralyse others into 
their own state. They even dare to attaint the elect. It was 
people of this sort who killed Socrates, and whose machinations 
forced Aristotle to leave Athens with the words, ‘I shall not 
give the Athenians a second chance of sinning against philo- 
sophy.’ These individuals are, in the scientific world, what 
the liver is in the body ; and as the liver can dry up and poison 
the body, so in study there are some bitter bilious men, who 
inject their own bitterness into everyone else, and will not 
allow them to pursue the truth in the sweetness of society. 
One is almost reminded of Dr. Johnson. 


A word will not be amiss about the commentaries’ standard 
of accuracy in interpretation of the text. The literalness of 
the Latin version of the Politics gave rise, of its very nature, 
to ambiguity. It avoided the paraphrase method of trans- 
lation because it would involve interpretation and the risk of 
misinterpretation. It passed on that work of interpretation 
to the commentator, on whom as a result devolved an ex- 
tremely heavy task. We see why commentaries were necessary 
ina very real way. But the net result of the character of the 
translation, plus the newness of the subject-matter, was that 
many mistakes were inevitable. To a modern reader of the 
Latin Politics, however, the wonder sometimes is how they 
made anything of it at all. And the notable point is that a 
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computation of the number of strict misinterpretations of 
particular statements of Aristotle reveals that the commen. 
taries are in general far more correct than incorrect. 

But there is another phenomenon which I should prefer to 
call ‘adaptation’ rather than misinterpretation. I have 
touched on it already. The commentaries have two character. 
istics ; firstly, the approximation in standpoint to Aristotle's 
own position, and secondly, the adaptation of his ideas to the 
medieval milieu. We see them balanced against one another 
most remarkably in Peter’s literal commentary—and also, for 
that matter, in his guaestiones. We notice the constant self- 
confinement to what can be discovered by unaided human 
reason ; but it is a human reason whose vision has been purified 
even within the limitations of its range. The state is conceived 
generally in the role which it would fulfil if there were no 
church. Natural contemplation is said—after Aristotle—to 
be the end of the state. Society is organised for intellect, 
for wisdom ; yet it is added to Aristotle that the First Cause, 
God, knowable by reason, is the first object of that supreme 
contemplative activity.'* For Aristotle, the priests in the 
state are rather unimportant people; they are the elderly 
citizens who have to be provided with a suitable and dignified 
occupation in retirement. They may take care of the temples 
and their worship. Peter, on the other hand, shows the 
reasonableness and necessity and surpassing dignity of priest- 
hood, but . . . of a priesthood representing a natural religion.” 
His striking intellectualism and naturalism are to be explained 
first by the book on which he is commenting, and secondly 
by the fact that as a master in arts he is forbidden to enter 
into the domain of theology.’”? The same attitude, dictated 
by the same circumstances, is visible in the qguaestiones on the 
Politics of his contemporary John Vate. It must have been 
typical of the study of the text in the faculty at that time. 
On the whole it would not have been discouraged by the 
commentaries of Thomas and Albert. And what an effect it 
must have had on undergraduates, who had little or no 

% Cp. Comm. Peter 7.2.23.436 sq. with Pol. 7.3.1325 b 14 ot Comm. 
Peter 7,11.3,472 sq. with Pol. 7.14.1333 a 23 sqq.; cf. also Comm. Peter 
8,3, ad fin., p. 513, and Quaest. Peter f, 317v b. 


46 Cp. Comm, Peter 7.7,7.454 with Pol. 7.9.1329 a 27 aqq. 
4 Cf. H. S. Denifie, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, i, 499 sq. 
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igious education in the university, and most of whom never 
went on to the study of theology ! It goes to show the freedom of 
thought allowed by the orthodox regulations of the university, 
whose object indeed was not to free but to restrain ; it suggests 
too the dangers inherent in that freedom. One may reasonably 
ask: is it wonderful that there was a Marsiglio of Padua ? 

The other facet of the commentators’ approach, adaptation, 
appears in strictly political as much as in ethical questions. 
Monarchy, for example, is cleverly given more prominence 
than that accorded to it by Aristotle. The process is accom- 
plished by emphasis and development in the apposite place. 
Add a modicum of misinterpretation; throw in a dash of 
benign interpretation ; and the theoretical edifice which you 
watch them build up from what you identify as Aristotelian 
materials assumes when it is completed an outline which 
makes you rub your eyes. If you ask then: how correctly 
could a medieval man grasp the meaning of the Politics, it 
must be answered that on the whole he was capable of grasping 
each individual doctrine rather well, but that he was either 
not able or did not wish to empty his mind of pre-conceptions 
which urged him to give to the ensemble a medieval flavour. 

And now to speak of the attitude to history adopted by the 
commentaries, their reflection of their own times, in other 
words their own contribution to political thought. 

Aristotle supplies us with much historical detail to back up 
his practical conclusions. Now Thomas and Peter expound 
this detail in a courageous plodding way, but it must be 
admitted that they do so with indifferent success. It should 
beremembered that they had not the results of modern scholar- 
ship to help them to interpret it properly. Sometimes even 
scholars of to-day are baffled by Aristotle’s brief references. 
And Thomas and Peter add very few facts as further illustra- 
tion from their own resources. Albert on the other hand brings 
in everything he knows, whether it is entirely relevant or not ; 
and though in many instances unacquainted with the implica- 
tions of Aristotle’s geographical and historical references, he 
discusses these with a freedom and confidence unembarrassed 
by any sense of privation. Yet we must really admire his 
effort to find contemporary parallels to Greek institutions. 
He has a historical mind. Walter Burley has that mind too, 
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but it leads him to a different point of view, perhaps a 

one. He frankly tells us that he has no knowledge of the 
history about which Aristotle talks. Besides, for the 
reason that it is strange to him, it does not fulfil for him, he 
says, the function for which Aristotle introduces it, illustration, 
Hence he does not feel competent to comment on it, and will 
leave out a great deal of it.'* 

In the running commentaries, the tracing of the personal 
preferences of the authors, and the tracking down of the quiet 
intrusions of the medieval world is not an easy task, It needs 
the application of a mental magnifying-glass to a line-by-line 
examination of hundreds of pages of printed text and manv- 
script, coupled with a minute comparison of each line with 
what Aristotle himself says, first according to the Latin 
translation, and then according to the original Greek. One 
has to develop a nose for the slightest wind of any strange 
scent. One has to be on the look-out not merely for the plain 
introduction of new material, but also for the significant 
repetition, the significant misinterpretation or benign interpre- 
tation, the emphasis or enlargement on certain topics. Need- 
less to say, this dredging process does not conduce to a light- 
ning-like rapidity in working through a commentary. But it 
does repay the effort. Compared of course with this kind of 
study of the literal expositions, the reading of the straight- 
forward independent quaestiones of Peter is like free-wheeling. 
I should add that Thomas’s commentary, which deals only with 
the first books of the Politics, and those in a rather sparing 
way, is the least fruitful for the seeker of environmental 
influence, although in other ways it is of great importance. 
Besides, the matter of these first books does not give him the 
scope which the later ones afford to the other commentators. 

It can be said with certainty that of the constitutions 
proposed by Aristotle, they all prefer monarchy; and the 
striking thing is that they all show a liking for the type of 
‘absolute’ kingship described by Aristotle as the rule of the 
man who is unique in virtue.4* The Frenchman Peter dis 


* Comm, Burley fi, 176v a, 200r a, 200v a. 3 

1* Aristotle's doctrine is in Pol. 3, cc.13 and 17. For adumbrations of it 
in Thomas, cf. Comm, 1.1.3.93; 1.10.3.133; 2.1.8.143; 3.5.6.222. For 
Albert's attraction to it, 2. Comm. 3.10.mm,310 with 3.8.y.278, 3.8.f1.280 sq. 
and 3,9.) & m,290 aq. or Peter's, cf. Comm, 3.12,14.254 sq. and Quacst., 
1.302v a-b, 2981 a, or Burley’s, cf. Comm., ff.183v b-184r a. 
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cusses the ‘pros’ and ‘cons’ of elective and hereditary 
kingship, and finally decides that im practice the hereditary 
system is the better. Albert, who was a subject of the German 
emperor, has more interest in the elective principle and is fond 
of harking back to ancient Rome.*° He makes it quite clear 
that he presupposes the existence of subordinate units of 
government within the framework of the regnum.** 

Peter, who lived in a France in which royal power was very 
much on the ascendant and had acquired a sort of religious 
sacrosanct character from the holiness of the great St. Louis, 
is probably the most authoritarian. He is aware of the 
danger to a monarchy of a politically educated aristocracy.” 
Burley is alone in explicitly applying Aristotle’s ideal ‘ abso- 
lite’ kingship to his own country. Nevertheless he also 
states that the people of England rule in and with the king. 
In another place, he says—somewhat inconsistently—that the 
real authority is not just the king alone, but the king, the 
barons and the wise men of the realm ; the proof of this is the 
fact that when important business has to be expedited the 
king calls the parliament together. Moreover he makes it 
plain that he does not agree with Peter of Auvergne’s interpre- 
tation of a certain text to mean that the appointment of a 
king is the resource of the better classes against the people. 
Kingship is the very institution of the people.** In actual 
fact, it is Peter who is the correct interpreter. But the text 
is ambiguous, and in that way is a sort of touchstone. There 
are other indications that Peter takes a rather poor view of 
the populace, although he does say that the prince represents 
the multitude.** 

Albert takes what may be called the ‘ democratic ’ interpre- 
tation of the crucial text. ‘We know from his career that he 
appreciated the popular point of view. He had real gifts as 
an arbitrator in disputes, and was repeatedly called in to make 


* Comm. Peter 3.14.16.265; Quaest. Peter ff.299r b-299v a; Comm. 
Albert 2.3.t.130 sq., 2.10.k.191, 4.10.8.390, 4,12.a.405, 


*. Comm. Albert 1.1.c.8 sq. 

™ Comm. Peter 3.16.5.274. 

™ Comm. Burley ff:184r a, 182r b, 203r a-b; ep. Pol. 5.10.1310 b 9 sq. 
and Comm. Peter 5.8,.2.376. 

* Comm. Peter 4.3:11.290 ; 4.4.9,294; 4,13,11.333; 65.2412; Quaest. 
Peter £.308r b. 
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peace between the citizens of Cologne and their prince-arch. 
bishop. And so by a suitable misinterpretation he avoids 
saying after Aristotle that democracy is a perversion-form of 
constitution. He recalls the text of Roman law which says 
that the Roman people transferred their power to the emperor, 
He even goes so far as to say that democracy rests on the 
principle of natural justice that all men are equal.*s 

I have already remarked on the important position which 
Peter assigns to the priest in the state. By his insistence on 
the spiritual contemplative character of the sacerdotium, he 
heightens immensely its dignity ; but by this very insistence, 
he also cuts it off from political life. He expressly gives it 
a jurisdiction, but a jurisdiction which is distinct from the 
political. He is not then in the spirit of the ‘ curialist’ 
Aristotelians of his time, who—like Giles of Rome for instance— 
emphasise that civil society must be subordinated to the 
church. The general trend of his thought resembles more that 
of John of Paris. Peter’s own record as bishop of Clermont 
does not impress us, when tested by the standard of loyalty 
to the pope.** Albert states that the spiritual power is 
independent of the temporal, since its concern is with sacred 
things. Burley enunciates the same principle at greater 
length. He makes the general assertion that it is superior to 
all other authority and directs all other authority. But heis 
rather vague as to what this superiority entails. He had 
been a royal agent in a number of ways, and this fact might have 
urged him to be cautious. In any case, all these statements 
of the commentators arise simply from their explanation of 
the text of the Politics, and this is certainly one factor inclining 
them to avoid detailed explanations of their personal opinions.” 

It is satisfying to find that Aristotle’s city-state does remind 
some of them of its medieval counterpart. The rule of 
the populace in Aristotle’s extreme democracy, its spoliation 
of the rich and the notables, is exemplified for Albert in the 


*% Comm. Albert 57, page 510; 3.5.c & d.238; 4.4.c.344; 6.1.1.563. 
On Albert's career, cf. H. Wilms, Albert the Great, (trans. A. English and 
P. Hereford), London (1933). 

** Comm. Peter 4,.13,2.331. Cf. T.S.R. Boase, Boniface VIII, London (1933), 
p- 333. 

*” Comm, Albert 4,12.b.405 ; Comm, Burley f1.210v b-211ra. Theaccount 
of Burley’s life in the D.N.B, is largely accurate. 
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cities of Lombardy ; he even specifies Genoa. And he refers 
to the senatorship at Rome and the rule of the podesta in 
Lombardy.** Peter mentions the power of the populus in 
certain civitaies, their institution of captaincies, as well as the 
expulsion of tyrannical rulers.** Albert’s familiarity with 
contemporary gild organisation comes out unmistakably in his 
interpretation of passages in book IV of the Politics. From 
Aristotelian materials he very cleverly builds up a whole 
scheme of economic occupational grouping of classes, each with 
its own governing organisation. There are various socsetates, 
partes, communicationes among the common people, and they 
result in the setting up of different democratiae. There must 
also be different oligarchiae corresponding to the different 
upper classes. He instances all sorts of trades and industries, 
even specifying the marine transport industry of Marseilles, 
Aigues-Mortes, and Brindisi. He has used in his own way 
Aristotle’s own principle of differentiation in the organism 
which is the state.*° 

Aristotle admits the justice of only natural slavery. One 
side of the doctrine is the assertion that there are some men 
whose low intellectual co-efficient but high physical capabili- 
ties fit them by nature for functions which do not require 
intellect, but only the direction of another who has intellect. 
The other complementary side is that there are some functions 
which make impossible the intellectual and political life and 
which need for their fulfilment the mere abilities of the servile 
nature. Moreover there are degrees of slavishness in functions. 
Indeed all human activities, except contemplation and political 
activities of a certain definite kind, can degrade, vulgarise, 
make the free man unfree to a greater or lesser extent. Even 
interest in music, if it tends in a certain direction, can do that. 
The extremely syncopated and highly coloured varieties of 
popular twentieth-century music, the characteristics of which 
were apparently quite familiar to him, he would regard as 
having this bad effect. If he were alive to-day, he might 
argue convincingly that this music has been the historical 
contribution of what have been slave-populations. Slavery 


** Comm. Albert 2.9.d.181, 4.4.¢.345, 6.4.1,590, 4.12.0.405. 
* Comm. Peter 3.14,15.264. 
* Comm. Albert 4.2.a-e,326 sqq.; 4.3,a-c.334 aq. ; 4.4.a-b.342 eqq. 
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or servility for him, then, is ethical as much as physical, 
Most fundamentally of all, it is a particular exemplification of 
the principle, running right through nature animate and 
inanimate, that there is always a natural ruler and a natural 
subject, one being meant to guide, the other to carry out 
directions.** 

The commentators agree that there is a natural servitus; 
but by a suspiciously universal misinterpretation of a vital 
text they profess that there is a limited, rough and neces- 
sitated justice in conventional slavery—that, for example, 
which results from capture in war.** Thus they combine 
Aristotle with the Stoic, patristic and earlier medieval view 
on the question. It must be remembered that the crusades 
had made the West familiar with slaves of the classic Greek 
or Roman type. So had Mohammedan Spain; and traffic 
with the east had brought slaves of this sort to Italy and 
Mediterranean France. Clearly the commentators are im- 
pressed with the ethical aspect of Aristotle’s theory of the 
natural servus, and its physical foundation. Man, they say, 
is first and foremost an intellectual being. The more he is 
liberated from material occupations and the undue encroach- 
ments of the body, the more free he is. They Christianise 
the theory, implying or stressing that the servus has a genuine 
intellect, and so must have virtue. Peter says that if we look 
at men’s souls alone, we must admit that they are all equal. 
They are all one specifically in soul or ‘form’. But in some 
individual composita of body and soul, of matter and intellect, 
we find that the matter clogs and hampers the activity of the 
intellect ; and the servile nature suited to be guided by the 
intellect of another is the result.** 

It is evident that this Aristotelian theory, so broad in 
conception, could suggest all sorts of medieval parallels to the 
commentators. Burley remarks that England has some neigh- 
bours who make very good subjects but who are unsuited for 
authority or partnership ; and so it is said of a certain neigh- 


31 Pol. I, cc.4-7 ; 7, cc.3,8,9,13 ; 8,cc.2,5,6,7. 


*2 Comm. Thomas 1, ects. 3-4, pp.104-112 ; Comm. Albert 1, cc.3-4, pp.23- 
35; Comm. Peter. 7.2.17.435; Quaest. Peter ff.278r b, 278y b; Comm. 
Burley ff.164v a - 165r a. 


* Cp. Comm. Thomas 1.3.10.107 ; Comm. Albert 1.9.e.77 and 7.13.a-b.721 ; 
Comm. Peter 8.3.7.512 ; Quaest. Peter 278r b— 278v a, 282v b, 283 a, 289v b. 
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pouring nation that its members are treacherous and evil 
partners, intolerable and wicked rulers. One wonders whether 
he is thinking of the Welsh or the Scots or the Irish.“ Peter 
points out that a lawyer or a physician can become servile if 
he takes up an inordinate mercenary attitude to his profession.** 
There are indications too that the medieval serf is thought of 
in the Aristotelian way as a natural servus.** 

The limits of this paper do not allow a discussion of the many 
other places in the commentaries in which the medieval world 
shines through. I cannot dwell as I would like on the impor- 
tance of the commentaries simply and solely as a clarification 
of the whole range of Aristotle’s systematic notions about the 
state. Nor can I discuss the especial significance of Peter’s 
quaestiones in the development of the more philosophical 
notions. 

But perhaps I may end with a word on the general effects 
of the study of Aristotle’s book on medieval political theory. 
The Politics scientifically propounded the state as a perfect 
society, with clear moral functions as distinct from the church. 
It therefore put a powerful weapon in the hands of elements 
with a secularist tendency. Its richness in ideas made it a 
source of ammunition for supporters of a variety of theories 
about the relation of church and state. In its pages men found 
dominant and persuasive principles which coincided with the 
actual trend of practical politics. The thirteenth century saw 
the growth of strong centralised monarchies, territorial states 
as opposed to universal empire. The contractual feudal notion 
of authority was giving way to the conviction of the necessity 
and reality of public authority. The Politics—just like Roman 
law—emphasised this. Aristotle’s exalted concept of the ideal 
king, untrammelled by the precautions of distrustful human 
law, strongly attracted students of his work. I do not think 
that Aristotle has been conceded his due place here by historians 
of political theory. Then again the idea that law was some- 
thing consciously created by a legislator, and not merely the 
legacy of custom, was brought to the fore by the Politics and 


* Comm. Burley f.168r b. 
© Comm. Peter 8.1.9.494. 


aa Albert 1.2.b.19 ; Quaest, Peter ff.277v b, 312r a; Comm. Burley 
-168v b. 
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its commentators. Medieval society had grown on the resus- 
citated Roman idea of political universalism, and the 
consciousness of a respublica Christiana. In its reception 
first of Roman law and then of the Politics, it drew again on 
antiquity for fresh direction and inspiration. And thereby the 
human cavalcade, incessantly urged on by events, received 
new impetus in its gradual journey away from the medieval 
surroundings—and on towards the modern horizons. 


Conor MARTIN 
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CAPTAIN NATHANIEL DESBOROUGH; A POST- 
RESTORATION SIDELIGHT 


Nathaniel Desborough was the third child and second son 
of Major-General John Desborough, who married Oliver Crom- 
well’s sister Jane in 1636 and was closely associated with the 
great protector throughout his career from 1642 onwards, 
being one of the army ‘ big three ’—together with Lambert 
and Fleetwood. The exact date of his birth is not ascertainable, 
but, as John, his elder brother and the first child, was born 
some time in 1637, and a sister, Jane, supervened, it could 
hardly have been earlier than 1640.' The first significant 
mention of Nathaniel is to be found in Thurloe’s State Papers, 
where it is recorded that he was placed by his uncle, the Pro- 
tector, under Lockhart’s care at Paris to qualify for foreign 
embassies. There does not seem to be any comment as to 
how he acquitted himself, but, in November 1658, after the 
protector’s death, he returned to England.3 

In the day’s proceedings of the committee for Dunkirk under 
date 26 August 1659, ‘ Nath Desborow ’ is ‘ agreed on ’ as one 
of six lieutenants for Colonel William Lockhart’s horse regiment. 
The lists of ‘ commission officers ’ for four regiments in Flanders 
were apparently prepared by Fleetwood (Nathaniel’s cousin by 
marriage) and Berry, in conference with Colonel Pearson, and 
were resolved upon with a few alterations, none of which 
affected young Desborough. He subsequently attained the 
rank of captain, though the exact date does not seem to have 
been recorded. 

The main interest of his story lies after the Restoration. 
He apparently absconded abroad and a report by ‘ James 
Elletson ’, son of the Jeffrey Elletson (or Ellison) who was 
lieutenant-colonel in Cromwell’s and Fleetwood’s regiment of 
foot—(dubiously) dated 29 March 1661—runs to the effect that 
“Capt. Desborough, John Desborough, and other English refu- 
gees in Holland hold a weekly meeting at Sedan, in which they 

1 B.M. Egerton MSS., 2519, f.1; Addit. (Cole) MSS. 5810, 1.72. Noble's 
Memorials of the Protectoral House of Cromwell. 

* Thurloe, State Papers (ed. Birch, 1742), vi, 221. 

* Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), 1658-9, pp. 463, 467, 480—instructions 
telating to his transport back. 

* Ibid.,1659-60, pp. 150-1. 
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pray God to avenge the blood of His servants, shed to Satisfy 
soldiers ; not to forget them in their persecution and to hasten 
the destruction of the tyrants now in power. They declare 
that if once they get the power, they will not leave a nobleman 
in the land; they associate with the King’s judges. Col, 
Bampfield said that Ludlow, Desborough and other officers 
were ready to head any party that might rise ; they have sent 
for Lord St. John, from France, he being an able politician, 
John Desborough has gold and purple hangers and many of the 
late King’s goods at Sedan.’’ Information by a Mr. Laybren 
on 18 April asserts that Bradley (one of the despicable con- 
temporary brand of ‘ profiteer informers’, free acceptance of 
whose depositions forms perhaps one of the blackest blots on 
the history of English justice, especially at the time of the 
celebrated Popish Plot of eighteen years hence) says that ‘there 
has been a meeting near the Exchange of Major General 
Desborough, Col. Nelsey (presumably Kelsey) and Lieut.-Col. 
Elleston and others ’. 

The elder Desborough, arrested in the previous November on 
suspicion of complicity in the dubious ‘ White’s Plot’ to kill 
the king and queen-dowager Henrietta Maria, but soon after 
released for lack of convincing evidence, was at this time in 
exile in Holland. The exemption against him from the Act 
of Indemnity and Oblivion extending only to permanent 
incapacitation from any public office, his life was in no particu- 
lar danger, but the continuous machinations of spies and 
informers must have convinced him that withdrawal abroad 
was the most desirable course. Here he was in close contact 
with the other exiles, but to what extent he actually indulged 
in the supposed subversive caballings of exiled republicans and 
regicides is impossible to determine owing to lack of tangible 
evidence. It is not be any means inconceivable, however, that 
he did so, and he might have paid a surreptitious visit to 
England—though it is noticeable that Laybren’s information 
in the form of notes, partly in shorthand, by Secretary Nicholas 
himself, is, to put it only mildly, vague and general.® 

One John Clarke, writing on 2 November 1662, to Arlington's 
secretary Joseph Williamson, states that ‘Capt. Nath. Des- 


* C.S.P. (Dom.), 1660-61, p. 569. 
* Ibid., pp. 550-1, 
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borough was taken near Pendennis Castle, Cornwall, when 
mounted on a horse of Capt. Fox, the late Governor, and 
cannot give a good account of himself, though he has been in 
the west several months ; Capt. Clarke a dangerous fellow, is 
also taken.’? This, eighteen months after the last specific 
mention of Nathaniel, and then he was an intriguing exile on 
the Continent. When did he return? Why to Cornwall ? 
The fact that the six western counties had been the seat of his 
father’s major-generalship and therefore greatest possible 
influence (in 1655-7) might conceivably have had something 
to do with it, though it can only be said to be conjecture. 
The Captain Fox mentioned was significantly a very strong 
republican in the Protectorate period, and had lost his 
governorship of Pendennis when the ‘secluded members’ 
returned to parliament in 1660. 

The next bit of definite information comes from John 
Carlisle, clerk of the passage at Dover. In a letter of 7 August 
1665, to Williamson, he records that ‘One Desborough has 
been seized with Lord Arlington’s pass, on suspicion of debt. 
He says he cares neither for the King nor the mayor, and his 
wife is riding post to Court to complain to the King. Thinks 
he is a dangerous person, going to join his fellow rebels in 
Holland, and should be nipped in the bud.’ The missive ends 
with an allusion to the great plague which was then raging at 
its height: ‘The town is in good health, and Canterbury is 
now pretty free.’* There followed a communication from 
Nathaniel Desborough to Lord Arlington himself, in which the 
former asserts that he was going by his (Arlington’s) orders 
to France, but, hearing that the French king had issued a 
proclamation forbidding the landing of any Englishmen in his 
dominions, went to Dover, and hired a vessel to carry him to 
Holland, when the mayor of Dover seized him and imprisoned 
him, and took his money and papers containing the king’s 
passport. He ends up with a request for ‘ his lordship’s order 
for his release ’.° 

His wife Anne, who was one of the ten daughters of Sir 
John Corbet, Bart., of Stoke, Shropshire (one of the ‘ Five 


” Ibid., 1661-2, p. 541. 
* Ibid., 1664-5, p. 506. 
* Ibid., p. 506, 
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Knights’ who had been imprisoned in 1627 for 

Charles I's forced loan), wrote to Arlington from Bagshaw two 
days later, ‘led by duty to her King and passion for her 
husband to ride post from Dover to obtain an order for his 
release, and is impatient to return to Dover where she left him 
a prisoner.’'® He was, however, still detained on the 12th," 
but on the 18th Carlisle informed Williamson that he had ‘ sent 
Mr. Desborough to Ostend, but was obliged to engage to pay 
his debt on bond amounting in all to {26, unless it prove to 
be paid, as he says it is.’ But, he concludes, ‘ had he known 
Desborough’s business he would not have detained him a tide.’ 
There is no specific mention of the reason for the debt or the 
creditor—his maintenance for ten days would not have come 
to that sum, and, in any case, the reading of the letter rules it 
out. 

He was back in England and, moreover, a close prisoner in 
the Tower, six months later. His petition to Arlington in 
February 1666 will speak for itself: ‘Went to Holland by 
his orders, but could not see De Witt, with whom his business 
was, he being at sea. Gained acquaintance with John Evertsen 
(the admiral of Zeeland) and wrote intelligence to his lordship 
till compelled to withdraw to Bruges by the jealousy of the 
English in Holland. Returned for further commands, but was 
arrested and kept close prisoner in the Tower ; begs his liberty. 
His wife is in Flanders, and would go distracted should she 
hear of his imprisonment.’"* As later events will show, they 
seem to have been a devoted couple. 

The Second Dutch War had broken out in March 1665. It 
is extremely unlikely, to say the least, that a one-time suspect 
such as Nathaniel Desborough would have been entrusted with 
a delicate diplomatic mission of any primary importance. On 
the other hand, he might have been engaged to spy upon, and 
perhaps even seek the extradition of, some of his one-time 
fellow rebels in exile, of whose machinations, imagined or 
otherwise, Clarendon, the secretaries and the council generally 
entertained such nervous apprehensions. In view of what is 


1° C.S.P, (Dom.), 1664-6, p. 510, 
Ibid, p. 515. 

% Ibid., pp. 522-3. 

% [bid., 1666-6, p. 276. 
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known of Nathaniel’s origins and history to date, the latter 
seems to be the more likely supposition, though no definite 
information on this point is available.'* With regard to the 
situation in England itself, at any rate, the chancellor, because 
of his overpowering fear that the old Cromwellian soldiers 
would rise again, no doubt tended to exaggerate the danger of 
a possible rising of covert republican malcontents whose exact 
numbers and resources were unknown—owing, of course, very 
largely to the limited police resources of the state at the time, 
which, in turn, forced reliance upon informers anxious to make 
as much capital as possible out of their unsavoury activities. 
All things considered, it is difficult to blame him outright. 
The outbreak of war with republican Holland, where so many 
of the exiled ‘rebels’ had taken refuge, could not be expected 
to ease matters: that veteran republican, Algernon Sidney, 
arrived at the Hague in June, embittered by repeated attempts 
on his life and resolved to do what he could to be ‘ useful to 
God’s people, my country and the world ’'s by endeavouring 
to receive aid for a revolt in England. In March 1666, after 
France had declared war against England, Sidney obtained, by 
the mediation of John de Witt, a passport enabling him to go 
to Paris in order to negotiate with the French government. 
He applied to Louis XIV for 100,000 crowns in order to raise 
a revolt in England, but the king thought the sum too high 
and offered him only 20,000, promising to send all necessary 
aid when a rising actually took place.'* Nothing came of the 
transaction. Edmund Ludlow—though he never actually left 
his Swiss refuge at Vevey until 1689:7—was supposed to be 
ubiquitous, even in England itself, in the period 1661-63."* 
The truth of the matter seems to be that he was urged to come 
to Holland and promised high command in the Dutch service 
and armed support for the re-establishment of the English 
republic. However, he resisted the offer, saying that he was 

“No further specific reference to Nathaniel Desborough is forthcomin 


either from the unpublished State Papers (Foreign) or from the Histori 
MSS, Commission's Reports. 
* Blencowe, Sydney Papers, p. 259; Lister, Life of Clarendon, iii, 384, 388. 
* Oeuvres de Lowis XIV, ii, 203: Gergat, Portraits Politiques (ed. 1874), 
ft oe eee wentaln, Jean de Witt, i, 376: Ludlow, Memoirs (ed. Firth), 


" Archaeologia, xxxv, 114. 
4% Ludlow, Memoirs, ii, 329 n. 
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ready to embrace any good occasion for delivering his country 
from oppression, but distrusted the sincerity of the Dutch and 
demanded securities that they would not abandon the cause 
of the English republicans when it suited their convenience, 
Various articles in the treaty of alliance between England and 
Holland in 1662,2° specifically meant to regularise the difficult 
position arising out of the presence in the United Provinces of 
feared opponents of the restored monarchy, drew a clear 
distinction between regicides and other political or religious 
exiles ; any regicides found on Dutch territory were to be 
sent to England, no formal request for their extradition being 
necessary. Hence, after 1662, Holland was by no means a 
safe retreat. Though there was a great deal of acrimony 
between England and the Republic over this matter almost 
right down to the Revolution of 1688,?!—the Dutch resenting 
a literal interpretation of the extradition clauses as an unjusti- 
fiable diminution of their rights as a sovereign power—no efforts 
seem to have been spared to track down the activities and 
the persons of these ‘ dreaded enemies of the State’. Is it 
unreasonable to suppose that the Government, in the hope that 
even the Dutch would continue to regard regicides as such 
especially beyond the pale, hoped that even in time of formal 
war something could be done eventually to mitigate the perils 
arising from these ‘ foes of humanity ’, and, with that end in 
view, sent over a renegade rebel to spy out the land and fathom 
possibilities ? Wars in those days were not by any means 
‘total’ in the modern sense, and unofficial and semi-official 
emissaries were employed continuously. 


Mrs. Anne Desborough was back in England by April. A 
warrant of the 6th of the month was directed to Sir John 
Robinson, the lieutenant of the Tower, to suffer Mrs. Des- 
borough to have access to her husband in the Tower.?* She 
petitioned Arlington on the 11th for favour to her husband 
and his release without payment of fees. He could not wait 


19 Ludlow, Memoirs, ii, 377-381, 395-405, 

2@ J. Dumant, Corps Universal Diplomatique, vi, pt. ii, 422-6. 

#1 J, Walker, ‘The English Exiles in Holland during the “Reigns of 
Charles Il and James II’, Transactions ‘of the Royal Historical Society, 4th 
Series, xxx (1948), pp. 111-125, gives the most complete account to date of 
the whole matter in the light of recent researches. 

# Entry Book 23, p. 68: Minute. 
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on his lordship at Oxford, his affairs being unsettled; he 
would never have formerly waited on him, received his instruc- 
tions and come back again, had he intended harm; he was 
obedient and would not divulge his employment, and so was 
taken prisoner, though all the duke’s charge is that he was 
going to Holland without a pass ; also the king and council : 
‘Her husband, obeying his Majesty’s commands, went beyond 
sea and wrote information to Lord Arlington as ordered but, 
receiving no answer, came over for a reply. Finding his own 
affairs in confusion, he was detained by them, and the day 
before he resolved to attend his lordship, was carried to the 
Tower, where he has been kept 10 weeks and not allowed to 
answer for himself. Begs a hearing for him, and, if innocent, 
compensation and recognition as His Majesty’s faithful 
servant.’23 

He had sailed to Holland not later than 18 August 1665. 
He must have been arrested not later than 1 February, and, 
if he had been previously preoccupied with private affairs, 
been back in England since, perhaps, just before Christmas, 
his mission having probably taken four months. The phrase 
‘had he intended harm’ in the petition to Arlington might 
seem to imply that conceivably he was suspect of something 
like double dealing—say, going out to spy on exiles and at the 
same time warning them, definitely or otherwise. 

A month later—4 May—Anne Desborough petitioned the 
King personally ‘ for the release of her husband and compensa- 
tion for his sufferings in His Majesty’s service. He cannot get 
a hearing in spite of an order from the King and Council that 
he should be examined by the Duke of Albermarle and Lord 
Arlington.’** However, he continued in confinement. 8 August 
sees an order in council ‘ for the liberation from the Tower of 
Nath. Desborough, on bond of £600 for his good behaviour ; 
he has petitioned for release, having been confined half a year, 
and begs that he may not be under the King’s displeasure but 
be employed in his service.’** Three days later, his wife 
writes a most interesting letter to Lord Arlington: ‘ Lord 
Craven and Sir Richard Browne have informed her how much 


* C.S.P. (Dom.), 1665-6, p. 345. 
% Ibid., p. 379. 
* Ibid., 1666-7, p. 21. 
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she and her husband are indebted for his lordship’s influence 
in Council, though a clause in the order for her husband's 
release will render him always a suspicious person, and liable 
to imprisonment, unless his own faithfulness may be taken 
warrant for his good behaviour, he having ventured his life 
in His Majesty’s service. He had been prisoner three months 
in Pendennis Castle, in mistake for Maj. Gen. Desborough ; 
he begs consideration, his case being different from traitors 
and suspicious persons that go under bail; his misfortunes 
have almost ruined him, being a younger brother, and his 
estate unable to bear the charges of imprisonment ; begs em- 
ployment for him ; he must remain where he is, unless he can 
gain further liberty from the Council.’"** The reference to his 
being a prisoner in Pendennis Castle—and in mistake for his 
father— is, to say the least, interesting and perplexing. If 
he had been removed at all from the Tower, it must have been 
some time between 11 April and 8 August—the date of the 
order for his release from the Tower, which naturally pre- 
disposes one to suppose that he was back there then ; a margin 
of four months is left in all. He might very well have been 
taken to Pendennis and back again—perhaps with a view to 
his permanent incarceration in some out of the way spot, or 
merely with a view to evading the operation of a possible 
Habeas Corpus writ (one of the main accusations against 
Clarendon at his impeachment, it will be remembered, was the 
removal of prisoners arbitrarily and indefinitely to ‘ distant 
prisons and fortresses’). Probably the most plausible hypo- 
thesis is that his wife, discovering what had happened and 
inquiring further, was put off with the flimsy excuse of mistaken 
identity, he meanwhile being brought back to London. 

On 21 August a warrant was issued from Whitehall to Sir 
John Robinson ‘to discharge Nath. Desborough, he having 
entered bond for his good behaviour ’,*” but in a list of 38 
prisoners in the Tower on 2 November, his name is included, 
as also that of his father, who in April had been ordered by 
proclamation to return to England on pain of being declared a 
traitor, and had (not unwisely) complied.** John Carlisle, 


%* C,S.P. (Dom.), 1666-7, p. 29. 
* Ibid., p. 55. 
*% Ibid., p. 235. 
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writing to Williamson from Dover on 13 September, states 
that ‘Capt. Desborough’s creditors are very earnest for the 
remainder of his debt of {20 18. 4. Must pay it in 14 days 
and begs that Desborough may be sent to, to remit the money.’2* 
On 31 October, Anne Desborough writes to Sir Thomas 
Clifford, later the famous Clifford of the Cabal and already one 
of the King’s favourite councillors, and ‘ Begs his patience to 
read the enclosed in reference to the truth of a certain story. 
Earnestly thanks him for his favour in procuring her husband's 
release at last."*° The ‘ enclosed’ had evidently not survived, 
and her husband was still not released, until a further warrant 
of 9 February 1667, ‘to the Lieutenant of the Tower to dis- 
charge Nat. Desborow.’*! 

In a piteous deposition of 31 October—nearly nine months 
later—Mrs. Desborough gives the fullest account extant of the 
whole strange business, which is worth quoting at length. She 
‘Desires satisfaction for the horrid sufferings her husband has 
met with in the Tower, which she has partaken. In order to 
serve His Majesty he acquainted him with an offer he had to 
serve the States of Holland, which he concluded was upon 
some design against England : His Majesty accepted the service 
and promised great rewards. He undertook the business, to 
the neglect of his own affairs, in the height of the infection, 
when there was no safe passing by sea or land, and at hazard 
of his life, following instructions delivered to him by Lord 
Arlington, and went to Holland ; he could never gain a syllable 
nor a supply of money, as promised and having neither instruc- 
tions nor money, was forced to return to England, leaving her 
behind, when he was apprehended upon the Exchange by the 
Duke of Albermarle’s warrant, for having been in the enemies 
quarters, and designing to go again, and committed close 
prisoner to the Tower, where he was kept 3 months before she 
could hear of him, and she was not permitted to see him, 
although she had the Duke’s order. 

‘ Petitioned the Council, who granted an order to the Duke 
and Lord Arlington to examine her husband and report ; 
could never get Lord Arlington to hear him, though the Duke 

* Ibid., p. 121. 

* Ibid., p. 228. 

* Entry Book 23, p. 342. 
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was always ready, and professed he committed him through a 
mistake. After the Duke was gone to sea, petitioned the King 
that she could not get Lord Arlington to hear him, upon which 
his lordship sent for him, and disowned the receipt of any 
letters from him, except one from Bruges, and sent him back 
to the Tower. If they came not to his hand, they were 
smothered in England, as she can prove their conveyance, 
Waited his lordship’s report to the Council, but none coming, 
resolved to bring it to public trial, and gave order for her 
solicitor to proceed. In the interim, the Lieutenant of the 
Tower told her husband that if he would petition for his 
release and employment in His Majesty’s service, and name 
nothing of his sufferings nor business, he would bring the 
petition to Lord Arlington and move for his release ; this he 
did after the lieutenant’s dictation, with which Lord Arlington 
was pleased and a warrant was granted for his release upon 
bail, according to the custom of the Tower. This order Sir 
John was served with, and bail was given, but he would not 
release him until a pretended debt was satisfied, in which a 
friend of his was engaged. Assured him debt was paid, but 
could not persuade him to let her have the order without 
money, so proffered 10 pieces, which he refused ; but remember- 
ing what the gaoler Gent had told in her husband’s chamber, 
concerning his keeping Col. Rotherburn’s pardon whilst he was 
hanged, saw there was no working upon him, but got to the 
Tower to her husband; intended to present the lieutenant 
with what he desired, and had it in her pocket, but under- 
standing that the King’s allowance was detained, demanded 
it, which he denied, so that he not only wronged the prisoner 
but abused His Majesty. After this he was more enraged than 
before and her husband was kept 7 months a prisoner, after the 
signing of his release. 

* They have villified her husband with all the falsehoods they 
could, having asserted that he was no gentleman, when he was 
neither born nor bred below them, his first employment being 
that of a captain. Sir John called him a rascal and a tailor, 
the worst of trades, when none of his relations were ever so 
much as apprentices. It cuts her to the soul to be trampled 
over, yet if she could have satisfaction, would not bring it 
upon the public stage, and would rather have recompense than 
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revenge. If Lord Arlington would fulfil the King’s promise, 
her husband would have his arrears of £500 due to him at 
Dunkirk and be put in some employment ; otherwise, must 
be forced to seek redress having spent her own little fortune, 
received on her marriage.’ To whom the statement was 
directed is not apparent—most likely king and council.** 

Sir John Robinson, the lieutenant of the Tower—a Presby- 
terian alderman turned Royalist just before the Restoration, 
and lord mayor, 1662-3—seems on this showing to have been 
a deep-dyed rascal who perhaps hoped to extract money or 
information out of his charge (perhaps of his father’s hidden 
acquisitions ?). Either that or he was suborned by Arlington, 
distrustful of the authenticity of Nathaniel’s ‘ conversion’ 
from suspected sedition to loyalty and willingness to act as 
spy and informer, to subject the prisoner to mental anguish 
and suspense in the hope of perhaps inducing him to divulge 
information which he might conceivably have been supposed to 
be withholding. He was, after all, the son of a disliked and 
extremely suspect man who had been one of the protector’s 
staunchest henchmen, and one of the most consistent opponents 
of a return to monarchy after his death as before it, though 
he had been either too fortunate or too circumspect to be 
himself a regicide. Robinson was himself married to Anne, 
the sister of Arlington’s secretary Joseph Williamson, who 
appears frequently in the course of the narrative. The most 
eminent of the Soviet historians of the Interregnum, Professors 
Pashukanis and Angarov, suggest that after the final defeat 
of ‘revolutionary ’ idealism with the crushing of the ‘ Diggers ’ 
in 1649 and the failure of the ‘ Saints’ in- 1653, some of the 
most prominent would-be ‘ idealists ’—Wildman is probably 
the best example—tended to turn careerists ;** complete di- 
illusion combined with poverty might have turned young 
Nathaniel Desborough into an amateur spy-informer—and not 
a very successful one at that. 

Apart from two interesting minor references, he now to all 
intents and purposes disappears from history. On 29 July 


*C.S.P. (Dom.), 1667, p. 553-5—' Anne Desborough to — ’ 

“ Christopher Hill, ‘ Soviet Interpretations of the English Interregnum ’ in 
Economic History Review, 1938. John Wildman, who, together with Lilburne, 
crossed swords with Ireton at Putney, is reputed to have made about £52,000 
out of land speculation after 1650, 
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1669, John Carlisle, writing again to Williamson from Dover, 
prays him to ‘ put Lord Arlington in mind of my having paid 
Mr. Desborough’s debt, and of the money disbursed for the 
scout boat’ to convey him. Nearly two years later—22 
March 1671, he inquires ‘. . . Shall I write to Lord Arlington 
about Desborough’s debt of £20 and £13 I disbursed in the 
late war in the scout boat the last month I employed her ?’* 
The culprit seems never to have been able—or willing—to 
meet the liability. As his father’s will was proved by his next 
younger brother, Valentine, on 20 September 1680,** Nathaniel 
must be presumed to have died sometime between 1671 and 
that date at the latest. 

Valentine Desborough appears to have been implicated in 
suspected conspiracy about the time of the Rye House Plot, 
in which the two old Cromwellian soldiers, Rumbold and 
Rumsey, figured so prominently. There is extant a ‘ Warrant 
to Thos. Atterbury, messenger, to search for, apprehend, and 
bring before Mr. Secretary Valentine Desborough, to answer 
such things as shall be objected against him.’*”? The remainder 
of the history of the family seems to have been peaceful and 
uneventful. The major-general himself died at Hackney in 
1680,2* his brother Samuel (formerly councillor for Scotland 
under the protectors) at his Cambridgeshire manor of Eltisley 
in 1690. Jane, Nathaniel’s sister, died in 1729; there is no 
further record of either Valentine or a younger brother Samuel. 
The last definite record of the fate of the family in the main 
line seems to be that of the death on 14 November 1741, of 
Platt, grandson of the major-general’s youngest son,Benjamin, 
who himself died on 21 February 1708** 

IDWAL JONES. 


* State Papers (Dom.), Car. II, 263, No. 100. 

*§ State Papers (Dom.), Car. II, 288, No. 96. 

**© Reg. in P.C.C, 115, Bath. 

*? State Papers (Dom.), Entry Book, 54, 206. 

88 Probate Act Book, P.C.C, 1680. 

** B.M. Egerton MSS. 2519, f.1: Addit. (Cole) MSS, 5810, £.72: Noble, 
Memorials, 
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PURCHASE AND PROMOTION IN THE BRITISH ARMY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By 1782, the British army was the only one in Europe where 
the purchase and sale of commissions was founded on regular 
and fixed principles. ‘Advancement in the Army was made 
easy for those whose way was smoothed by wealth, Commis- 
sions were bought and sold much like shares on the exchange : 
prudent parents provided for their children by purchasing 
them commissions in the army.’! There were few limitations 
on this practice—the talents or inclinations of the young men 
themselves were unimportant ; there was no question of serving 
a specified period in one rank before being promoted to the 
next highest rank—purchase recognised no barrier of orderly 
progress through rising ranks, According to the author of 
A Treatise of Military Finance, first published in 1782, the 
practice of purchase was due to the insufficient provision made 
for ‘comfortable retreats from active service for the veteran 
officer ’—either by commissions in the corps of invalids (which 
were not in proportion to the strength of the Army), or by a 
pension system.? Major John André wrote to Clinton two 
days before his execution that the value of his commission 
would be most useful to his mother and three sisters, parti- 
cularly after the loss of Grenada, where they had interests in 
estate.? Except in the artillery and in the engineers, selling 
and purchasing of commissions was the practice—hence 
veterans of proved ability and valour, but empty purses, 
were often brushed aside for younger men of fuller purses, and 
slighter experience. So high were prices of commissions to the 
higher grades that poor men, without influence and interest, 
unless they had an opportunity of distinguishing themselves in 
action, often had to remain for life in the lower ranks of lieu- 
tenant or captain. (Occasionally, promotion was through 
merit—in the army in North America in 1759, a volunteer, or 


J. C. Miller, Triumph of Freedom 1775-1783 (Boston, 1948), p. 9. 


14 Treatise of Military Finance (London, 1797 edition) (later referred to as 
Treatise), pp. 41, 91-2. See in general, C. M. Clode, Military Forces of the 
Crown (2 vols., London, 1869), ii, 74-90, and chapter xvi: ie ort of Naval 
and Military Promotion, 1840 ; Army Purchase Report, 1857 : and H. Biddulph, 

The era of Army Purchase’, Journal Society Army Historical Research, xii. 

* H. C. Lodge (ed.), André’s Journal, an authentic record of the movements 

engagements of the British Army in America from June 1777 to November 
1778 as recorded from day to day by Major John André (Boston, Bibliophile 
Society, 2 vols, 1903), i, p, xii, 
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cadet, waiting to become an ensign on a vacancy, ‘ having 
distinguished himself in a remarkable manner ’, became ensign 
in the second battalion of the 60th Royal American Regiment, 
despite a recommendation to that vacancy by the colonel of the 
regiment.‘ 

‘Interest’ was a potent force in army promotion in the 
eighteenth century. Sir John Irwin, protégé of Lionel, first 
duke of Dorset, became an ensign at the age of eight in his 
father’s regiment (5th Foot); a lieutenant one year later: 
and at the age of twenty-four, with no experience of active 
service, was given the command of that regiment on the death 
of his father. Lawrence Sterne’s father, with no patron, an 
ensign of 1710, died in Jamaica in 1731 asa lieutenant. Interest 
was particularly a necessity for officers serving overseas— 
Captain John Evelyn, 4th Foot, writing from Boston in 1775 to 
his father, dean of Emley and chancellor of Dromore, pointed 
out that 

‘ nothing assists one’s own endeavours, as to put those gentlemen 

(the general officers) frequently in mind of one through the means 

of their own particular friends. . . . When you get among lords 

spiritual and temporal . . . cast about and find out through 
what channel you could come at General Howe, General Clinton, 

Lord Percy, General Grant ... any General or man of rank 

who may be coming out, or may hereafter be sent out. You 

will hardly conceive what importance it is of to one; . . . * tis 


inconceivable the trifling circumstances by which one rises in our 
line... .’6 


The purchasing of commissions in the British army has had 
many critics, who have emphasised the weaknesses which it 
caused. Its main faults were that it made entry into, and 
promotion in, the army, a matter of favour rather than of merit ; 
it led to the scandal of sinecure commissions—Patrick Murray, 
fifth Lord Elibank (1702/3-1778) entered the army at the age of 
three, being commissioned captain in 1706, and in 1711 was 
being paid ‘ arrears for service in Flanders ’ for himself and two 
servants ;7 above all, it brought into the army many medio- 

* A. G. Doughty (ed.), The Journal of Captain John Knox (Quebec, Cham- 
plain Society, 3 vols,, 1912-4), ii, 34-5. 

* Sir John Irwin (1728-1788), son of Alexander Irwin (? -1752), colonel 
of the 5th Regiment of Foot, 1737 until his death. 

‘*G. D. Scull (ed.), Memoiry and Letters of William Glenville Evelyn, 4th 
Foot, from North America, 1774-1776 (Oxford, 1879), pp. 69-70: see also p. 52. 

’ A.C. Murray, The Five Sons of Bare Betty (London, 1936), pp. 27-6. 
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crities, whom the army was expected to furnish with a comfort- 
able living—the son of Lord President Culloden, ‘as he was 
not likely to prove either a good scholar or an eminent pro- 
fessional man, a commission was procured for him in the Blues.’® 
The result was thus summed up in a chapter on young officers 
of an eighteenth century military manual : 

‘Money and powerful relations will always procure them what they 

want ; they have therefore no occasion to apply themselves to the 

knowledge of their duty. It is from this way of thinking that so 

many of them do so little credit to their posts ; not from the want 

of genius, but application."® 
The practice of purchase was liable to many abuses, but even in 
the eighteenth century, there were many who saw its weak- 
nesses, and wished to tighten up the regulations of the purchase 
system, so dealing with an evil recognised before the inglorious 
events of later wars revealed the complete inadequacy of the 
system, and led to a long overdue reform. After 1760 particu- 
larly, attempts were made to reform and regulate purchase 
both by the use of royal authority and by the application of 
fixed principles by the secretary at war. As a result, fixed 
prices were approved, which were not to be exceeded; a 
procedure for the purchase of commissions was laid down ; 
attempts were made to deal with the abuse of exchanges, and 
the holding of commissions by infants ; and the protection of 
officers serving overseas from influence used in favour of others 
at home, and officers without any influence whatsoever, were 
considered. 

FIXED PRICES 

By royal warrant in 1765, George III ordered a board of 
general officers to consider the whole subject of purchase, and 
report what it considered an adequate price for the several 
ranks in the different services of the army.*® The board’s 
estimate'! was approved by the king, in a royal warrant of 
10 February 1766, and ordered to be observed by all colonels, 
agents, and other military officers, under pain of his displea- 


* A. Allardyce (ed.), Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century, from 
the Ramsey MSS. of Ochtertyre (London, 1888, 2 vols.), i, 63. 

* Lieutenant General Humphrey Bland, A Treatise of Military Discipline 
(first published 1727, eighth edition, London, 1759), p. 134. See also the 
comments of Sergeant Roger Lamb on Lord Harrington. [R. Lamb, Memoirs, 
of his own life (Dublin, 1811), pp. 91-4). 

™ State Papers, 41/25, 

1 War Office, 72/6. 
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sure.'* These prices were not to be exceeded, and a smaller 
price, though not a larger one, could be agreed between 
purchaser and seller. The board determined that the prices 
should be uniform, whether a regiment was serving in or out of 
Europe, but that if any deficiencies arose on the sales of com- 
missions of cornets, ensigns, or second lieutenants, the loss 
should be borne by the officer obtaining leave to sell. The 
problem had arisen in America during the Seven Years’ War, 
when many vacancies made advancement by promotion 
possible ; commissions consequently were not worth as much 
as in normal times. The general ground on which the board 
proceeded in fixing the prices of the several commissions was 
by considering the value of the pay and rank distinctly. After 
fixing what appeared to them a reasonable price for the com- 
missions of cornet and ensign in the respective corps, for which 
they might probably be sold in war as well as in peace, they 
estimated every increase of pay after the rate of £100 for each 
shilling per day, and then endeavoured to fix a proportionate 
value upon each advancement in rank such as might be extended 
to all the different corps. As far as concerned marching 
regiments of foot on the British establishment, the prices were 


fixed as follows :™ 
Difference in value between the 
Commission Price several commissions in succession. 


£ 
Lieutenant Colonel 900 
Major 2,600 1,100 


Captain 

Captain Lieutenant 
with rank of Captain 800 25015 

Lieutenant 150 

Ensign 400 400 


700 


£3,500 

8 Treatise, pp. 41-5. 

% Treatise, p. 47, Reprinted E. E. Curtis, The organisation of the British 
Army in the American Revolution (New Haven 1920) (later referred to as 
‘ Curtis ’), pp. 159-60, where the heading on p. 160 should read 1766, and not 
1776. 

% The difference was the amount which, if an officer sold, every officer 
who bought and moved up in rank to fill the vacancies would contribute to 
the total price of the commission. 

“ By an amendment in 1772, when the rank of full captain was granted 
to all captain lieutenants of the army, the price was raised to £950; the 
differences then became, to captain £550, and from lieutenant 4400. For 
the wo for regiments on the Irish establishment, by regulations of 3 February 
1767, 24 August 1773, and 14 January 1774, see Army States for the Ivish 
Establishment (Dublin 1782), p. 143, and Treatise, p. 47. 
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There were also certain fees to be paid on officer’s commissions. ** 
These prices held good until amended by regulations of 14 
August 1783, which did not , however, change the prices of 
commissions in the infantry.” 


PROCEDURE 


Regulations issued in December 1775, laid down the procedure 
for officers wishing to sell their commissions.'* Such officers 
had to draw up a memorial stating the grounds on which they 
formed their expectations of getting that permission, and 
in that case, disclaiming all pretensions to half pay, pension, 
or other rewards for their past services—‘ there are forms for 
these memorials always lying at the office of the Adjutant 
General.’ The particular price for which the commission was 
to be sold had to be mentioned. If the memorialist was with 
his regiment, the memorial was delivered to the officer com- 
manding, whose duty it was to send it to the colonel of the 
regiment, who must approve before the memorial could be 
laid before the king. In the absence of the colonel, the officer 
commanding was to send it to the secretary at war, certifying 
the truth of the facts therein contained, as far as his knowledge 
or belief might extend. In North America, the memorial and 
the commanding officer’s certificate were submitted to the com- 
mander in chief, with a duplicate always being sent to the 
colonel of the regiment.1® When there was no commander in 
chief in England, these recommendations for succession on the 
British establishment were laid before the king by the secretary 
at war, those on the Irish establishment by the lord lieutenant.*° 
But on 25 March 1778, an instruction from the secretary at 
war notified all colonels of regiments, both at home and abroad, 
that General Lord Amherst was to serve as a general on the 
staff, and that all matters for transaction in England respecting 
the king’s military service should pass through him.*! As 

8 Treatise, p. 50. 

" Ibid., pp. 48-9. 


4W.0.,1: 991. See also notes on promotion, marked ‘ Rules observed 
by Lord Barrington when Secretary at War’, W.O.,1: 890, 139. 


* Treatise, pp. 44-5. 


ae W.O., 3: 5, 1. Lieut.-General Edward Harvey, adjutant general, to 
Lieut. Douglas, 37th Foot, 2 January 1775. There was no commander in 
chief between 1770 and 1778. 

" W.0., 4: 102, 235. 
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Jenkinson wrote on 9 January 1779, Amherst ‘ without the 
title is in effect commander in chief ’;** he began to recommend 
in all vacancies for the final decision of the king. On 28 October 
1779, General Grant asked the secretary at war to send to 
Amherst the list of promotions he had made before leaving the 
Leeward Islands, and which was still in the war office, in order 
that they might go before the king for final approval.*% 

The powers given to commanders in chief overseas varied, 
Whatever the powers granted, clarity in their definition was 
essential—confusion and delay as well as hardship to individual 
officers concerned, were the inevitable results of any misunder- 
standing. Howe’s original commission in North America was 
issued during the absence of Gage,** recalled ‘ to give advice 
on affairs in America’, the regular eighteenth century phrase 
for superseding commanders. It was followed, on 5 January 
1776, by a new commission in which Howe was not to post to 
vacancies in the command of regiments ; for vacancies in the 
rank of lieutenant colonel and major, he was allowed to post 
until the king’s pleasure was known—if the king approved his 
recommendations, the necessary confirmatory commissions 
would be issued in England. He was not to fill up any vacancies 
in the Royal Artillery in North America save in the rank of 
second-lieutenant, in which rank he could grant commissions. 
He could also grant commissions in all other corps below the 
rank of major, which commissions were to be confirmed by the 
king.** Hence the wording of promotion in general orders in 
America—‘ the following promotions are made by the Com- 
mander in Chief till his Majesty’s pleasure is known.’** _Bar- 
rington wrote to Howe on 11 March 1776 that promotions 
recommended by him had been granted, but the commissions of 
majors and above only had been made out in the War Office, 
since the granting of commissions under that rank was within 
his (Howe’s) powers ; and he requested a distinct list of such 

 W.0., 4: 105, 8. 

*® W.O., 1: 1003, 675. 


* €.O.,5; 92; reprinted in C. E. Carter (ed.), The Correspondence of 
General Thomas Gage, 1763-1775 (2 vols., New Haven, 1931-3) (later refer- 
red to as Gage Correspondence), ii, 203. 

* C.0,,5; 93. 


** E. E. Hale and B. F. Stevens (ed.), General Sir William Howe's Orderly 
Book at Charlestown, Boston, and Halifax, 17 Jwne 1775-26 May 1776 (London 
1890), (later referred to as ‘ Howe’), pp. 20-3. 
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commissions so that they might be entered in the books at the 
War Office. Before granting commissions by purchase, Howe 
was reminded he must ensure all money matters ‘ clearly and 
satisfactorily settled among the officers concerned.’ No 
officer serving in North America could sell his commission 
without the approval of Howe.” On 25 April 1776, writing 
to Germain, Howe offered his resignation, because he had not 
the power to fill vacancies of regiments, or field officers (above 
the rank of major) happening in the army in North America. 
The granting of field officers’ commissions had ever been given 
in time of war to the commander in chief in North America, 
even if only holding the rank of major-general, and this slight 
would cause ‘ loss of estimation from the officers of the Army.’ 
Germain, in his reply, said the king still thought well of Howe: 
‘ His Majesty always acts upon such fixt and unalterable principles 
of justice that he will never withdraw his royal favour and 
confidence from any of his servants without reason. and absence 
which has frequently proved fatal to the fortune of even the most 
meritorious men, will in these days, I am positive be detrimental to 
no one ; as the King seems to make the interests of those who are 
abroad in his service, the more peculiar and more immediate 
objects of his care.’ 
He pointed out that Amherst had never appointed to vacant 
regiments in the late war, but only granted commissions to the 
rank of captain inclusive, and posted to vacant majorities and 
lieutenant-colonelcies : Howe was now to grant commissions to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel inclusive.** All vacancies in the 
Guards were to be dealt with at home—they were only a 
detachment, not a separate corps, and vacancies would be 
filled up from England, by the eldest officer next in rank in the 
regiment wherein the vacancies might arise.** In cases of 
sickness, Howe could permit officers to sell to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel inclusive, except in the Guards, and 
grant commissions to the succeeding officers. Requests for 
leave to sell in other circumstances were to be forwarded to the 
secretary at war for consideration, with Howe’s observations 
thereon.*® Barrington replied to a memorialist on 1 July 1776 
" W.O.,4: 273. 
*C.0.; 5: 93. 
* Ibid., Germain to Howe, 12 May 1776. 
* C.0.,5: 93, Germain to Howe, 12 June 1776. 
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that Howe had powers of granting all commissions in the 
in North America, and that he could not interfere.*! Confusion 
did arise, however, from the double appointments caused by the 
augmentations of 1775, which had affected twenty-two batta- 
lions then serving in North America,** and most of those sent out 
since then, by increasing the size of the companies, and by 
adding two additional companies, each of one captain, one 
lieutenant, one ensign, three sergeants, three corporals, two 
drummers, and fifty-six private men. One of these additional 
companies was for recruiting in Ireland, and the other for 
recruiting in Great Britain,** and both Howe and Barrington 
seem to have made nominations to the appointments in these 
companies, causing a controversy that went on for years. As 
Howe wrote to Barrington in August 1776: 

‘I cannot help remarking that while vacancies in corps serving 

abroad, and at this distance, are liable to be filled up otherwise 

than upon the spot, it will be impossible to guard against injustice 

or confusion.’ 
He asked to exercise those powers granted him in his commis- 
sion, and that Barrington would not recommend successions 
“even though the vacancies should accidentally happen in 
England ’ : 

‘it may often tend to prejudice deserving officers on actual 

service, neither will it answer in purchases, since it can never be 

known in England with any precision, who is the eldest officer in 

each rank to purchase.’™ 

As late as 24 December 1778, Clinton was informing the 
secretary at war that the latter should only recommend 
successions in the case of vacancies occurring in the additional 
companies by death, or by the promotion of officers at home, 
or when purchases were to be transacted at home, and the 
eldest of each rank was recommended by the colonel—other- 
wise, all recommendations and transactions concerning the 
army in North America should be left to the commander in 
chief there.** Other commanders had not such wide powers— 


* W.O,, 1: 10, Barrington to William Gaull, late 35th Regiment, 1 July 
1776. See also, to Major Ackland, 20th Foot, 19 July 1777, W.O., 4: 273. 


** Gage Correspondence, ii, 204: Dartmouth to Gage, 2 August 1775. See 
also Dartmouth to Barrington, 29 July 1775, W.O., 1: 680. 


* W.O.,4: 273, Barrington to Gage, 31 August 1775. 
* W.O.,1: 10. 
*% Ibid. For the whole long-continued controversy, see W.O.,4 273. 
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Prescott, left in command in the Leeward Islands when Grant 
returned to England, wrote to Jenkinson from St. Kitts on 
3 September 1779, that he would not appoint to any vacancies 
till’he was informed of the king’s intentions, but pointed out 
that great inconvenience must arise to the service by this 
procedure, as distance, climate, and the casualties arising from 
war ‘all point out the necessity of filling up vacancies at least 
till His Majesty’s pleasure is known.’** 


PROTECTION OF OFFICERS 


The secretary at war also attempted to regulate abuses in the 
purchase system by the adoption of general principles. Barr- 
ington wrote to Burgoyne in 1759 : 

‘. . . If an officer, by the length or merit of his services, has 

a claim to preferment, he should have it gratis ; but when a young 

gentleman, who has no such pretension, is put over the head of 

older and better soldiers, he should buy it. In short, the public 
should be paid in services or in savings.’®’ 
Again, in 1766, to Charles Gould : 
officers who buy are permitted to sell . that officers 
should sell what they bought, and no more, has long been a rule. 

It frequently happens in the army, as elsewhere, that want of 

money is accompanied by a want of assisting friends: but the 

poor, though deserving officer should always find at the War Office, 

a constant assertor of his rights, and a faithful guardian of his 

interests. . . . 38 
This declaration was warmly received by Gage in America, 
who was later to write of his sympathy with Barrington, a man, 
like himself, out ‘to abolish all jobs from the service.’ * In 
Gage’s opinion, Barrington at the war office was a ray of hope 
for all: on 21 February 1767, he reported some ensigns in the 
17th Regiment, ‘ sensibly struck with this uncommon instance 
of the justice and protection officers who have pretensions, 


* W.0.,1: 51. 


* Shute Barrington, The Political Life of William Wildman, Viscount 
Barrington (London 1814) (later referred to as Political Life), p. 60. See 
also the sections dealing with Barrington’s two periods as secretary at war, 
pp. 30-72, 129-145; Curtis, pp. 24-27, 159-160; Clode, op. cit. ii, 74- 7 
ay ‘Rules observed by Lord toto when Secretary at War’, W.O., 


" Political Life, pp. 139-145, 8 February 1766. See also Gage Corres- 
pondence, ii, 255, 375, and Historical Manuscripts Commission, American 
MSS.,i, 8. Charles Gould (1726-1806) became judge advocate general in 1771. 


** Gage Correspondence, ii, 486, 10 September 1768. 
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however unknown or unpatronised, may expect from .your 
Lordship.’ #* On 11 June, he believed this policy would often 
prevent applications for leave of absence, ‘ so generally made 
to sollicit preferment at home ’ : the services of officers abroad, 
on their duty, would now be rewarded, ‘ notwi 
personal sollicitations and Interest made at home.’ ¢! 
wrote on the subject of sales of commissions to the marquis of 
Granby, commander in chief of the British army (1766-1770), 
on 31 December 1767 : 
‘ often settled and made up at home, without the knowledge of 
the Regiments in which they happen, and young officers of 
different corps are preferred, when old officers of the Regiments in 
which the Commissions are sold, are both able and willing to 
purchase . . . officers began to conceive, their being present on 
duty, and not at hand to sollicit their friends, is a bar to their 
preferment. And I am continually sollicited for leaves of absence 
on various pretences by officers who think their services entitle 
them to superior ranks than those they iy: in order to make 
application to their Friends, least younger officers should be put 
over their heads.’ 
On 6 January 1769, Gage noted with approval Barrington so 
long delaying a purchase recommended in a regiment until an 
officer in that regiment could ascertain his ability to become a 
purchaser or not: the officer was ‘ ill used by his relations in 
this affair, he is a good man, and a diligent officer.’ A memo- 
rial of officers of the second battalion of marines serving in the 
army in North America to Howe, dated 20 January 1776, 
protesting against vacancies that happened in America on 
actual service being given to officers at home, rightly stressed 
that ‘ no corps can do their duty with proper spirit and alacrity 
when they have little or no chance of promotion.’ “ Loudoun 
had pointed out the difficulties to Cumberland in 1757, notifying 
his intention to fill up all commissions where he had no accounts 
of absent officers having leave of absence from Cumberland, or 
of their being on the way to join their regiments : ‘ ’tis not 
possible to carry on the service without officers.’ Gage 

**° Gage Correspondence, ii, p. 40 

** Ibid., p. 423. See also Political Life, pp. 70-2. 

** Gage Correspondence, ii, 442. 

“ Ibid., p, 492. 

“ a6. 5; 93, 129-131, 


* §. Pargellis, Militar ~_ in North America 1748-1766 - 
York, 1996), p- 322, 8 March 1757 
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pointed out to Welbore Ellis on 12 May 1764 that if any 
vacancies happened in the corps concerned in operations 
against the Indians, it was to be hoped that officers who were 
absent would not think they had injustice done them if they 
were not thought of in promotion.** Conversely, Howe 
assured Barrington on 1 June 1777 that officers of a regiment 
serving in America, but on recruiting duty at home, would be 
fully considered for promotion.” In the case of new levies, 
or promotions in recruiting companies at home, the war office 
authorised the commander in chief in America to fill up vacan- 
cies where officers nominally serving under him were promoted 
whilst at home.**® 

The principle of ‘ regular succession ’, the eldest officer in 
each rank in the regiment in which the vacancy occurred moving 
up in succession to each other was strongly believed in, although 
this might be upset by purchases from outside, exchanges, and 
arrangements between individuals. The eldest officer in each 
rank had to be recommended by the colonel of his regiment for 
this purpose. In May 1758, Knox recorded in his journal with 
some surprise the captain-lieutenant of his regiment promoted 
toa company vacant by death, and a lieutenant from another 
corps preferred in his room ; he noted on 14 April 1759 that 
Amherst had been pleased to remove this outsider, and had 
filled up the vacant captain-lieutenancy by the eldest lieutenant 
of the regiment, who was succeeded in his turn by the senior 
ensign, and he by a young gentleman, a volunteer in the 
tegiment.“® An endorsement of one of Gage’s recommen- 
dations in the 16th Regiment in 1769 states ‘ yet he will explain 
wht any of ye officers in 16 would have purchased ’, Gage’s 
teply in July 1769 being that it was caused by officers in that 
regiment not being able or willing to purchase. Barrington 
then required an explanation whenever an officer serving in a 
regiment in which there was a vacancy was passed by in a 
recommendation.*® On 15 December 1774, John Barker 
recorded : 

“© Gage Correspondence, ii, 228. 

“ W.0., 1: 10, 209. 

: eg. W.0.,4: 274, 122, 2 September 1778. 
1168, Gane Con h cit., i, 173, 204. See also Gage to Barrington, 20 January 


espondence, ii, 445. 
“ Gage Correspondence, i, 501, 515. 
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‘This evening died ee [Gabriel] Maturin of the 31st 
He was secretary to Genl. Gage ; it’s reported Lt. Rook ofthe 
King’s Own, who is one of the Aids de Camp, is recommended 
for the company, but I don’t think it probable that he will succeed 
as Gen!, Oughton is a man of too good interest to allow that in his 
regiment.’5? 
In the 31st Regiment in 1776, Major James Ross was succeeded 
by the eldest captain, Nesbitt, in the face of a rival two years 
senior to him from another regiment.** 


Gage believed there were many disputes over successions 
because of officers’ own neglect ‘in not returning themselves 
timely as purchasers, agreeable to reiterated orders that have 
been given upon this subject.’ Returns were numerous. 
Knox noted after the capture of Quebec in 1759 that command- 
ing officers of corps were to give in a return of the vacant 
commissions in their respective regiments, and the officers 
next in seniority to succeed them, as also a list of their volun- 
teers, and the time they had served.** Gage, in 1768, called 
for a return from every regiment of all the officers willing and 
able to purchase,** the names of officers desiring to purchase in 
succession being sent to the war office.** In a prospective 
succession, the requisite sum of money had to be lodged with 
the agent®*—thus Barrington wrote to Gage, on 27 June 1775, 
disallowing a succession as the agent had informed him that 
money matters were not settled.5’7 These returns continued in 
the War of American Independence—on 6 October 1775, the 
lieutenants of regiments who could purchase were to give in 
their names, and the dates of their commissions, to the adjutant 
general.** On 20 January 1776, returns were called for of all 
officers willing to purchase.** Howe rendered a return to 

+t ‘ The Diary of Lieutenant John Barker, 4th Regiment of Foot, November 


1774—May 1776 ', Journal Society Army Historical Research, vii, 88. Lieutenast 
General Sir James Adolphus Dickenson Oughton, K.B. (1720-1780). 


* W.0., 1: 865, 291-2, 295, 299. 
Doughty, op. cit., ii, 137. 
Gage Correspondence, ii, 476. 
Gage Correspondence, p. 328. 
Ibid., pp. 408, 455. 
W.O., 4: 273, 29. 
Howe, p. 105, 
Ibid., p. 201. See also the returns relating to volunteers, specifying 


their dates of entering the service, and by whom recommended, pp. 209, 
249, and the vacancies in each regiment, pp. 251, 277. 
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Barrington, 23 March 1777, of those majors whose rank was 
prior to 1773, able and willing to purchase lieutenant-colonel- 
cies. *° 
ATTEMPTS TO DEAL WITH ABUSES 

Attempts were also made to deal with the abuse of exchanges, 
and infants holding commissions. An exchange was an obvious 
way of avoiding unpleasant military service, and was often 
facilitated by payments made to less fortunate officers. The 
agreement between all parties had now to be fixed before 
a recommendation was sent to the secretary at war for 
the king’s decision ;*! no exchanges were to be allowed except 
where the colonels of both regiments concerned consented, the 
rank was equal, and no money was given or received by either 
party.** Barrington wrote to Lieutenant General Elliott on 
25 November 1767 that it was 

‘a rule never once broken by me, not to procure an exchange, 

where there is any money given or received. . . . When exchanges 

are made on equal terms, they arise from such a mutual con- 

venience as seldom happens, and they should not be too frequent ; 

but if pecuniary considerations are once introduced or allowed, 

there will scarcely be such a thing as an officer contented with his 

corps. Is a young man in disgrace with his superiors, on account 

of his conduct? Instead of considering how he shall mend it, 

he looks out for another regiment. Is another in debt? Instead 

of paying it by frugality, he looks out for somebody who will give 

him money to exchange commissions. Does a corps go abroad to 

a disagreeable station? The officers, who have got or can raise 

any money, exchange with needy men, and shamefully stay at 

home. . . .’* 
The practice of infants holding commissions had arisen partly 
from the abuse of a pensions system to provide support for 
orphans of distinguished officers by securing to them the annual 
pay and allowances of a commission. Of youthful ensigns, 
Barrington’s opinion was that ‘ an ensign, who for months after 
his appointment wants either a physician or a schoolmaster, is 
not fit for the King’s service.’** Gage, recommending a boy 

“ W.0., 1: 10, 129. See also Barrington to Howe, 4 December 1776, 
W.0., 4: 273, 199. ; 
"e.g. Gage Correspondence, ii, p. 528. 

" W.0.,1: 890, 139. J. W. Fortescue (ed.), The Correspondence of King 
George IIT, 1760-1783 (6 vols., London 1927-8), v, No. 2928. 

" Political Life, pp. 130-2. 

“ Ibid., p. 37, 21 December 1757. 
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fifteen years old to Ellis on 13 December 1764, stated this to be 
a particular case, providing for the son of an officer who had 
lost his life on service, leaving a large family in distress.** By 
a regulation of 1766, the age of all gentlemen recommended for 
ensigncies had to be mentioned, ** and Barrington thus wrote to 
Lord North on 10 December 1771 : 


. . « Two invariable and indispensable rules of the Army are, 
that every man shall begin military life with the lowest commission, 
and that he shall be at least sixteen years of age, before he obtains 
any. ... 

' EFFECTS 
But the old practices were hard to eradicate ; influence and 
favour continued as long as patronage held sway in political 
life. Lieutenant Colonel James Robertson, deputy quarter- 
master general in North America, recommended by Gage for 
an employment in the Floridas in 1765, petitioned Gage 


‘not to suffer the talent you are pleased to suppose in him, to 
execute an important service, to be made prejudicial to his 
interest, as his further removal from his friends will make his 
applications for His Majesty’s favour more difficult.’** 


Hillsborough wrote to Gage on 12 March 1768: 


‘ Pardon the liberty of an old friend who troubles you with a 
recommendation of Captain Edward Pownall, of the 34th Regi- 
ment ; he is brother to my worthy friend of the Board of Trade ; 
if you shall please to shew him any mark of your favour it will lay 
me under real obligation to you. I shall be happy to obey any 
commands you will honour me with for this side of the water.’ 


* Gage Correspondence, ii, 259. ** Gage Correspondence, ii, 340. 

* Political Life, p. 136. See also the note appended to a letter of 31 July 
1778 that commissions are not as a rule granted to youths under sixteen 
years of age. W.O.,1: 996; Historical Manuscripts Commission, American 
MSS., i, 6, and iv, 22, 26. 

** Gage Correspondence, ii, 267-8: James Robertson (1720?-1788). Gage 
wrote of him in 1772 forming ‘ pretensions from his long service, to Govern- 
ments, Regiments and commands’ (p. 622). In 1781, Mackenzie thought 
him ‘a mixture of good sense and inconsistency, and seems inclined to 
dotage.’ The Diary of Frederick Mackenzie [2 vols., Cambridge (Mass.), 
1930}, ii, 675-6. 

** Gage Correspondence, ii, p. 58. Wills Hill, Lord Hillsborough, later 
first marquis Downshire (1718-93), was secretary of state for the American 
department 1768-1772. For the success of a recommendation made in this 
manner by Barrington to Gage, see p. 316, and also p. 503. John Pownall 
(1725-1795) entered the board of trade as a clerk in 1741. Solicitor and clerk 
of reports to the board in 1745, he became its secretary in 1758, and combined 
this — with his appointment as under secretary in the American department 
in 1768. A third brother, Thomas (1722-1805), had been lieutenant governor 
of New Jersey 1753-7, and governor of Massachussetts Bay 1757-1760. Author 
of the Administration of the Colonies published in 1764. 
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Regulations could not make way against the potent force of 
influence in eighteenth century army promotion. The army 
still contained too many mediocre officers. Here is Mackenzie’s 
criticism of 8 January 1775, after the publication of a general 
order in Boston for officers capable of making sketches of 
country to send their names to headquarters : 
‘,, . not many officers in the Army will be found qualified for 
thisservice. It isa branch of military education too little attended 
to, or sought after by our officers, and yet is not only extremely 
necessary and useful in time of war, but very entertaining and 
instructive. . . . Some of the officers who have been 
arpointe’ Assistant Engineers, hardly know the names of the 
erent parts of a fortification. They should have been called 
overseers of the works, or rather workmen, and then they would 
not have been laughed at for their ignorance, as now they are.’7° 
Barker also commented on this general order : “ If any officers of 
the different regts. are capable of taking sketches of a country. .”. ! 
that is an extraordinary method of wording the order ; it might 
at least have been in a more genteel way ; at present it looks as 
if he doubted whether there were any such. . . . ’74 
Von Ewald, who served with the British forces in the War 
of Independence, noted that English officers did not study the 
art of war whilst in camp—their portmanteaux were filled with 
bags of hair powder, boxes of sweet smelling pomatum, cards 
instead of maps, even novels or stage plays.” In 1804, on 
joining the Blues as regimental surgeon, James McGrigor” 
noted that the officers were sons of nobility, and of the most 
opulent men in the kingdom, men of polished manners and 
education, but not so much imbued with the military sentiment 
as were those of many other cavalry regiments. Several officers 
had no intention of following the military profession : ‘ heirs 
to large properties, they had been placed in the Blues for a few 
years to learn life, and see a little of the world: then to retire 
and take charge of their own estates.’* He later concluded : 
“The army is officered by gentlemen of anything but a studious 
turn of mind. There is more of gaiety, and perhaps of giddiness, 
” Mackenzie, op. cit. i, p. 3. See also pp. 199, 291-2; ii, pp. 385-6, 687-8 
for further critical comments on the engineers. 
"\ Barker, p.91. For a further order of this nature, see Howe, p. 264. 


" J. F.C. Fuller, British Light Infantry in the Eighteenth Century (London 
1925), pp. 152-3. For Von Ewald, see p. 137 of that work. 


% 1771-1858 ; mental surgeon 1793-1805, director general army medical 
department 1815-1851. 


™ J. McGrigor, Autobiography (London 1861), pp. 153-4. 
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or thoughtlessness, among them, than among any other class, 
Unless in time of war, their duties on entering the services are 
slight, and amusement is too often their principal occupation. 
A great many of them being well born, and all of hate gentlemen, 
they do not look with much respect to a profession which requires 
study and close attention, or what they term plodding and 
drudgery. In fact, not a small portion of them have betaken 
themselves to the Army from their distaste to study, and some of 
them from unsteadiness. Their parents have intended them for 
the church, the law, or some other profession, in which they had 
the fairest prospects of success ; but after their failures in either 
of these, they have viewed with envy the seemingly easy, gentle- 
manly life of some officer in the army who happened to have no 
other object than riding out after the morning parade, or saunter- 
ing about a town, ogling and coquetting with the fair who admired 
his dress and equipment, and who was an object of notice at 
concerts, theatre, and evening parties.’75 

The need to improve the quality of officers was the real reason 
behind the foundation of the Royal Military College at Wool- 
wich in 1800, and the Military School at High Wycombe (from 
which Sandhurst developed) in 1802. 

Despite growing criticism of its many weaknesses, the pur- 
chase system was strongly defended. The duke of Wellington, 
giving evidence before a finance committee in 1828 declared : 

‘The description of gentlemen of whom the officers in the army 

were composed made from their education, manners, and habits, 

the best officers in the world, and that to compose the officers of 

a lower class would cause the Army to deteriorate’ ; 7° 
whilst in 1833, he maintained to the army and navy appoint- 
ments committee that purchase brought into the army men of 
fortune and character, connected with the interests and fortunes 
of the country.”” Palmerston, who had been secretary of war 
since 1809, in 1828 also thought it desirable ‘ to connect the 


higher classes of society with the Army’: 
‘he did not know any more effective method of connecting them 
than by allowing members of high families who held commissions 
to get on with greater rapidity than they would by mere 
seniority.’78 

Not till 1871, after further active proofs of its inefficiency, was 

the system abolished. Eric ROBSON 


% Ibid., pp. 195-7. This had a bad effect on even good medical men 
joining the army. McGrigor considered that too many medical men joined 
the army instead of practising in civil life ‘ from dread of the drudgery and 
difficulties which beset all on their first entering into practice.’ 

7 Clode, op. cit., ii, 86. 

% Ibid., i, 106: Arthur Wellesley, first duke of Wellington (1769-1852). 

78 Jbid., ii, 86 : Henry John Temple, third Viscount Palmerston (1784-1865). 
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IS THERE AN ANGLO-AMERICAN POLITICAL 
TRADITION ?! 


Historians who are actively concerned with the problems of 
their own times tend both to gain and to suffer from this 
concern, Their attention is likely to be called to aspects of 
history to which the current situation gives a new and hitherto 
unseen significance. At the same time, they may well be 
induced consciously, or more often unconsciously, to distort 
the features of the past in order to render what appears to be a 
service to the work in hand. In this respect, of course, they 
are not alone. Those whose business it is to interpret not the 
past, but the present itself, are all too likely at a time of inter- 
national tension to stress, for instance, in their portrayal of an 
enemy country, characteristics that would be passed over in 
silence were an ally concerned. Nor has this failing been 
confined to our own contemporaries. At the time of the Cri- 
mean War, a French liberal could be shocked at the fact that 
the British press, which daily denounced the iniquities of 
Russian Tsardom, maintained a discreet silence about the loss 
of liberty that the French had sustained at the hands of 
Napoleon III : 

‘T receive an English newspaper that I read every day honestly 

from one end to the other as might an alderman. On the first 

page it tries to move me to antipathy to Russia, showing me a 

people held in darkness and silence, citizens abandoned to the 

arbitrary will of a single individual, sent without trial into deserts 
todie there. I begin to feel moved, and then on turning the page, 

I learn that a government that I have no need to name, also 

based upon absolute power, is full of moderation, humanity, and 

honesty, almost of open-heartedness, in one word wholly worthy of 
praise and respect.’® 

The kind of error into which the historian is likely to fall is a 
more subtle one, and less easily detected. In these times 
above all, when the conflict of ideologies plays so great a part 
on the world scene, people are all too prone to conceal beneath 
smooth-sounding phrases vital differences, not so much be- 
tween rival camps, as within them. Some of these differences 
are much too deep not to reveal themselves as soon as the pres- 


1 A paper read to the Anglo-American Conference of Historians at the 
Institute of Historical Research, London on 8 July 1949. 

* Alexis de Tocqueville to Mrs. R. M. Phillimore, 1 May 1854. [Alexis 
de Tocqueville, Oeuvres Complétes (ed. Madame de Tocqueville, Paris, 1866), 
vii, 329]. Here, as elsewhere in this paper, I have translated the original 
French of Tocqueville’s letters. 
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sure of actual warfare is removed. It is clear enough today 
that much confusion was caused during the war years from the 
assumption that the word ‘ democracy’ meant the same thi 
to the Russians as to Englishmen or Americans.* _It is perhaps 
less obvious that even as between this country and the United 
States, there are important differences in political thinking 
that are bound to affect the relations of the two countries as 
the area of their co-operation extends. It is of course true 
that such differences are of another order of magnitude from 
those dividing both countries from the Soviet Union. In this 
respect that polarization of political power in the world today 
does correspond to something fundamental in the realm of 
ideas. ‘Who does not know today that Providence has decreed 
that the future of the world belongs to two races only—the 
Slav and the English? ’* This question, asked by Tocqueville 
in 1853, may well seem far more plausible now. 

It is true that the ideas that we have recently come to call 
‘western’ are ideas that have more than a merely Anglo- 
American tradition. ‘ We are defending ’—if I may quote the 
words used by an eminent English historian to the cadets of a 
famous American military academy : 

“the idea of human freedom in the legal, political and institu- 

tional spheres in which it is embodied. If you take the great 

political declarations which have determined our action in the 
last two and a half centuries—since the emergence of an autono- 
mous western tradition—you will notice this concept of freedom in 
all of them: the Declaration of Right; the Declaration of 


Independence; the Declaration of the Rights of Man; the 
Atlantic Charter.’® 


Of Professor Woodward’s four documents, one is English, one 
French, one American, and the last, Anglo-American in 
composition. *® 


* This problem received its first serious discussion in this country in 
E. H. Carr’s lecture, Democracy in International Affairs (Nottingham, 1945). 
He expanded his ideas on the subject in his The Soviet Impact on the Western 
World (London, 1946). Without subscribing to his conclusions, I must 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Carr’s work. 

* Tocqueville to Henry Reeve, March 1853; [Oeuvres (ed. Beaumont, 
Paris, 1861), ii, 201). 

5 E. L. Woodward, ‘ The Heritage of Western Civilization ', International 
Affairs (April 1949), xxv, 140. : 

* For American accounts of the drafting of the Atlantic Charter, see 
Sumner Welles, Where Are We Heading? (London, 1947), pp. 1-14; R. E. 
Sherwood, The White House Papers of Harry Hopkins (London, 1948-9), 


i, Chap. xvi. 
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Nevertheless, the element of power may suffice to justify us 
in confining our attention at present to the English and Ameri- 
can aspect of this political tradition, to what has been the 
institutional embodiment of this common reverence for freedom 
and for personality in the English-speaking lands. Furthermore, 
ever since the two countries began to display an interest in each 
other’s institutions, it has been realized that the existence of a 
common language has often been a barrier in the way of under- 
standing. So too has been the very similarity of their institu- 
tions in certain obvious respects. It was noted at the time, 
both in England and America, that one of Tocqueville’s advan- 
tages over previous writers lay in the fact that America was 
in every respect foreign to him. 

‘An Englishman it is said has the advantage of knowing the 

language better ; and this is true but only to a certain extent, as 

it sometimes leads him into serious mistakes. We speak not of 
insulated words but rather of sentiments ; and there is undoubt- 
edly much in the current language of American society which 
conveys to an Englishman’s mind a very different class of impres- 
sions from what the self-same words do to the understanding of a 
native . . . . There is so very much in the institutions of America 
which assimilates them to the mother country that an Englishman 
is extremely apt to overlook essential dissimilarities in the general 
resemblance ; and then on many occasions he may miss those 
very points of distinction upon which the real merits of the ques- 
tion turn.’ 
This comment by a British reviewer almost precisely echoed an 
American one : 

“We could almost think that the resemblance which exists 

between the two countries prevents a more accurate perception of 

the state of things, in points where the resemblance ceases and the 
peculiarities and novelties commence.’® 

Before proceeding to explore the main distinctions between 
the political preconceptions of the two peoples, it is worth 
while noting that there is a school of thought that makes light 
of them. This has been particularly evident in the many 
discussions recently of plans for reforming the existing federal 


" Quarterly Review, September 1836, lvii, 134-6. Professor G. W. Pierson 
is Clearly in error in attributing this review to J. G. Lockhart. Sir John 
Murray, the present editor, has been good enough to inform me that in all 
probability the author was Basil Hall. 

* North American Review, July 1836. This review is ascribed by Prof. 
Pierson to Edward Everett. See his invaluable survey of the literature 
dealing with Tocqueville in his: Tocqueville and Beaumont in America (New 
York, 1938), pp. 789-93 ; 825-33. 
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government of the United States. The need for some change 
in American political institutions to meet the external and 
internal demands of the present age is widely admitted, 
Indeed part of the need arises from the difficulty of distin- 
guishing today between those spheres of governmental activity 
that seemed so far apart in the days of the Founding Fathers, 
As the authoritative ‘ Hoover Report ’ puts it, 

‘ the traditional line of demarcation between domestic and foreign 

problems has completely disappeared, and the governmental 

organization must be shaped to formulate and execute national 
policies which have both domestic and foreign aspects.’® 
It is therefore assumed that some institutional change is all 
that is requisite, either by amendment of the constitution or 
by creating new conventions within its framework. A writer 
with both academic and practical experience of the problem has 
written : 

‘ The cause of this conflict between Congress and the Executive is 
not human; it is institutional. The American people are as 
politically mature as any. Some nations cannot govern them- 
selves under a régime of individual liberty, no matter what form 
of government is written into their basic laws. But the people of 
this country have the flair, the educational standards, and the 
traditions to make representative self-rule a success even under 
present conditions. The trouble is that we are working under— 
that is, within the limits of—a structure which makes the task of 
governing unnecessarily difficult.’?° 

These criticisms of a structure that makes the effective 
formulation of long-range policies and the co-ordination of 
separate branches of governmental activity very difficult, 
have such a weight of informed American opinion behind them, 
that the non-American student may well accept them without 
question. What these critics seem to overlook, is the signifi- 
cance of their failure hitherto to secure the support necessary 
to put into force one or other of the many schemes suggested as 
remedies, in the way that the Founding Fathers for instance, 
secured the necessary support for remedying the weaknesses 
they alleged to exist in the Articles of Confederation." 

* Report of the Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch o, 
the Government (Hoover Commission), 1949, appendix H, p. 1. 

1° Thomas K. Finletter, Can Representative Government do the Job? (New 
York, 1945), p. 9. 

11 J use the word ‘ alleged ’ advisedly, as I believe that a new interpretation 
of the period of Confederation is likely to emerge from the work of Prof. 
Merrill Jensen: see his The Articles of Confederation (2nd printing, Madison, 
1948) and The New Nation (New York, 1950), 
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But the American advocates of reform tend to argue that 
popular opposition would only be evoked by proposals for 
fundamental change, such as the direct adoption of a parlia- 
mentary system on the British model in place of the presidential 
system. ‘ The fact is’ we are told 

‘that the popular election of the President is now the keystone 

of the American system and has been such for nearly a century 

and a half. The people will not agree to give it up. Nor will 
they adopt any foreign form of government . . .”™” 
What the reformers refrain from doing is to go further and to 
ask whether in fact this clinging to the existing state of things 
does not reflect a deep-seated attachment to general ideas 
about politics that leave little room for the centralized responsi- 
bility and initiative that they hope to achieve. 

Whatever weight may be attached to this argument, it is 
certainly difficult to resist the more general conclusion that 
both the British and American political systems have, ever 
since the Revolution, developed along different lines, or as 
some might argue, along the same lines, but at very different 
speeds, so that at whatever point one picks up the story and 
attempts a comparison, one is struck by differences that arise 
as much from the inherited attitudes of the past as from the 
conditions of the moment. 

Since the original divergence precedes the large scale immigra- 
tion of non-British elements into the United States, one can 
dismiss any attempt to attribute such differences to the dilution 
of the original stock, despite the importance that Tocqueville 
attached to this point in his later writings.'* It is clearly to the 
new environment that we must still look for the motive factors 
in the development of ideas, even if these did not operate in the 
over-simplified manner that has sometimes too readily been 
taken for granted. 


The common origins of the British and American political 
systems follow clearly from the close connection between the 
first American constitutions and the political institutions of the 
first British Empire : ‘ Mother country and colonies stemmed 
from the same institutional ancestry ; Magna Carta and the 
common law, parliamentary rule and local self-government, 


4 Finletter, op. cit., p. 135. 
8 See his letter to Gustave de Beaumont, 6 August 1854 (Oeuvres, ii, 267-8). 
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the Puritan and the Glorious Revolutions.’* At the height of 
the Stubbs-Freeman era in English historiography, American 
scholars were equally open to its teachings, and saw nothing 
strange in applying them to their own country : 

“the student of history who now attempts to trace through two 
thousand years of vicissitudes and dangers, the slender thread of 
political and legal thought, no longer loses it from sight in the 
confusion of feudalism or the wild lawlessness of the heptarchy, 
but follows it safely and firmly back until it leads him out u 
the wide plains of northern Germany, and attaches itself at 
to the primitive popular assembly, parliament, law-court and 
army in one, which embraced every free man, rich or poor, and in 
theory at least allowed equal rights to all.’1® 

Colonial society was compounded—slaves apart—of the same 
elements as society at home, if in different proportions, and the 
same may be said of colonial thought. It was the Revolution 
itself that gave this difference in proportion its real significance, 
and the rapid expansion and democratization of American 
society in the next two generations that made the gap un- 
bridgeable. 

Both the fact and the reasons for it were grasped by intelli- 
gent contemporary observers. The Americans, wrote Robert 
Southey in 1809, have ‘a distinct national character and even a 
national physiognomy.’ Not continental European immigra- 
tion, he argued, but rather the effects of living on the edge of the 
wilderness, with all that this entailed for manners, laws and 
religion, should be held responsible,'* Thus do we have the 
frontier theory fully fledged over four-score years before its 
celebrated formulation by Frederick Jackson Turner.}” 


The marked tendency among British historians of America 
to concentrate upon the making of the federal constitution, and 
upon the checks and balances devised by the Founding Fathers 
and defended in the Federalist, has led to some neglect of events 
in the States, where in the long run at least American conserva- 


14 A. M. Schlesinger, Paths to the Present (New York, 1949), p. 171. 

18 Henry Adams in Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law (Boston, 1876), p. 1. 

16 Review of Abiel Holmes, American Annals (Boston, 1805) in Quarterly 
Review, November 1809, ii, 319 ff. I owe the identification of the author as 
Southey to Sir John Murray. 

* Le oy apse a ‘ The Significance of the Frontier in American 

“al tien, Amami n Historical Association of a, 
on 12 july, "1893. See The Early Wr Weitings of Frederick Jackson T 
(compiled by E. E. Edwards, introd. by Fulmer Mood, Madison, 1938), pp. 183. 
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tives were less successful.4* By the time that Jackson became 
president, and Tocqueville visited America, the belief in 
political democracy, and the identification of political demo- 
cracy with majority rule, had gained an undisputed hold over 
the American public mind. In that sense, the conservatives of 
the Old World were correct in their basic assumptions about 
the significance of the American Republic, however cloudy the 
image of that Republic when seen through British or continental 

acles.1* As another British reviewer put it, ‘ the American 
revolution has been by many causes and some accidents, the 
parent, and lies at the bottom, of all the revolutions which 
have disturbed and distressed and desolated the European 
world for the last half-century.’*° 


It was thus in strict accordance with the spirit of the times 
that Tocqueville used his American experiences, not as material 
for just one more travel-book, but as the foundation of a treatise 
on democracy : ‘ L’Amérique n’ était que mon cadre, la démo- 
cratie le sujet.’ While it is true that the manner of his inquiry 
helped to make him exaggerate the extent to which the demo- 
cratic impulse had penetrated into every fibre of American 
society, and while this bias was enhanced by his self-confessed 
tendency to attach more importance to general ideas than to 
institutions,** it could hardly be denied that the ideas that 
were gaining ground were those associated in American minds 
with the notion of democracy. 


Americans themselves were ever ready to expound and extol 
the virtues of their system, often in a highly simplified form. 
“Popular power ’ declaimed one orator, oblivious of the pitfalls 
of his terminology, ‘is the basis of all our institutions; and 
the general weal is managed by a simple organisation of the 


4* On the political theories of the Founding Fathers, see the present 
writer’s introduction to the Federalist (Oxford, 1948) and the works there 
referred to. See also Benjamin F. Wright, ‘ The Federalist on the Nature of 
Political Man ’, in Ethics, lix, No. 2 (Chicago, 1949). 

ae cf. Merle Curti, ‘The Reputation of America Overseas (1776-1860) ', in 
American Quarterly, i, No. 1 (Minneapolis, 1949). 

* Review of The Influence of Democracy om Liberty, Property and the 
Happiness of Society, considered by an American, formerly member of Congress 
yee 1835), in Quarterly Review one 1835), liii, 550. The book was by 

- Fisher Ames ; the review is ascri to J. W. Croker. 

" Tocqueville to John Stuart Mill, 10 November 1836, Oeuvres, ii, 66 ff ; 
cf. his letters to Louis de Kergorlay and Eugéne Stoffels, idid., i, 378, 427-8. 

™ Tocqueville to F. de Corcelle, 17 September 1853, Oeuvres, ii, 227. 
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sense and reason of the community manifesting its gener] 
will.’** The historian George Bancroft wrote of his love of 
‘the principle of popular power that lies at the bottom of og, 
institutions.’"** And like other Americans, he found that 
experience in Europe only fortified his democratic beliefs : 

‘ My residence in Europe has but quickened and confirmed my 

love for the rule of the people, and I do not believe that any 

arrangement of political power short of universal suffrage can 
give to freedom the security which it needs in planning legislation 
suited to the advancement of the race.’ 

In the circumstances, Tocqueville’s book was bound to be 
used in the English party conflict, in spite of the fact that, as 
J. S. Mill pointed out, no political writer had had better grounds 
for believing he had successfully laboured to avoid such use.** 
It is worth remembering too, that Tocqueville’s own opinion 
was that Henry Reeve’s translation had made this use more 
likely, by ‘ colouring very vividly what was opposed to demo- 
cracy’ and rather toning down ‘ what could damage aristo- 
cracy’.2? For the booksellers eager to sell the work, the most 
useful commendation had been that of Sir Robert Peel : 

‘The Republican institutions that will suit a new country may 
not for that account suit a country which contains men educated as 
we are, subject to such laws as we are, holding property by such 
rights as we do, and having prejudices (you may call them 
prejudices if you will) that connect us with the ancient monarchy 
of England.’?8 

The enforced leisure of opposition gave Peel an opportunity 
to document his beliefs by reading the first volume of Tocque- 
ville. At the banquet in Glasgow that came as a climax to the 
ceremonies attending his installation as lord rector of the 
University, the ex-prime minister delivered himself of another 


% Charles Stewart Davies, ‘An Address delivered at the Commemoration 
at Fryeburg, 19 May 1825’, quoted from J. L. Blau (ed.), The Social Theories 
of Jacksonian Democracy (New York, 1947), p. 43. 

* Letter to W. D. Bliss, 22 September 1948 (M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Life 
and Letters of George Bancroft, ii, 37). 

*% Letter to James Buchanan, 24 March 1848 ee 33); Jefferson's 
sentiments had been much the same over half a century re, (cf. the present 
writer's Thomas Jefferson and American Democracy (London, 1948), p. 105). 

© J. S. Mill, Dissertations and Discussions (2nd ed., London, 1867), ii, 3. 
The quotation comes from a reprint there of Mill’s review of Democracy i 
America in the Edinburgh Review, October, 1840. 

87 Letter of 15 November 1839 (Oeuvres Complétes, vii, 178-9). 

#® Speech at Tamworth, 4 September 1835, (The Times, 5 September 1835). 
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defence of the British system of government earnestly advising 
his auditors to peruse the work of ‘ a most able and intelligent 
native of France ’.2® Peel quoted from and summarized the 
famous passages in Tocqueville about the tyranny of majority 
opinion, and the danger to free institutions from the unchecked 
operation of majority rule, repeating Tocqueville’s own 
quotation from Jefferson, to the effect that the tyranny of the 
legislature was the one to be feared and would be so for many 
years to come.*° 

‘Now,’ he went on ‘if you could change conditions of society 

with the United States, if that was in your power, read the whole 

of that book, converse with intelligent Americans, before you 
decide that republicanism would greatly increase either your 
freedom or your happiness. There are other blessings in life 
besides cheap newspapers. I do not depreciate the United 

States, but look at the moral habits and religious feelings, compare 

the state of refinement and civilization with which we are con- 

nected and for God’s sake don’t be duped by plausible sophistry 
to run the hazard of change.’ 

Peel’s strictures did not go unnoticed in America, and not 
for the first time Edward Everett took up the defence of his 
country’s institutions. Tocqueville, he maintained, gave no 
facts to justify his indictment on the tyranny of the legislature, 
and the quotations he used referred to the state legislatures 
prior to the ratification of the federal constitution.*? 

What Peel was doing in effect was repeating the classic 
argument against democracy that had been given strength 
in English minds as a result of their reading of the lessons of the 
French Revolution. The English reviewer of Fisher Ames 
praised him for his demonstration of 

‘the impossibility of any such thing as democratical government, 

which is in his opinion, an absolute contradiction in terms and in 

fact. A democratical anarchy, or a democratical prelude to an 
anarchy he easily conceives—it is a part of his case; but that 
government—the control of the views and passions of man— 
the guarantees of property and other personal rights—the safe- 


* Speech on 13 January 1837, (The Times, 16 January 1837). 

% See Democracy in America (tr. Reeve (London, 1875) }, i, 266-74. The 
reference to Jefferson is to his letter to Madison of 15 March 1789 in Writings 
(ed. P. L. Ford), v, 80-86. The same set of passages had been emphasised 
in the notice in the Quarterly Review already referred to. 

* Letter to Peel, 29 March 1837, in C. S. Parker, Sir Robert Peel, ii, 333-5. 
Actually Tocqueville had made it plain that he was referring to the state 
governments only. (Democracy in America, i, 273 n.) 
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guard of public liberty—should exist under a democratic influence, 
is what he cannot imagine ; and what, he shows, has never yet 
occured in the history of mankind.’** 


In the opinion of such English crities what had preserved 
America hitherto from the ‘ excesses of democracy’ was its 
partial inheritance from the British system, and the combination 
of a great extent of territory with federalism, the latter, a 
clear echo of the celebrated argument of the Federalist. Ina 
compact and centralized country like Britain, the danger would 
be greater. 

But it was not this line of argument that American demo- 
crats relied upon : 

“M. de Tocqueville’s theory ’ wrote the historian Jared Sparks 

“can only be true where the majority is an unchangeable body 

and where it acts exclusively on the minority as distinct from 

itself—a state of things which can never occur where the elections 


are frequent and every man has a voice in discovering the legis- 
lator.’** 


This same theory, that majority rule was compatible with 
liberty and justice whenever the division of the population 
did not congeal according to class, was at the root of the case 
made out by a reviewer of Tocqueville (probably Edward 
Everett) in the North American Review.** It was, he maintained, 
the particular merit of American institutions to have departed 
from all systems based upon inherited power or prescriptive 
right : ‘ the natural equality of man is embalmed in an elective 
system’. For this reason universal suffrage was ‘ unquestion- 
ably the master-principle of American politics’. The only 
prerequisite to its success was that no great and permanent 
fortunes should be maintained. American legislation abolish- 
ing entails, and primogeniture had worked to this end: ‘as 
transmitted power sought the alliance of transmitted wealth, 
transmitted political equality demands a healthy circulation 
of property.’ 

The same line of reasoning appealed to J. S. Mill: 

‘ It is not easy to surmise any inducements of interest by which ina 

country like America, the greater number could be led to oppress 

the smaller. When the majority and the minority are spoken of as 

* Quarterly Review (April 1835), liii, loc. cit. 

J. Sete to Major Poussin, 1 February 1841; cf. his letter to Prof. 
William mayth, 13 October 1841, [H. B. Adams, Jared Sparks and Alexis 
de Tocqueville (Baltimore, 1898), pp. 43-4). 

% North American Review (July 1836), xviii, 178 ff. 
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conflicting interests, the rich and the poor are generally meant, but 
where the rich are content with being rich and do not claim as such 
any political privileges, their interest and that of the poor are gener- 
ally the same : complete protection to property and freedom in the 
disposal of it are alike important to both. When indeed, the poor 
are so poor that they can scarcely be worse off, respect on their 
part for rights of property which they cannot hope to share is 
never safely to be calculated upon. But where all have property, 
either in enjoyment or in reasonable hope, and an appreciable 
chance of acquiring a large fortune ; and where every man’s way 
of life proceeds on the confident assurance that, by superior 
exertion, he will obtain a superior reward, the importance of 
inviolability of property is not likely to be lost sight of. It is not 
affirmed of the Americans that they make laws against the rich, 
or unduly press upon them in the imposition of taxes. If a 
labouring class, less happily circumstanced, could prematurely 
force themselves into influence over our own legislature, there 
might then be danger, not so much of violations of property, as of 
undue interference with contracts ; unenlightened legislation for 
the supposed interest of the many ; laws founded on mistakes in 
political economy.’*® 
That the rise of the demagogue involved dangers in such a 
system was undeniable. But for these dangers, the reviewer, 
like most of his countrymen, then and later, felt that ‘ the 
most effective remedy must be sought in universal education.’ 
This belief in the political virtues of education had of course 
deeply impressed Tocqueville himself. 


‘The effort that is made in this country to spread education is 
really prodigious. The universal and sincere belief that is here 
professed in the efficacy of enlightenment seems to me one of the 
most remarkable features of America; all the more so, I admit, 
because for me the question does not yet seem entirely settled. 
But it is so, absolutely, in the minds of Americans whatever their 
political and religious opinions. The catholic himself, on this 
point, stretches out his hand to the unitarian and the deist. The 
result is one of those powerful efforts, at once quiet and irresistible, 
that nations sometimes make when they march towards some 
goal by a common and universal impulse; there never was 
under the sun a people as enlightened as that of the north of the 
United States. It is stronger for it, more ingenious, more able to 
rule itself and to stand liberty; that is uncontestable. But 
whether its morality has gained by it—of that I am not yet very 
sure.’ 


% Mill, op. cit., ii, 36-8. 
** Tocqueville to Monsieur Bouchitté, New York, 11 October 1831 (Oeuvres 
Completes, vii, 79-80). 
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Since the economic conditions that the upholders of the 
system postulated seemed remote from the realities of the 
United States of later decades, it is not unreasonable to ask why, 
in fact, the logic of majority rule was not followed through by 
those masses of Americans who scarcely seemed to be partici- 
pating in a ‘healthy circulation of property’. Why in fact 
did the United States develop neither the theory nor the 
machinery of the ‘ welfare state ’, at a time when societies less 
democratic in their political theory and inherited institutions, 
were making gigantic strides in that direction? To find an 
answer to such questions, it is necessary not merely to take into 
account the effects of dual federalism and the other limitations 
upon government expounded by the supreme court over a long 
period, but in addition, another and paradoxical feature of the 
same Jacksonian democratic creed. And this is the pronounced 
anti-statism, the enracinated suspicion of all government, 
including majority-rule, that is found side by side with the 
eulogies of popular power and universal suffrage. 


When Bancroft talked, as has been seen, of universal suffrage 
‘giving to freedom the security which it needs in planning 


legislation suited to the advancement of the race’, he was not 
preaching collectivist or welfare economics, or the advance of 
the state into new spheres of activity. The majority of his 
contemporaries who regarded themselves as democrats were 
convinced that the ‘ general will’ they talked about, would 
normally function in a negative fashion, to prevent, above all, 
the rise of privilege. 


‘It is under the word government’ declared a journal that aspired 
to be the voice of the new age ‘ that subtle danger lurks. Under- 
stood as a central consolidated power, managing and directing 
the various general interests of the society, all government is evil 
and the parent of evil. .. . Legislation has been the fruitful 
parent of nine-tenths of all the evils, moral and physical, by 
which mankind has been afflicted since the creation of the world, 
and by which human nature has been self-degraded, fettered and 
oppressed. Government should have as little as possible to do 
with the general business and interests of the people’. Or 
finally ; ‘ This is the fundamental principle of the philosophy of 
democracy, to furnish a system of the administration of justice, 
and then leave all the business and interests of society to them- 
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selves, to free competition and association ; in a word, to the 

voluntary principle.’*” 

While recent research has called attention to the role of the 
urban working-class in the Jacksonian movement, Jacksonian 
democracy remained throughout essentially a political rather 
than a social creed. The ‘ so-called labor movement ’ declares 
a recent student of it ‘ was anti-aristocratic rather than anti- 
capitalistic.’** And it was this anti-aristocratic bias that 
seemed at the time, to mark the United States off from Europe 
in general and England in particular. 

Tocqueville found the English scene much harder to 
analyse than the American. 


‘It is much easier ’ he wrote ‘ to acquire clear and precise notions 
about the American Union than about Great Britain. In America, 
all the laws derive in a manner from the same line of thought. 
The whole of society so to speak is founded upon a single fact ; 
everything springs from a single principle. One could compare 
America to a forest pierced by a multitude of straight roads all 
converging on the same point. One has only to find the centre, 
and everything is revealed at aglance. But in England, the paths 
run criss-cross, and it is only by travelling down each of them 
that one can build up a picture of the whole.’®® 


But he was clear how important was the aristocratic spirit that 
seemed to him to have permeated downwards through all 


7 Introduction to vol. i, no. 1 of the United States Magazine and Democratic 
Review (October 1837), probably written by John L. O’Sullivan (quoted from 
Blau, op. cit., pp. 26-8). During the discussion on this paper at the Anglo- 
American Historical Conference, Mr. Frank Thistlethwaite argued that the 
element of Jaisser-fairve in Jacksonian democracy had been overestimated, 
since at the state level control was still held to be permissible where strong 
social reasons for it existed, and since at this level some of the Jacksonians 
had a positive economic programme including the state-ownership of utilities. 
This view is based primarily on two studies, O. Handlin and M. F. Handlin, 
Commonwealth : A Study of the Role of Government in the American Economy : 
Massachusetts,1774-1861. (New York, 1947) and Louis Hartz, Economic 
Policy and Democratic Thought : Pennsylvania 1776-1860 (Harvard U.P., 1948) 
which are reviewed by Mr. Thistlethwaite in Economic History Review, xviii, 
104-6; 2nd Ser,ii, 96-7. But as Professor Hartz himself admits,the total amateur- 
ishness of the Jacksonian concept of administration rendered the effectiveness 
of such doctrines very weak, and by the 1850's anti-statism was gaining 

ere. 

J. Dorfman, ‘The Jackson Wage-Earner Thesis ', American Historical 
Review (January 1949), liv, 305; cf. William A. Sullivan, ‘ Did Labour 
support Andrew Jackson ?’, Political Science Quarterly (December 1947), Ixii, 
no. 4; E. Pessen, ‘ Did Labour Support Jackson ? : the Boston Story ’, ibid, 
(June 1949), Ixiv, no. 2. In spite of such criticisms the work that started 
this controversy, The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945) by A. M. Schlesinger, jun., 
remains a very important landmark in American historiography. 

** Tocqueville to le Comte Molé, August 1835 (Ocwvres Complétes, vii, 135). 
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strata of society ; ‘ Je ne retrouve en aucun point notre Amérique’, 
he wrote to the companion of his former travels.‘ Revisiting 
England as late as 1857, he found its aristocratic institutions 
more firmly established than in his youth. ‘It is still’ he 
wrote ‘ the only country in the globe that can give an idea of 
the ancien régime in Europe in revised and perfected form.’® 
For American visitors to England the same reflection took the 
form of irritated comments upon the political ‘apathy ’ of the 
masses. 

‘Habits of subservience to the aristocracy’ wrote Bancroft to 

President Polk ‘ are so branded into the national character that 

the people generally are satisfied with their institutions. They 

keep down pretty well their envy at our success, their conscious- 
ness that we are going forward full of hope while their future is 
clouded.’# 

But our concern is not with the social structure of the two 
countries that was in both cases on the eve of major changes, 
but with the political habits developed in this period, and 
passed on to later ones. 

The English political system was not based, and never had 
been based in ordinary times upon the idea of self-government 
in the literal American sense. The only time at which such 
a basis had been sought—the period of the seventeenth- 
century interregnum—had left memories that could only 
produce an unequivocal distaste for further attempts to apply 
these ideas in this country. The quarrels between Cromwell 
and his Parliaments so exactly prefigure in their essentials the 
endemic struggle between president and congress under the 
United States constitution, as to make it remarkable that the 
warning they provided should never have been considered by 
those who drew up a system of co-ordinate authorities with the 
same single popular sanction. 

The English idea of government has recently been defined, 
in words difficult to improve upon, by one who brings to the 
study of politics the advantage of long practical experience : 
‘Our constitution’ writes Mr. Amery ‘is still, at bottom, 
based upon a continuous parley or conference in Parliament 
between the Crown, i.e. the Government as the directing and 

4* Letter to Beaumont, London, 13 August 1833 (Oeuvres, ii, 25). 

+! Letter to La Comtesse de Pizieux, 21 September 1857 (Oewures, vii, 461). 

Letter of 20 October 1848 (M. A. DeWolfe Howe, op. cit., p. 39). 
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energizing element, and the representatives of the nation 
whose assent and acquiescence are essential and only to be 
secured by full discussion.’** That is to say that even now, 
the British cabinet embodies in its collective capacity, the full 
majesty of government formerly symbolized by the enthroned 
monarch. Its dependence upon a parliamentary majority does 
not alter this fact ; because all parliament, or the electorate, 
can do is to replace one cabinet by another that immediately 
enters into the full inheritance of its predecessor. In the last 
resort parliament and people will normally give their confidence 
to government and the servants of government, knowing the 
full measure of responsibility that they assume, if they deny it 
to them. 


The government of Great Britain has thus in the first instance 
the power that it derives from its long continuance and from the 
gradual building up of the machinery of the state by the often 
anonymous servants of medieval and Tudor monarchs, and by 
the new embryo civil service of Stuart and Hanoverian times. 
It is therefore natural that when those trained in this tradition 
acquire responsibilities outside Britain their first instinct 
should be to make certain of the fundamentals of law and order, 
by calling upon whatever natural loyalties may exist to a 
monarch, a tribal system, or a previous constitution. For 
Americans, on the other hand, the essential appears to be that 
the forms of popular choice be at once revived or created. 


The period between 1830 and 1870 was one of rapid develop- 
ment in British as well as in American politics. But in Britain 
it took two forms, both of which could be interpreted as pro- 
gress towards the democratic ideal, but neither of which was 
then so interpreted. In the first place, there was the extension 
of the political constituency so as to make it correspond more 
closely with a social structure modified by the development of 
industrial capitalism. In the second place, there was the 
recasting of the machinery of government to meet the new 
problems that the same phenomenon had created. Under 
that head comes the whole series of measures, including muni- 
cipal reform, the development of the home office as an instru- 
ment for the regulation of some of the worst of recognized social 


“ L. S. Amery, Thoughts on the Constitution (Oxford, 1947), p. 10. 
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abuses, the creation of a reliable civilian police, and finally, in 
the two middle decades of the nineteenth century, the major 
reform of the civil service. It may be argued that nineteenth. 
century Britain had too narrow a concept of the proper sphere 
of government ; it can hardly be denied that it developed a 
workable instrument for use whenever that concept should be 
widened. It was the existence of an instrument of this kind 
that made possible the whole idea of Fabianism, and on a larger, 
more fanciful plane, the Wellsian dream of the ‘ open conspir- 
acy ’. 

In America however, natural Fabians such as Henry Adams 


in one generation, or Colonel House in another, were foredoomed 
to frustration. 


‘ All Boston, all New England, and all respectable New York . . . 
agreed that Washington was no place for a respectable young 
man. All Washington, including Presidents, Cabinet officers, 
Judiciary, Senators, Congressmen and clerks, expressed the same 
opinion and conspired to drive away every young man who 
happened to be there, or tried to approach. Not one young man 
of promise remained in the Government service, all drifted into 
opposition.’# 

This could hardly have been said of the London of the 1870's. 


Nor can it well be denied that the root of the matter lies in 
the preceding period. For while Great Britain was perfecting 
the machinery of government, Jacksonian democrats were 
exulting in the capacity of the ordinary citizen to fill in turn all 
the functions of government, and incorporating the principle 
of rotation in office into the very core of their political creed. 


‘ Experience has certainly shown’ declared one of them ‘no 
sufficient reason to question the general aptitude of the people for 
self-government. When we observe the capacity discovered by 
the members of society, extending to all relations and equal to 
all occasions, carried also into the duties of administering its 
authority ; and when we observe them indiscriminately exe- 
cuting or aiding in all its departments, civil and judicial, as 
jurors, magistrates, legislators, governors, acting as trustees of all 
the interests of the community for the benefit of the public and as 
guardians of all those rights for which law was designed as 
security, taken continually from all classes and returning to the 
mass by perpetual elective process, can we any longer doubt the 


“ Education of Henry Adams (Boston, 1918), p. 296: cf. Ernest Samuels, 
The Young Henry Adams (Harvard, U.P., 1948), pp. 168-207. 
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efficacy of this great principle which is thus receiving refreshment 
and vigour from its original fountains.’ 


The idea of a specialised body of administrators remained 
deeply suspect as necessarily tainted with privilege. This 
suspicion has clearly not diminished in force, and can always be 
relied on to fortify suspicions of governmental action that may 
spring from very different sources. It has been an equally 
potent force in the history of American education : 

‘What has been called the “ Jacksonian tradition ’’ in American 

thinking, combined with the propaganda of certain educators, 

has spread the idea that the American child can, if he wants, 

with the aid of proper education, become anything he desires. . . 

By denying the reality of intellectual talent, the ‘ Jacksonian 

democrat ”’ can also minimize the significance of professional 

train ing.’** 

An intellectual like Henry Adams might be convinced that 
the system of 1789 had broken down by 1870.47 He could 
assert that a few years later ‘ nothing could surpass the non- 
sensity of trying to run so complex and so concentrated a 
machine ’ as the capitalist society of the U.S.A. ‘ by Southern 
and Western farmers in grotesque alliance with city day- 
laborers, as had been tried in 1800 and 1823, and had failed 
even under simple conditions.’4* But the experiment was to 
be tried in some form, at least twice again ; for both the New 
Freedom and the New Deal did not essentially depart from the 
traditional pattern of American popular revolt. 

Indeed those who believed that this was insufficient and that 
a new kind of government was needed for the new programmes, 
were likely to be handicapped by the suspicions of genuine 
democrats as well as of those who merely used the traditional 
language for their own purposes. Thus William Allen White— 
a democrat, even though of course, politically, a life-long 
Republican—was willing to believe that the young men of the 
New Deal, or some of them, genuinely thought it possible 
to combine their belief in a planned economy with democracy, 

“ Charles Stewart Davies, in Blau, op. cit., p. 45. The same political 
creed, carried over into the post-Civil War period, inspired Walt Whitman's 


Democratic Vistas. (See his Complete Poetry and Selected Prose (ed. Emory 
Holloway, London, n, d.), pp. 657 ff.}. 


a B. Conant, Education in a Divided World (Harvard U.P., 1948), 
p. 207. 


® Adams, op. cit., pp. 280-1. 
* Ibid., pp. 344-5, 
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that is with preserving to the people the right to change their 
government through the electoral process, but he doubted if 
this were possible. He distrusted the power that they would 
generate ‘in any human hands’ that were ‘around this 
administration or have been around any other administration ’ 
he had ever known. 

“I believe ’ he wrote ‘politicians in the whole are as honest and 

and effective as business men, but I never knew a business man or 

a politician I would trust with all the power they are generating 

around the White House there in Washington. They are so 

liable to be as wicked, as ruthless, as greedy as those men in Wall 

Street.’ 

For a small group in Wall Street had had all the power which 
it was now in the third decade of the twentieth century, planned 
to give Washington.“® And many were not prepared to 
believe, as White was, that politicians were as honest or as 
effective as business men. 

And of course the politician here includes the administrator. 
And in a sense the usage is correct. For under such a system, 
where effective government is curtailed, the arts of the politician 
are required if the machine is to work at all.5® In just the 
same way, the fact that interest-groupings, including organized 
labour, work directly through pressure-groups upon congress, 
rather than through a tidy system of ideological parties, is not 
simply an anomaly as Professor Harold Laski and other would- 
be reformers of the system have argued, but is a direct and 
necessary consequence of the democratic principle upon which 
the system rests.5+ 


It would be unwarrantably dogmatic to say that this state of 
affairs is unchangeable; nor is it my purpose to speculate 
upon whether either the system or its consequences—only some 
of which have been even hinted at here—are better or worse 
than their British counterparts. What one finds difficult to 
accept, is the view that those differences are superficial, or even 
obviously transient. 

** William Allen White to Allan Nevins, 24 May 1934, [Selected Letters of 
William Allen White, ed. Walter Johnson (New York, 1947), pp. 345-6). 

** See Robert Sherwood's account of Harry Hopkins's pean with the 
W.P.A. in The White House Papers of Harry Hopkins, i, 68 ff. 
ni bo e.g. Harold Laski, The American Democracy (London, 1949), pp. 
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Some indeed would argue that, even if these differences once 
existed, they are ceasing to do so, and that the United States 
has begun to make rapid advances towards the common goal of 
the ‘welfare state’. They may indeed go so far as to argue 
that it is the British example that has been decisive in this 
development. A contemporary French writer, with much of 
the spirit of Tocqueville, and wider information, has written of 
the result of the 1948 presidential election in America: 

‘Were they of a boastful disposition—a vice from which I claim 
for them a delightful immunity—the British might well take great 
pride in their position ; now for the first time, they might say, 
since the thirteen colonies cut themselves off from us, their 
discarded mother has resumed her intellectual empire over the 
giant offspring which now towers above her.’®* 

But if one compares the handling by congress of President 
Truman’s domestic programme and its direct intervention in 
questions of administration and administrative personnel, 
with the smooth carrying into effect, both legislatively and 
administratively, of the highly controversial programme 
espoused by the British Labour government elected in 1945, 
this conclusion must seem somewhat premature. If the 
sociologist may see less of a contrast between Britain and the 
United States today than existed a century ago, the political 
scientist, from his narrower viewpoint, must still find more 
significance in the area of disagreement than in the funda- 
mentals wherein the two nations are as one. 


Max BELOFF. 


“ Bertrand de Jouvenel, Problems of Socialist England (tr. J. F, Huntington, 
London, 1949), p. 215. 





THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF HISTORY IN Post. 
WAR GERMANY 


In May 1945, three weeks after the capitulation, a German 
university teacher of history is said to have declared : ‘ There 
is no sense in teaching German history any more. There is 
no longer any German history.’ Such a statement sounds 
strange indeed in English ears, for history has never been with 
us, at any rate consciously, an instrument of state policy or 
the handmaid of a particular Weltanschauung or political view- 
point. I have heard it stated by a German that the appoint- 
ment of Treitschke as professor of modern history at Berlin 
University in 1874 was more than any other single fact respon- 
sible for the war of 1914-1918 and that, had the rival candidate 
for the post, Jacob Burckhardt, received the appointment, that 
war might never have taken place. No doubt this is an example 
of that over-simplification which is one of the characteristic 
weaknesses of the German interpretation of history, but it 
indicates a belief that the teaching of history has profound 
practical consequences and that it can be, and has been, used 
to promote political ends. From the universities, which are 
state institutions, downwards, the whole educational system in 
Germany has been more subject to governmental control than 
in Britain. Syllabuses and time-tables have been so minutely 
planned and imposed by the state that the minister of education 
could say at any time what was being taught at that moment 
in the various classes and schools throughout the country. 
No doubt such a system avoided the gaps in children’s know- 
ledge which may easily occur when schools and even individual 
teachers are free to plan their own work, particularly where 
pupils are transferred from one school to another. But it 
deprives the individual teacher of practically all initiative and 
lends itself dangerously to political indoctrination, especially 
in such a subject as history. 

My contact with Germany and German education began in 
1924 and was maintained by visits at fairly frequent intervals, 
and by correspondence with German teachers down to the out- 
break of war in 1939. My last pre-war visit to the country 
was in 1937, I had therefore seen the efforts of the Weimar 
Republic to broaden the teaching of history in the schools, to 
give it an international outlook and purge it of the narrow 
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chauvinism which had characterised it before 1914; I had 
watched the increasing sabotage of this aim by nationalist and 
conservative influences in the universities and in local govern- 
ment and, finally, after Hitler’s seizure of power in 1933, I had 
witnessed the deliberate perversion of history to the purposes 
of the National Socialist state by the fostering of a whole 
collection of myths, the race myth, the myth of the soldier- 
hero as bearer of culture, the ‘ blood and soil’ myth, the myth 
of the thousand-year Reich and so on—to say nothing of the 
distortion of facts and a mythical interpretation of the events 
of 1914-1919. I have just referred to a history text-book 
published in 1935 for the middle forms of secondary schools 
and been struck with the phrase, concerning the first world war : 
‘Niemals hat unser Volk gréssere Tage durchlebt.’ (Never has 
our nation experienced greater times.) Accordingly, when, in 
March 1949, I was asked by the German education department 
of the foreign office to attend a conference on history and 
history teaching in the British Zone, I welcomed the opportunity 
of renewing contact with German colleagues and of trying to 
discover what kad been the effect of the latest and greatest 
catastrophe in German history on the views and methods of 
history teachers. The conference, which lasted a week, con- 
sisted of some eighty men and women drawn from every field 
of education: administrators, university lecturers, training 
college principals and lecturers, heads and assistants from 
primary and various types of secondary schools—altogether a 
very fair cross-section of the educational world in N.W. 
Germany. 

The ruins of one city after another through which I travelled 
to reach the conference made me wonder whether amid such 
misery and pressing practical problems of food, clothing and 
shelter, there would remain either the interest or the energy 
for intellectual and academic discussions such as I had known 
so well before the war—discussions which went on hour after 
hour throughout the day and well into the night. Somewhat 
to my surprise I found that despite the slightly shabby (but 
still neat and tidy) appearance of the delegates and the evident 
signs of malnutrition, they were as ready as ever to engage in 
the most abstruse and philosophical arguments and to carry 
them on for long hours. Those who attended the conference fell 
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in the main into two age-groups: those in their fifties and 
sixties—men and women therefore who had received much, if 
not all, of their education before 1914, and those of about thirty 
years of age who had grown up in the Weimar Republic. The 
two wars have taken much heavier toll in Germany than in 
this country of those who would today be between thirty and 
fifty, while the younger men and women who were indoctrinated 
with the Nazi ideology are not yet considered suitable for 
teaching posts and in any case would be too young to be invited 
to a conference of this kind. In Germany respect for age and 
authority are still very marked. There was thus a considerable 
gulf between the older and younger delegates which was reflected 
in the discussions. 


The problems facing German teachers today, whether in 
history or any other subject, are in the main the very practical 
ones of lack of buildings, lack of heating, lack of equipment, 
shortage of staff, ill-clad and undernourished pupils and almost 
entire lack of text-books ; yet these subjects, except the last, 
hardly received mention, and the question of text-books was 
brought in, almost incidentally, towards the end of the con- 
ference—it was not on the agenda! For the most part the 
lectures and discussions were concerned with philosophical and 
highly controversial considerations, especially during the first 
days when, out of respect for their age and status, the lecturers 
selected were, I should think, all over sixty years of age. 

The first speaker, in a two-hour lecture on ‘ The Significance 
of History’ discussed whether its meaning is immanent or 
transcendent. He was accused in the discussion of giving a 
purely Roman Catholic view but denied this, though he declared 
that history without Christianity was meaningless. One felt 
that he was striving to hold fast to an old authoritarian view 
while finding in it a place for some of the newer developments. 
Marxism was for him a derivative of Christianity, i.e. it was an 
attempt to apply Christian principles to the economic order, 
and therefore represented a social impulse of Christian origin 
even though its theoretical structure was based on a mechaa- 
istic and anti-christian interpretation of the universe. The 
discussion which followed was peppered with appeals to author- 
ity. St. Augustine and Luther, Goethe, Hegel and Nietsche 
were quoted by the various speakers in support of their views. 
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No one seemed willing to present a case on its merits. Here 
obviously was a seeking after security in a world whose founda- 
tions had given way. Throughout the discussion there was 
continual evidence of that Catholic v. Protestant tension which 
still plays such a big réle in education as well as in social and 
political issues in Germany, and constitutes a very practical 
problem for the teacher, whose class may contain children 
whose parents are Lutherans, Calvinists, Catholics and Agnost- 
ics, all ready to make complaint if his teaching offends their 
particular susceptibilities. 

These Germans, I thought, like the Bourbons, have ‘ learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing’. This was precisely the kind 
of discussion to which I had listened twenty years before. 
Since then there had been the National-Socialist régime and 
the most disastrous war in history. The line taken by the 
second speaker served but to confirm my impression. Con- 
tinuing the general theme of the meaning of history, he pro- 
ceeded to declare that all the persons and events of history 
could be divided into three categories : 


(1) the Marathon category (extravertive—war, politics etc.) 
(2) the Solon category (introvertive—law, constitution etc.) 


(3) the Socrates category (concerned with the inner meaning 
e.g. Socrates, Christ, Sir Thomas More, etc.). 

(Incidentally, it is remarkable what a veneration Sir Thomas 
More seems to have acquired among Catholics in Germany since 
his recent canonisation—no doubt as a symbol of resistance to 
secular interference in the religious sphere. I noticed a portrait 
of him hanging on a nave pillar just inside a village church with 
the quotation (in German): ‘ Never have I thought of doing 
anything against my conscience.”] 

The advocate of the three categories seemed to be trying to 
build up a rational interpretation of history which could form 
the basis or the support of a system of belief. He emphasized 
the need for what he called an ‘ aim-belief’ and declared that 
the scepticism of the nineteen-twenties was bound to be 
followed by an era of faith—whether National-Socialist or 
Communist. The Socrates category was essential to the ful- 
filment of the purpose of history, but could not exist in a 
sceptical world because its significance was transcendental. 
To an English listener this all seemed highly theoretical and 
arbitrary, for where in such a scheme should we put our 
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Edward I, who obviously combined Marathon and Solo, 
qualities ? But when he went on to state that if every German 
child had been taught the principle of the three categories 
from 1919 to 1933 there would have been no National-Socialist 
government, the Englishman was just left gasping at such 
extravagant over-simplification. So, too, were many of the 
younger Germans, who subsequently expressed their inability 
to accept such an interpretation of history. 

What is the attitude of the older generation to the fact of 
having lived through two world wars, in both of which Germany 
has suffered severely ? On the whole it is an attitude which is 
found also in this country—a feeling of resentment, a sense of 
grievance against Fate that their lives, begun in the com- 
paratively peaceful and orderly world of the Second Empire, 
should have been unceremoniously interrupted and their plans 
frustrated by those gigantic disturbances for which they seemed 
to recognize no sense of personal responsibility. Yet they were 
obviously uneasy. Two world wars and the National-Socialist 
tyranny clearly could not be dismissed lightly. An explanation 
was required. They seemed unable or unwilling to find that 
explanation in a social or political system which might even 
remotely implicate themselves. They appeared convinced of 
their own innocence. But whereas the 1914-1918 war might 
be blamed on to ‘Encirclement’, the French desire for 
‘rvevanche’ or the Russian mobilisation in support of Serbia, 
no such putting of the whole blame on to the other side could 
satisfy any educated German as regards 1939. The phenome- 
non of Hitler was too blatant. Had not many of them suffered 
under National-Socialism—been dismissed from their posts— 
even deprived of their freedom ? Did not their own sufferings 
prove their innocence ? Some explanation must, nevertheless, 
be found ; and one was provided by the third principal speaker, 
who began by declaring that despite the present tendency to 
say nothing about National Socialism and to try to forget it, 
it could not be dismissed as no longer influential, that such a 
demoniac force did not cease suddenly to influence society. 
This was the clue: Hitler was to be seen as a demoniac 
phenomenon which had irrupted into German history and 
diverted it from its true course. Such an experience was not 
exceptional. 
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‘We all’ the speaker went on ‘ in our youth make ideal plans for 
our lives, but these plans are violently diverted by forces outside 
ourselves : we are the victims of an irrational Fate which shapes 
our lives quite differently from what we have planned and 
creates in us a tragic tension. As with the individual, so with the 
community. Our interpretation of history is necessarily related 
to our interpretation of our own lives. Two world wars have 
made impossible any optimistic interpretation of history. The 
explanation can be found only in the assumption of demoniac 
forces which override men’s intentions.’ 

Such a view not only relieves the individual of any sense of 
responsibility for social and political happenings: it makes 
impossible any rational interpretation of history, for the 
actions of the demons are quite unaccountable and uncon- 
trollable. That such a view could be put forward and find 
support in the twentieth century by one holding a high position 
in educational administration in a country which had produced 
some of the greatest historical scholars of the nineteenth 
century made at least one listener gasp—almost despair. But 
not quite, for among the younger delegates there were voices 
demanding that the demons should be left out of it and that if 
the conference was to produce anything of practical help to 
the teacher in the school-room or the young lecturer in the 
university, it must get down to concrete matters and talk an 
intelligible language. The whole conference, it was said, was 
too theoretical and too philosophical: there was too great a 
gulf between words and deeds. Such discussions had no 
meaning for the youth of 1949 who were no longer impressed 
by fine words. 


The attitude of the younger generation was well expressed 
by one who belonged by age to the older generation but in 
outlook to the younger, when he criticised the German tendency 
to schematise and thus to distort. ‘The important question ’ 
he said ‘is: How do we value and interpret the past ? Not 
what was Luther’s view of history, or St. Augustine’s, but have 
we an interpretation of history which will satisfy our own 
intelligence and help our students in building a philosophy of 
life? The old interpretation of German history, for example, 
as a predestined and divinely directed evolution from the state 
of Brandenburg-Prussia to the thousand-years enduring Reich 
is obviously invalid. What have we to put in its place ?’ 


7 
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When the conference passed to a consideration of the cop- 
stitutional and historical origins of the totalitarian state ip 
Germany, it seemed likely that we were leaving the realm of 
metaphysical speculation and ‘ getting down to brass tacks’, 
The speaker was one of the younger generation, a very able 
lawyer who analysed with typical German thoroughness the 
evolution of the conception of the state in Germany from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth century. But he left us with the 
paradox that the German people instinctively disliked the 
totalitarian state because of its Roman character and origin, but 
willingly accepted it because of its close resemblance to the 
personal absolutism to which they had become accustomed 
under their previous rulers. This paradox was admitted rather 
than resolved in the statement that ‘ The state is a power- 
apparatus in the hands of the leader of the community ’, and 
we were left without any guidance for the class-room by the 
conclusion that ‘ the constitution (and therefore the constitu- 
tion of a totalitarian state) is the practical governmental 
expression of a people and in itself an incarnation of neither 
good nor evil.’ The problem of the totalitarian state, however, 
was still with us because, despite the disappearance of F ihrer 
and Duce, there still existed the all-powerful bureaucracy—a 
body whose unseen influence had wrecked the Weimar Republic 
since, as the head of the Prussian civil service had declared in 
1929, eighty per cent. of the service was at that time Deutsch- 
National and belonged to the old school of civil servants 
trained under the Kaiser and having no sympathy with the 
democratic and international outlook of the Weimar Constitu- 
tion. 


But at least we were moving into a more realistic atmosphere; 
the demons had been left behind and, in the next session, a 
young university lecturer in history, taking as his theme 
‘ Historical Education and Political Instruction ’ brought us to 
grips with some of the problems of teaching history in the 
class-room. He distinguished clearly between historical educa- 
tion and political indoctrination, while at the same time 
recognising that history can teach political wisdom, a pomt 
which he illustrated by reference to British colonial and 
dominions policy from the time of the Durham report. 
Normally, political lessons were derived from recent history. 
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In Germany, however, there was an evident and natural desire 
to forget the recent past—but the ghost could not be exorcised. 
The spectre of 30 January 1933 refused to disappear and 
demanded an explanation. The two opposed explanations 
which he gave show how subjective historical interpretation 
can be, and are a warning to all history teachers to search 
themselves narrowly for prejudice, conscious or unconscious, 
in presenting the facts to their pupils. 

The first interpretation represents Hitler’s seizure of power 
as a logical and natural development of German history. 
With the emergence of the modern state in the sixteenth 
century, Luther had taught the doctrine of obedience in all 
matters political and had declared that religion and the church 
had no concern with affairs of state. On this passive obedience 
grew the power of the secular ruler which, in the person of 
Frederick the Great, became the incarnation of military 
aggression. The War of Liberation in 1813 was an expression 
of a purely negative patriotism—the expulsion of the foreign 
tyrant, but not a rebellion against tyranny itself. With the 
invader removed, the absolutism of the native ruler returned, 
and this power Bismarck was to transform into the centralised 
might of the modern socio-political and economic state: in 
other words to prepare the way for the totalitarian régime of 
National Socialism. Hitler merely put the finishing touches 
to what already existed in reality—an absolute authority 
achieving its ends by coercive and military means. 

The other interpretation seeks to show that Hitler’s seizure 
of power represented a complete break with German tradition 
and a violent reversal of the essential trend of German history. 
On this view Luther appears as the champion of religious 
freedom and of the independence of the individual against the 
totalitarian power of the medieval church. The exposition of 
natural right by German thinkers strengthened this principle 
from the point of view of political philosophy, and it finds its 
fruition in the eighteenth century at Kénigsberg in Emanuel 
Kant and at Weimar in Wolfgang von Goethe, men who stand 
out as individuals apart from any religious or political authority. 
The War of Liberation now becomes a real expression of a 
new sense of freedom, stimulated no doubt by the French 
Revolution, but finding a ready response in the congenial 
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German soil. The year 1848 shows this movement making 
its next effort for freedom, constitutional government and 
parliamentary democracy. Bismarck used only the minimum 
force necessary to remove certain obstacles to Germany's 
legitimate national growth and unification, and after 1871 made 
the preservation of peace in Germany and in Europe his great 
objective. The Weimar Republic saw the next stage in this 
centuries-long effort to build a German state on the basis of 
freedom and democracy. And then came Hitler and National 
Socialism, destroying what had been achieved and putting back 
the clock a couple of centuries. 

Which interpretation is correct ? Time and patient study, 
it was urged, are needed to answer this question, and wher 
the situation is not yet clear, we must suspend judgment. 
But when we have reached what seems to us a satisfactory 
interpretation, what then? What lessons can we learn—and 
teach ? Could the historical outcome have been different from 
what in fact it has been? In the struggle of Good v Evil, can the 
human actors play a decisive part ? Can we shape the future 
by our conscious efforts and make it better than the past? 
Positive answers to these questions imply a belief in free-will, 
and if we accept this we must in teaching our pupils emphasize 
personal responsibility and choose examples to illustrate and 
encourage it. Luther indeed favoured the freedom of the 
German peasants, but he was opposed to their seeking to secure 
their ends by violence, and he objected to their basing a political 
programme on the Gospels because he thought that religious 
freedom had nothing to do with political freedom and that the 
one could exist without the other. Was he wrong in this view? 
At any rate his decision was fateful for the Lutheran church, 
which became dependent on the state and an advocate of 
political passivity. This prevented the Gospel becoming the 
basis and sanction of a social and political programme—as it 
did in Puritan England. (How far was this responsible, one 
may ask parenthetically, for the anti-religious character of the 
social revolutionary movement in nineteenth-century Germany 
in contrast to the parallel movement in Great Britain ?) The 
above is, at any rate, the familiar interpretation ; but is it 
entirely true? Does not a closer study of Luther show that 
he was neither the complete apostle of freedom nor of the 
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authority of the state? There is great danger of idealising or 
damning the influential characters of history according to our 
particular viewpoints. 

This subjective element in the interpretation of history 
makes prophecy based on history exceedingly precarious— 
quite apart from the fact that history does not repeat itself 
according to a predetermined pattern. To argue that because 
Rome established'a world hegemony, the U.S.A. will do so, 
shows a failure to recognize the difference between the situation 
in the first century A.D. and the twentieth. Rome had no 
outstanding competitor. In potential rivalry with the U.S.A. 
for world leadership stand the U.S.S.R. and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The latter occupies a position 
between the other two great powers which is quite unpre- 
cedented. Canada has one foot in the British and one in the 
Pan-American camp, while Nehru at the recent Pan-Asiatic 
Conference in Delhi, representing more than half the human 
race, welcomed the delegates of Soviet Asia and invited them 
to explain their social experiments. More than a century ago, 
De Tocqueville, in his Democracy in America foresaw the 
ultimate conflict between Russia and the U.S.A. This 
appears a striking example of historical prophecy, but, on the 
other hand, von Ranke was quite wrong in his belief that the 
establishment of national states and military conscription in 
Europe would give permanent peace and security. 

The unwisdom of using history as an instrument for prophecy 
was taken up by the next speaker, another young university 
lecturer, who insisted that historians must recognize the limits 
of their discipline and leave prophecy to the theologians. His 
subject was ‘ The Search for a New View of History’, and he 
explained that the reason for the widespread concern in present- 
day Germany for a new view of history was due to the crisis 
through which they had lived during the past fifteen years and 
were indeed still living, a crisis for which the traditional view 
of history provided no explanation. In Germany, history 
teaching had been so narrowly political that it had changed 
from time to time with political changes, and markedly so in 
the present century. In recent times there had been the 
tendency to give it a sort of mystical-biological interpretation, 
¢.g. Hitler as an Austrian represented Volksdeutschtum and as 
a non-aristocrat represented Das Volk. 
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There is no doubt that the double defeat in the course of 
twenty-five years has profoundly shaken the German inte. 
lectuals. Whether or not they approved of the Kaiser or of 
Hitler, they had been brought up to believe in the cultural 
mission of Germany. To accomplish that mission 
must be victorious. Therefore it followed that she would be 
victorious. The defeat of 1918 had been explained as due to 
a betrayal, ‘the stab in the back’; but how explain the 
defeat of 1945? Something had gone wrong with the whole 
scheme of things. And the ‘ scheme ’ which had gone wrong 
was largely derived from a particular interpretation of history. 
The National-Socialist conception which traced German history 
as a continuous and progressive development from Theodoric 
to Hitler was only slightly more simplified than what had 
preceded it. It was the German view of history that needed 
revision. The history of Germany had been taught in isolation 
and therefore had got completely out of perspective, and there 
had been an almost pathological sublimation of everything 
German. What were the changes suggested? They wer, 
first, that the history of Germany must be put back into that of 
western civilisation as a whole and seen as a part of that 
development. It would then be clear that German history 
is not self-explanatory—that the rise of the German cities, 
for example, is related to parallel developments in other 
countries. The habitual emphasis on the ‘ middle’ position 
of Germany needs to be limited to its geographical significance. 
Its truth in intellectual and spiritual matters is very question- 
able. Germano-centrism had been carried to such lengths as 
to make Theodoric a German king and even to bring Dante 
and Shakespeare into the German orbit. The greatness of 
non-Germans had in some cases been attributed to a German 
grandmother! German cultural influence eastward had been 
exaggerated: French cultural influence in the Rhineland 
minimised or ignored. The Reformation had been the story 
of Luther, ignoring the fact that Calvin’s world influence had 
been much greater. The Seven Years War had been depicted 
as a Prussian crusade: the German part of it must now be 
seen as incidental to a world struggle between France and 
Britain, Some of the younger delegates were prepared to 
carry this process of ‘ debunking ’ to surprising lengths: to 
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declare that Germany had created no new political forms, that 
absolutism, federalism, parliamentarianism had all been devel- 
oped in the west and introduced into Germany, and that what 
concerned German history was when and how they were intro- 
duced. Medieval architecture, literature, philosophy were 
declared to have originated in western Europe, and the bulk 
of the polemical literature about German influence in Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Polish Corridor was said to be historically 
baseless. 

Doubtless this was the expression of an extreme point of 
view which was not shared by the older members of the 
conference, but it marks a definite swing of the pendulum and 
is likely to have some influence on the teaching of history in 
Germany in the next few years. Its advocates were certainly 
determined that it should, and emphasized the need for the 
results of new research and historical revision to be popularized 
and brought into the schools, for, they said, the tendency is for 
teachers to teach what they learned at school and not what 
they learned at the university. The closer contact between 
schools and universities which exists in England was com- 
mended. Above all, it was urged that teachers must abandon 
the tendency to monocausality ; they must avoid telling their 
pupils this or this is the cause. ‘If Hitler had been drowned 
as a baby it would not have prevented the catastrophe of 
1933-1945’ declared one speaker, and it was emphasized that 
there was a multiplicity of factors behind all great historical 
happenings. One piece of advice which some of those present 
found it hard to accept was that in his teaching, when the 
teacher does not know, he should not pretend to know, that 
he must not go beyond what his sources warrant. This seemed 
incompatible with the traditional position of the German teacher 
based partly on his assumed omniscience. The abandonment 
of that omniscience appeared to involve the undermining of 
his authority and a weakening of discipline. ‘How can I 
stand before my class and say: “‘I do not know” ?’ asked 
one teacher. 

That the task of the history teacher in present-day Germany, 
quite apart from practical hardships, is an extremely difficult 
one will be readily granted; and to say that the difficulty is 
largely due to the false teaching of history in the past, however 
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true, does not help much in the immediate task of giving the 
pupils an interpretation of history which will provide a rational 
explanation of the present plight of their country while not 
depriving them of faith in the ability of their nation, in o 
operation with others, to build a better future. 


‘Germany’s errors and crimes, particularly in the recent past, 
must be frankly recognized ’ it was said. ‘ When criticizing the 
Treaty of Versailles, one must not overlook the Treaties of Brest- 
Litovsk and Bucarest which were its prototypes. Buchenwald 
must be mentioned as well as Weimar, and the idealisation of the 
“German Middle Ages ’’ must be dropped. It is largely a myth. 
Pope and Emperor as harmonious co-leaders of Christendom may 
have been a beautiful ideal, but in fact, as often as not, they were 
fighting one another and were behaving in a far from Christian 
manner. On the other hand, one must avoid the danger of 
exaggerating the evil and overlooking the good. The continuity 
of history and the inextricable mixture of good and evil are things 
to be remembered.’ 


The philosophical confusion revealed in the earlier part of 
the conference was shown in the latter part to have its inevitable 
effect on the work of the schools. Uncertainty as to the 
method and the content of the history lesson was widespread. 
Accustomed to having his lessons dictated in detail by authority, 
the post-war history teacher felt completely at a loss when left 
to his own devices. He could teach only what he had been 
taught, and so far as the youngest teachers were concerned 
what they had been taught was politically biassed and was 
now officially disapproved. They knew not whither to tum 
for more suitable material and were loath to commit them- 
selves to any definite line until the publication of the official 
syllabus which they confidently expected. 


There were two clearly opposed schools of thought con- 
cerning the significance of history: one holding that it was 
relevant to and had meaning for the whole of life and the 
other that it had reference only to social and political life, but 
not to individual life, and that there are, in fact, two distinct 
codes of morality, one for the individual in his personal relations 
and another for the community. ‘ Every individual consists 
of an intimate and a social person: history affects only the 
latter ’, was one formula in which this view was stated. What 
would be the result of trying to teach such dualism to children? 
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So far as concerns content, there were those who sought to 
avoid political indoctrination by confining themselves to social 
and cultural history. The opponents of this view declared 
that the evil done by the misuse of political history could be 
overcome only by its right use, and that political history was 
in fact the central and vital part of history. In the field of 
method it was evident that some had tried to teach history 
from sources. Others declared that the use of such ‘ new- 
fangled’’ methods was little better than escapism; that the 
occasional use of sources as illustrations was all very well, but 
that in the main the pupil must look to the teacher as his 
authority. Again and again it became clear how difficult it 
is for the German teacher, whether in school, training college 
or university, to come down from that pedestal of authority 
upon which tradition has placed him, and how hesitant are even 
those with ‘ progressive’ ideas to make the descent. But 
alongside of the wish to retain the old authority went the 
desire for a sense of security in dependence upon some other 
authority. ‘ We need a handbook for the history teacher and 
we need a history text-book for the pupil’ summed up very 
clearly the majority view: not a variety of books but one 
officially approved one. In a world in ruins—intellectually as 
well as materially—such a craving for security is quite under- 
standable, but is there not too great a tendency to look to the 
state (the state which is still to be created) for guidance, and 
perhaps too little feeling of responsibility for the shaping of 
that state? Is there not a danger that ‘ the state ’ or ‘ society ’ 
will come to occupy the place filled in the Nazi ideology by the 
conception of ‘ race ’ ? 


On the whole, it seemed agreed that content was a more 
important issue than method; that teachers could employ 
whatever methods best suited the circumstances and their own 
knowledge and abilities, but that the choice of material which 
would help to produce good individuals and good citizens was 
a paramount consideration. Here came to the fore the conflict 
between the advocates of political history and those who wished 
to keep political history in the background, or even to omit 
it altogether. But when the former admitted that under the 
heading of political history, they would include everything 
which had political significance or produced political results 
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(e.g. the Industrial Revolution), it was obvious that the gulf 
was not so wide as had at first appeared. 

Perhaps the issue on which most British teachers of hi 
find themselves in greatest disagreement with their German 
colleagues is on the content of the history syllabus in the 
primary school. In Germany the social subjects are grouped 
under what is called Hetmatkunde which may be translated as 
‘ Regional Culture’. It is more than local history. It isa 
combination of local history and local geography with the 
customs, folklore, folk-songs, folk-dances, art, architecture, 
occupations and, in fact, anything and everything else connected 
with the ‘Heimat ’—a word rather difficult to translate because 
we have not its exact equivalent in England. In Germany the 
historic petty divisions of the Reich are still a reality, with a 
local life and culture of their own, and it is these restricted 
regions which tend to become the limit of study in the humani- 
ties and to exclude what lies beyond their pale. The result is 
a narrow parochialism of outlook. 

Well used, Heimatkunde can undoubtedly be an effective 
instrument of education, and I have heard Germans tell how 
an imaginative and knowledgeable teacher had made the past 
really live for them by repeopling the local earthworks, the 
medieval castle on the neighbouring hill or the monastic ruins 
in the nearby valley with their one-time inhabitants and 
creating a vivid picture of former ways of life. We in Britain 
have of recent years increasingly realized the value of local 
history as a means of arousing historical interest in younger 
pupils and it has been used with great success by a large number 
of teachers. But we do not limit ourselves to the locality. 
We have also our ‘ Stories from World History ’ introducing 
the heroes of all nations, and in the geography lessons we 
describe the children of other lands, so that our pupils lear 
something of the lives of Esquimaux, or Chinese or African 
children. These glimpses of a wider world have been in the 
main denied to German children. Is it any wonder then that 
they have tended to grow up in ignorance of other peoples and 
their problems? And when they passed to the Gymnasium 
(grammar school), even though they might begin with classical 
history, their study from the fall of the Roman empire was 
generally confined to the history of Germany and of Germany's 
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influence on the outside world. In the Berufschule (technical 
school) they generally learned no history at all. 

Will the history teaching in the German schools help the 
development of democracy in that country? The impression I 
formed was that it can at present make very little contribution. 
It seemed impossible for the German mind to think of govern- 
ment except as a centre of absolute power. Democracy was 
regarded either as something suited to the British but not to 
the German temperament and tradition, or else as merely the 
latest form of sovereign power—one in which absolute power is 
exercised by the majority instead of by an individual autocrat 
or by an oligarchy. That an essential characteristic of 
democracy and perhaps its most important feature—at least 
in the British view—is not the fulfilment of the will of the 
majority but the right of the individual to freedom of expression 
and the living of his own life without unnecessary interference 
by the state—that the right of the minority as against the 
majority is as important as the right of the majority to shape 
policy—this is a conception which seemed almost incompre- 
hensible to them and will take long to learn. 


HAROLD F. BING. 
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The Western Greeks : The History of Sicily and South Italy from the Foundation 
of the Greek Colonies to 480 B.C. By T. J. DUNBABIN. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1948. xiv + 504 pp., (maps). 35s. 

This long-awaited study of the history, archaeology, commerce and culture 
of the Greek colonies of South Italy and Sicily from their foundation jn 
the eighth, seventh and sixth centuries B.c. down to the close of the archaic 
period, amply repays our patience. No one could be better qualified to 
write it than Mr. Dunbabin, who has studied the archaic period for over 
fifteen years, and knows intimately the sites the describes ; this gives his 
descriptions a charm and vividness which no arm-chair scholar could achieve, 
He has excavated archaic sites in Greece proper. And he has that combina- 
tion of historical and archaeological knowledge, which enables him to dis. 
tinguish clearly the hard core of historical data from the sometimes dubious 
accretions of archaeological hypothesis. 

Western colonisation begins with the foundations of Ischia and Cyme 
towards the middle of the eighth century. The position of the earliest sites, 
and the fact that the late geometric Greeks had been trading with the west 
for some years before the founding even of these, indicate that the prime motive 
for colonisation was not land-hunger but trade. Chalcis and Eretria led the 
way, and for a time many metropoleis shared in the rich commerce of the 
west. But during the seventh century Corinth, whose splendid colony 
Syracuse was founded in 733, established a virtual monopoly, only partially 
relaxed during the rule of the Cypselids in favour of Rhodes. Western 
Greece in its relation to the motherland presents a picture to which the thought- 
ful student will be at no loss for a modern parallel. Luxuriating on wealthier, 
wider, more fertile shores, it yet produced little artistic or cultural genius 
and originality. It followed haltingly behind the motherland, with whose 
artistic development it was kept in touch by a continual stream of imported 
artifacts, often the masterpieces of their several types; but its own produc- 
tions tend notwithstanding to be clumsy, out of date and provincial. 

One of Mr. Dunbabin’s most valuable sections is his discussion of the 
absolute chronology. As is known, the Thucydidean dates for the founding 
of Syracuse and Selinus are respectively 733 and 628. These are the most 
important fixed points in eighth- and seventh-century archaeology. They 
are not the subject of conjecture or modification ; they are either right or 
wrong, and the overwhelming probability is, as Mr. Dunbabin shows, that 
they are right. To them, therefore, is pegged the whole relative chronology 
of Protocorinthian and early Corinthian pottery. Nor is this all: from 
Protocorinthian chronology, thus mapped out, we derive what knowledge 
we have of the chronology of seventh-century plastic art also, through plastic 
heads attached to Protocorinthian aryballoi. The chronology of Protoattic 
is also based on that of Protocorinthian. And, lastly, the date of Selinus, 
in its bearing on the beginnings of early Corinthian, has repercussions far 
down into the sixth century. Mr. Dunbabin shows with the utmost clarity 
the vital importance of these two pivots, and demonstrates the virtual 
certainty that they are correct ; to tinker with them on the basis of purely 
archaeological evidence is mere lunacy. 

I have no space to speak of Mr. Dunbabin’s historical sections, in which 
what is known from written records is narrated with precision and charm. 
The book is eminently readable. I find the pedantically Grecized trans- 
literations of proper names irritating and unnecessary ; but this is a petty 
and ungrateful complaint when Mr. Dunbabin has given so much of value 
and delight. R. J. H. Jenxins. 
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Roman London, A.D. 43-457. By Gorpon Home. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 1948. xii + 302 pp., (maps, illus.). 18s. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1925 and could then be rightly 
described as the only book which supplied the general reader with an account 
of Roman London. But that account, never wholly satisfactory to professional 
historians and archaeologists, has long been out of date. For our knowledge 
of Londinium has been revolutionized in the last twenty years, not only by 
the important results of the continuous archaeological watch kept, under 
the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries, on all deep excavations in the 
City, but also by the publication of at least two major works of scholarship, 
the Roman London Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments 
in 1928, and Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler’s London Museum catalogue, Roman 
London, in 1930. Moreover, the late Professor Collingwood’s masterly studies 
of the political history, institutional framework and economic structure of 
Roman Britain as a whole have made it possible as never before to assess the 
part played by Londinium in the life of the province of which it must always 
have been a dominant feature. 

Against this background of vastly increased knowledge the task which 
confronted Major Gordon Home in revising his work was obviously no easy 
one, for what was wanted was not really a new edition but a new book. 
There was room for such a book, not merely to restate old problems in the 
light of the new and freshly assembled material, but also to incorporate 
the numerous important discoveries of the later pre-war years and those 
resulting from the destruction of the war in the general pattern set by the 
work of the Royal Commission and of Dr. Wheeler. Unfortunately this 
new edition, though substantially enlarged and extensively rewritten, still 
bears too many traces of its ancestry to satisfy the need. Revision has not 
gone nearly far enough to produce the book that is wanted. Major Home 
would have been well advised to prune away ruthlessly most of the general 
historical sketch and many of the indecisive discussions of subjects on which 
evidence is still too scanty to justify conclusions, in order to concentrate 
attention on those problems of urban growth and decline on which London can 
now supply far more information than was available twenty years ago, as 
well as on those features of its layout and economy which seem exceptional 
in the Western Empire. Had this been done, a far more useful and, one may 
add, a far more readable book of about half the size of the present volume 
could have been produced. As it is, the earlier part rambles tediously and 
without adequate insight, accuracy or relevance over later Imperial and 
Romano-British history, and the reader is left constantly wondering how to 
relate this general survey to the small handful of facts which are alone 
ene as a basis for the political or constitutional history of Londinium 
itself, 


More useful are the appendices containing transcriptions and translations 
(the latter not flawless) of inscriptions found in London and summarizing 
the information obtained from commercial excavations in the City between 
1926 and 1938. Mention may also be made of the author’s own proposals 
for the permanent preservation of the surviving sections of the Roman Wall 
in the Cripplegate area revealed by the blitz, and also of his suggestion for 
locating the division between the provinces of Upper and Lower Britain 
under the Severan reorganization along the geographical demarcation between 
the highland and lowland zone. Such a division, though supported by a 
letter of March 1937 from the late Professor Collingwood, would involve the 
administrative separation of York, the military headquarters of the North, 
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which is known to have been in Lower Britain, from the frontier defences 
which must have been dependent on it, an untidy and inconvenient 

ment. But there is still no final evidence to settle the question, and its 
discussion in this book may serve to illustrate the wide limits of relevance 
which the author permits himself on the subject of Roman London. 


J. N. L. Myngs, 


Roman Ways in the Weald. By I. D. Marcary. London: Phoenix House, 
1948. xv + 287 pp., (maps, illus.). 25s. 


This admirable study of six principal Roman roads in Sussex and three in 
Kent, not to mention various minor tracks, is the most comprehensive work 
to have appeared upon Roman roads in Southern Britain. It owes much, as 
its author freely acknowledges, to the previous studies of Winbolt and others 
upon Stane Street and of Mr. Dunning on the London—Portslade road, but 
this does not mean that the work is derivative : it is a first-class topographical 
and structural study by a first-class field-worker. 

Some interesting points emerge, general and particular. The straight- 
forward and courageous remarks upon the straightness of Roman roads 
deserve special attention. The distinction between an aggery and the metalled 
road is important and not always realized : though more could have been 
said upon the foundation, or bottoming, and kerbs. There are excellent 
chapters upon how to go about the work, finding and recording. In detail, 
there are some interesting remarks upon side-ditches, cuttings, zig-zags and 
structural details. These southern roads differ very sharply from the military 
roads of Northern Britain. Their lack of kerbing, irregular width and their 
demarcation by side-ditches cutting off a wide strip, differentiate them from 
the regular and massively constructed military roads: and it is of moment 
to bring this out because it can hardly be wholly the result of the different 
materials available, important though this factor is. The precise demarcation 
and the haphazard structural standards suggest the trained surveyor at 
work on the course and the untrained corvée on construction, under limited 
supervision. 

Chapters ix and x deal with more problematical matters. The terrace-ways 
must have presented a problem to the author. So good a field-worker would 
be loath to omit them: yet proof of their Roman origin seems everywhere 
to be lacking and their narrow width and very slight metalling seems to 
belie it. A clearer indication of the reality of this problem would have been 
welcome. Still more problematical is the supposed centuriation at Ripe. 
If it is authentic, then the marked irregularity of the actus-intervals or factors 
requires explanation : it is precisely this feature which distinguishes Ripe 
from the single North-Italian example cited, and the great regularity of the 
attested examples must be fully appreciated in order to realize the gravity 
of this criticism. In proved examples such irregularity is so exceptional as 
to cast immediate doubt upon an unproven case, and if the whole grid 
survives so well, it is astounding that no inscribed boundary stone has 
survived out of the hundreds that would have existed. 

Some smaller criticisms may be added. Statius gives a far more detailed 
account of Roman road-building than the author suggests. ‘ Villa pontus 
edelm ’ is very odd Latin, even for a charter : ‘ pontis ’ wduld make all correct. 
The sections illustrating structure are so small and diagrammatic as to be 
unserviceable: the field-worker must make a detailed sectional drawing 
stone by stone: hard work, but it is ‘ the rigour of the game’! The name 
Mere Bank, coupled with the information that this work is without metalling 
where material for such abounds, suggests a boundary (A.S. maere) rather 
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than a road, straight though it be. An index of figures would have been 
useful and an attachment of numbers to the strip-maps more useful still. 
The maps are ugly, but this quality is greatly increased by the absorbent 
paper upon which they have been printed. I. A. RicHMoND. 


Constantine and the Conversion of Europe. By A. H. M. Jones. (Teach 
Yourself History Library). London: English Universities Press. 1948. 
xiv + 271 pp., (maps). 5s. 

This is a little book in size, but it was well worth writing. The view held 
by the general public of the Emperor Constantine is derived from books over 
twenty years old : and during those twenty years a great deal has happened 
to change the most cherished and traditional opinions. A more detailed 
study of the issues of coin has thrown important light on the policy and 
state of mind of both Constantine and Licinius: it has been shown that 
there was no such thing as the famous Edict of Milan, once (absurdly) thought 
by liberal scholars to be a milestone on the road to toleration—there was an 
informal discussion at Milan between the two emperors and the only public 
edict known to us is Licinius’ declaration to the province of Bithynia : the 
discoveries of papyri have shown that the immortal Athanasius was altogether 
arougher and more unscrupulous fighter than the traditional saint of Cardinal 
Newman : the documents given us by Optatus for the Donatist controversy 
have been further investigated : and above all the deservedly famous Raleigh 
lecture by Professor Norman Baynes in 1929 summarized the results of wide 
research and provided strong arguments for accepting the Eusebian dossier 
of Constantine’s letters and other papers as being worthy of credit. But the 
Raleigh lecture was not designed for the general public: and the general 
historical reader had no convenient book wherein he might read of these 
advances. Professor Jones has met this need. Though he offers some personal 
and interesting points of view upon detail, he has not attempted anything 
very original in outlook : and this book would not have been the place for it. 
The narrative is set out plainly, lucidly, sensibly, without fuss or 
pretentiousness. 

The quest for an analysis of the nature of Constantine’s conversion has 
been a curious one. Here was an emperor who obviously turned to support 
the Christian church, not from political self-interest but from genuine 
conviction of the power of the Christian God: and there have been some 
who have wondered how far the ‘ conversion’ was genuine in an emperor 
who retained the title of Pontifex Maximus, allowed himself to appear on 
coins with the Sun, killed his wife and son, and refused to be baptized until 
his death-bed. But this wonder is perhaps derived from a sense that con- 
version must be complete in a moment—a doctrine which itself possibly 
derives from the modern theology of the evangelical revival. The question 
whether Constantine’s conversion was ‘ genuine’, ‘ conversion in the fullest 
sense’, is misleading, even anachronistic. Professor Jones seems to follow 
the Eusebian documents almost too closely. We remained impenitently 
sceptical of the story of Constantine’s vision before the battle of the Milvian 
bridge, the vision which was alleged to lead to the conversion. The two 
Dearest contemporary authors, Lactantiys and Eusebius in his Church 
History, know nothing of it, though it is incredible that it should have been 
concealed by Constantine if it had then been so important to him as it later 
perhaps became ; and the earliest evidence is the Life of Constantine by Eusebius, 
which was written a quarter of a century later. It is not to be supposed that 
Eusebius made up the story : but if Constantine related it, it was the retro- 
spection of delusion so common in converts. Similarly the evidence of 
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archaeology that pagan temples continued in Constantinople after its re. 
founding is surely worthy of more credit than the statement of Eusebius 
that the city was never to be sullied with pagan worship. 

The author would be hard put to it to find adequate evidence to defend 
his definition of Byzantine Caesaro-papism (‘the doctrine that the secular 
sovereign . . . is divinely authorised to dictate the religious beliefs of his 
subjects ’) or his statement that postponement of baptism was at that date 
condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities. O. CHapwicx, 


A History of Attila and the Huns. By E. A. THompson. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1948. xii + 228 pp. 15s. 


Readers of Professor E. A. Thompson’s study of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
published in 1947, will not be surprised to find that his new (and more 
ambitious) book on Attila and the Huns is as attractive as it is sensible. 
It is a real contribution to our understanding of Europe in the fifth century, 
Mr. Thompson arranges his work in a logical pattern. He starts off with 
an account of the sources from which most of our information about the 
Huns is, and always must be, derived ; he then outlines the political, military 
and social history of the Huns before Attila ; and from there proceeds to the 
rise of Attila himself, his victories, his defeats and the collapse of his world, 
Next, he considers the nature of Hunnish society under Attila and the Roman 
attitude towards the Huns (for, as he rightly insists, the Huns are chiefly of 
interest to us because they once interested the Romans), Finally, he attempts 
an assessment of Attila’s personal achievement and of the role of the Huns 
in the history of Europe. 

It may be said at once that Mr. Thompson’s narrative chapters, though 
clear and valuable, are not the best part of his book. One cannot help 
feeling at times that he is rather hard put to it to improve on the narrative 
‘of Gibbon, Hodgkin and Bury. The truth is that the story of the Huns 
mainly rests, as it has always rested, on the written record of two men: 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the last major Roman historian, and Priscus of Panium, 
the Greek historian who accompanied a Byzantine mission to the Huns in 
the days of Attila’s glory. The amount of reinterpretation these two authors 
will stand is not unlimited. The heart of Mr. Thompson’s work is in his 
chapters on Hunnish society, where he has applied the technique of modern 
research on nomadic societies in general to his own particular problem. 
The result is startling. The Huns no longer loom in their thousands over a 
terrified Roman world; physically horrible though they were (all Romans 
agreed about this) their numbers were really quite restricted and their capacity 
for destruction was limited by their inescapable dependence upon the society 
they threatened. 

The sudden expansion of the Hunnish Empire under Attila can, Mr. Thompson 
believes, be accounted for on grounds other than Attila’s personal genius. 
The advance had begun earlier, notably under Rua. Attila received his 
empire (is not confederacy a safer word ?) more or less ready-made. His 
skill lay in holding it together; and this he did by exalting the mystique 
of kingship. His followers thought he was a god. This transformation, says 
Mr. Thompson, was made possible by the growth of wealth. Plunder, trade 
and especially tribute from Byzantium had enormously increased the material 
prosperity, and therefore the social stability, of the Hunnish chieftains. At last 
they were safe in peace as well as war. Only when their sources of wealth 
were closed to them did their world collapse. This is all very well. Attila 
may indeed have owed much to economic circumstance; and he may 
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not after all have been a military genius. But would he have survived 
at all if he had not been first and always a great warrior ? 
J. M. WaLvace-HapRrIL, 


Three Byzantine Saints : Contemporary Biographies translated from the Greek. 
By ExizaBeTH Dawes and N. H. Bayngs. Oxford: Blackwell. 1948. 
xv + 275 pp. 2ls. 

Nothing could be more opportune than the publication, so soon after his 
lecture, of some of the raw material of Dr. Baynes’s challenging study, The 
Thought World of East Rome. The subjects of these contemporary bio- 
graphies are Daniel, the Stylite saint from Mesopotamia, who died in 493, 
St. Theodore of Sykeon, about seventy miles due west of Ankara, who died 
in 613, and the Cypriote Patriarch of Alexandria, John the Almsgiver, who 
was driven from his see by the Persians in 619 and died at Amathus, his 
birthplace, in the same year. 

Historically speaking, the first covers the reigns from Leo I to Anastasius, 
with details of importance on Zeno and the usurpation of Basiliscus: the 
others deal with the unsettled times from Tiberius II to Heraclius. Interesting 
characters like Cyrus the Pretorian Prefect, the Emperor Maurice and his 
son who suffered from elephantiasis, his successor Phocas with gout in hands 


_ and feet, and Chosroes’ general Khorheam, continually pass across the pages. 


Refugees and displaced persons from Palestine crowd into Alexandria as 
subjects for the charity of John the Orthodox Patriarch, whose own struggle 
against nationalist Monophysitism drops into the background. Yet at the 
end the reader may be pardoned for thinking, as of Falstaff, ‘O Monstrous ! 
but one halfpennyworth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack!’ Stories 
of good life predominate. 

But this is to do less than justice to the translators and editors for whose 
meticulously careful work every reader must be grateful, and especially those 
to whom the original is denied. The translation, which is dignified without 
archaisms, makes the most of the material, and many chapters have been 
thoughtfully summarised. Some of the stories of good life would hold their 
own in any company, as when Theodore, called in to deal with a drought in 
Palestine, insists on those taking part in an intercessary procession changing 
out of their best clothes in order not to have them drenched! The feats 
of physical endurance in heat and cold are an astonishing tribute to the 
toughness of man’s body. At one period, Theodore—known as ‘the 
Troneater ’ to the demon world—elected to stand in an iron cage with some 
twelve stone of iron hung on to various parts of his body. He-is matched by 
Daniel standing unprotected against the elements for years on end on the 
tops of columns which changed only in being heightened. Taken together 
these biographies prove their editors’ thesis that Byzantine asceticism was 
not a barren withdrawal from the world, and that one of its clearest features 
was ‘its passion for social justice and its championship of the poor and the 
Oppressed . . . the Aumiliores on whom the East Roman world pressed so 
heavily’, In presenting these stories, which hang on the edge of dreamland, 
as history, a plea might be made for more concession to visual aids in the form 
of maps and illustrations, and also some expansion of the notes, which should 
as constantly as possible remind that Kala’at Sim’An, Mar Saba, etc., still 
have the relics of all this to show. It is compression perhaps that has led to 
the confusing reference on p. 2 to the Augusta Ariadne. But as it stands, this 
is a fine book worthy of its authors’ great reputation. 

P. D, WHITTING. 
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The Photian Schism : History and Legend. By Francis Dvornix. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1948. xiv + 504 pp. 35s. 


Photius and his circle have always exercised a fascination over the student 
of Byzantine church history and literature. In the Orthodox church ang 
its sphere he has always been seen as a great scholar and churchman, byt 
in the west he has been denounced as the heretic par excellence, by whom 
actions the ancient unity of the church was lost and the west cut off from 
the east, with the far-reaching results that can be traced right down to the 
present day. Dr. Dvornik, in his interesting and convincing book, re-examines 
in great detail all the evidence on which the historians of the west have based 
their picture of the Photian schism, and at the same time brings a number 
of new sources to bear, which lead him to the conclusion that to Photing 
‘the great patriarch and father of the Eastern Church . . . History owes 
reparation for the calumnies that for centuries have darkened his reputation 
in the West.’ 

The struggle between the patriarchs Photius and Ignatius, in spite of all 
its complications, would have been settled peacefully, had it not been for the 
intervention of the pope, Nicholas I, who in order to reassert his claims to 
Illyricum, challenged the legality of Photius’ enthronement in 858. But it 
came about that in Constantinople and in the presence of the pope’s envoys 
at the synod of 861 Ignatius was condemned. The pope’s answer was to call 
a synod at Rome in the same year, at which Photius was excommunicated. 
The moderation of Photius’ behaviour might have led to a reconciliation 
had not Nicholas intervened, at the request of Boris, in Bulgarian church 
affairs. This provoked Byzantium; and Photius with great dexterity 
transferred the issue from personal to general grounds, and in his famous 
circular of 867 denounced the Roman church for certain deviations, including 
the introduction into the creed of the ‘ filioque’. Asa result of this a new synod 
was convoked in Constantinople in 867, which condemned the Roman synods 
and anathematized the pope. 

In the same year Pope Nicholas died and Photius was removed from the 
patriarchal throne by the new emperor, Basil 1. Ignatius, who was reinstated, 
condemned Photius in the synod of 869-870, which repealed the decisions of 
867. But Photius, who lacked the inflexibility of Ignatius, cultivated friendly 
relations with Basil's court, and even undertook to teach his son, afterwards 
the Emperor Leo VI. So when Ignatius died in 878 Photius was again called 
to the patriarchal throne, and at the so-called Eighth Synod (879-880) his 
first patriarchate was also recognized as legal. Dr. Dvornik has shown that 
Pope John VIII (872-882) ratified the decisions of this synod, and by his 
conciliatory policy greatly contributed towards removing the causes of the 
schism ; whereas previously historians have held that on this occasion Photin 
was again condemned by the pope. It was the writings of Ignatius’ followers, 
who even after their leader's death continued their struggle against Photius, 
which led to this confusion, The memory of the synod of 867, however, was 
never dispelled from the minds of the Romans. It gave rise to what Dr 
Dvornik calls the ‘ Photian legend’, in which all the brighter sides of the 
personality of Photius were forgotten ; it poisoned the relations of the two 
churches, and influenced the course of Christianity for the following centuries. 

The main arguments and results of this long and involved book have already 
been published by Dr, Dvornik in various periodicals, but more evidence * 
added here and the necessary historical background is excellently traced. 
A full bibliography enhances the value of this remarkable study. 

C. A, TRYPANIS. 
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The Bogomils : a study in Balkan Neo-Manichaeism. By Dmitri OBOLENSKY. 
London : Cambridge University Press. 1948. xiv + 317 pp., (map). 25s. 


During recent years scholars have been increasingly attracted to the 
problem of Manichaeism and the various forms which it took in Europe and 
the Mediterranean world in the middle ages. Among the various studies on 
medieval Manichaeism in the Balkans there are two which are particularly 
important for English speaking readers. MM.Vaillant and Puech have given 
us a French translation of the indispensable tenth-century Old Slavonic 
treatise by Cosmas the Priest, together with a valuable description of the 
Bogomile heresy in general. And now Prince Obolensky’s book gives an 
admirable account of the origins and history of the sect in medieval Bulgaria. 

Prince Obolensky begins with a brief consideration of the original Mani- 
chaean heresy and its development in the Near East. The warlike Paulicians 
were transported into Thrace in the early middle ages and their heresy 
evidently took root there together with that of the more contemplative 
Massalians. Both these heresies influenced to some extent the tenth-century 
priest (pop) Bogomil, the founder of the dualist heresy in Bulgaria known 
by his name. When Bulgaria was conquered by the Byzantines in the late 
tenth and early eleventh centuries the heresy, which was especially strong 
in Macedonia, was not outrooted. On the contrary it spread to other parts 
of this empire, as is well known from the evidence of such twelfth-century 
Byzantines as Anna Comnena and Euthymius Zigabenus. In Bulgaria it 
continued to flourish in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In Byzantium 
it raised its head from time to time, even in such strongholds of orthodoxy 
as Mt. Athos. Its history in other Balkan territories is outside the scope of 
this study, but Appendix 4 contains a very brief survey of Bogomilism in 
Russia, Serbia, Bosnia and Hum. Appendix 5 touches on the controversial 
problem of the influence of Bogomilism on the development of dualist heresies 
in the west. 

Though the main outlines of the development of Bogomilism in Bulgaria 
appear to have been satisfactorily established, the story is still in certain 
respects conjectural, for, as Prince Obolensky is careful to point out, the 
sources are sometimes inadequate and the evidence inconclusive. Not 
all will be in entire agreement with his conclusions, In the present writer's 
view he overdoes his repeated assertion that excessive byzantinization accounts 
for the vigour of Bogomilism in Bulgaria. In regions where byzantinization 
was almost or entirely unknown Bogomilism flourished with equal strength, 
and its success may rather be ascribed to the appeal of its own asceticism 
and teaching, and the popularity of its attack on the organized church and 
the great ecclesiastical landowners (as was the case with the Patarenes in 
Bosnia and the Cathars in the south of France). 

Prince Obolensky’s careful and scholarly study, together with the equally 
valuable contributions of MM. Vaillant and Puech, may be warmly com- 
mended to ali who are interested in one of the most elusive and significant 
of the medieval heresies. And as any consideration of Slavonic studies drives 

awareness of the difficulties of communication between east and west, 
particularly with regard to the exchange of publications, it is perhaps per- 
missible to draw the attention of readers to Byzantinoslavica (Prague), one 
of the few international journals still attempting to bridge this gulf for the 
historian. Joan Hussey. 
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La Vie ruvale en Bourgogne jusqu’au début du onziéme siécle. By Anprt 
D&LEAGE. Macon : Protat Fréres. 1941. 3 vols. ; vi + 1,474 pp., (maps), 


Burgundy has had some not altogether happy experiences at the hands of 
historians in recent years. Between 1925 and 1937, M. Chaume published 
four considerable volumes on the origins of the duchy and its geographical 
vicissitudes in Merovingian and Carolingian times. These volumes attained 
a high level of learning and were based on an astounding accumulation of 
textual and archaeological evidence, but the rashness of inference and the 
refusal or the inability of the author to distinguish between the bold hypothesis 
and the proven fact render them extremely. difficult for the student to use, 
It will always be necessary to consult them, but over much of the field which 
they cover their assertions require to be carefully weighed and must sometimes 
be treated as unsubstantiated or wholly false. 

Essentially the same criticism must be advanced against the study of the 
late Dr. Déléage on rural life in Burgundy in the early middle ages, The 
material which the author has brought together for the elaboration of his 
theme is amazing both by reason of its bulk and its diversity. The testimony 
of cartularies and polyptiques, which necessarily forms the most solid ground 
for approach, is supplemented by lengthy excursions into the geological 
formation of the country, into its flora and fauna, into the distribution of 
its archaeological survivals and its place-names. The evidence of cartularies 
and the like is formulated in elaborate tables of statistics, and detailed 
comparisons are made between agrarian conditions in Burgundy and those 
obtaining in other parts of western Europe—and even farther afield. An 
excellent series of carefully prepared maps summarizes and clarifies much 
of the material laboriously gathered in the appendices. 

Yet in the end our judgement on the book must be essentially the same 
as that on the volumes of M. Chaume. With all its learning, it is a book to 
be used with caution, The tables of statistics are often misleading, if indeed 
the very miscellaneous character of the evidence on which the economic 
historian of the early middle ages is compelled to rely does not render them 
wholly out of place. The evidence is at some points misinterpreted in matters 
of detail, at others is forced to support a superstructure of inference and 
deduction far heavier than it can really bear. The generalizations which (for 
example) carry the origins of the seigneurie back into prehistoric times and 
trace its ramifications through half the countries of Europe, to say nothing of 
those of Asia and Africa, are at times so fantastic that the reader is left 
wondering whether he is standing on his head or his heels. There are grave 
faults in critical method. The deficiencies in evidence as to crop-yields or 
the relation of stock to pasture at one place and period are made good by the 
use of evidence for localities hundreds of miles distant and several centuries 
removed in time. 

Yet the book is one with which anyone working on medieval agrarian 
history will find it will well repay him to become acquainted. Despite its 
errors, its faults in statistics, its rash generalizations, it contains a solid core 
of learning and a wealth of information on a multitude of topics. The long 
chapter on the seigneurie is full of suggestive ideas, The commentaries on 
the ‘ documents of the seigneurie ', printed or analysed in Appendix VIII— 
censiers, custumals, divisiones, etc.,—are, apart from occasional slips in arith- 
metic, models of their kind. There are excellent chapters on the clearing of 
the land for cultivation, on the technique of agriculture, on fairs and markets 
and media of exchange. The range of its author's reading is so extensive that 
almost any user will find in it something to his purpose, however much he 
may distrust the explanations and generalizations in which the author 
indulges. P, GRIERSON. 
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Medieval Lincoln, By J. W. F. Hitt. London : Cambridge University Press. 
1948, xvii + 487 pp., (maps, illus.). 42s. 


History in Leicester, 55 B.C.-A.D. 1900. By Corin D. B. Ettis. Leicester: 
City of Leicester Publicity Dept. 1948. 138 pp., (illus.). 9s. 6d. 


Here are two works on local history, treated on very different lines, but 
each admirably achieving its aim. Mr. Hill’s book, which brings the history 
of Lincoln down to approximately the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
is the scholarly product of twenty years’ research and is based largely on 
manuscript sources. Down to the Norman Conquest its course is chronological, 
put after that the history of the city is treated by subjects—the castle, the 
minster, the Jews, the mayor and commonalty, fields and pastures, and so 
forth. Mr. Ellis, who brings his work down to the beginning of the present 
century in about a fifth of the number of words used by Mr. Hill, is addressing 
a different audience. His book is deliberately ‘ popular’ but, unlike too many 
books of that class, carefully accurate. Its construction is chronological, 
and after each time-section is given an account of the surviving buildings 
belonging to that period (it is satisfactory to find Mr. Ellis standing up for 
various Victorian buildings, too often ignored or mocked by modern critics), 
relevant extracts from contemporary writers, ranging in time from Tacitus 
to William Cobbett, and a list of works where more information about the 
subject can be found. Both books are well provided with good illustrations, 
many of those for Lincoln being from drawings of the eighteenth century, 
and maps; the plan of Lincoln Minster might well have been larger, the 
hatching being reduced almost to invisibility. 

There are curious parallels between Lincoln and Leicester: each was a 
Roman town, each was one of the ‘ Five Boroughs’ of the Danelaw, each 
was the seat of a bishopric—though the see of Leicester had disappeared 
before Rémi (why, by the way, do modern writers persist in calling him 
‘Remigius’ ?) had established his seat in Lincoln; one of the Leicester 
churches was a prebend of Lincoln, and the two places even shared an earl in 
Thomas of Lancaster. Each also was the setting of a well-known medieval 
story. Leicester gave birth to the prototype of the ‘ good sportsman ’, the 
duellist who, having driven his opponent on to the brink of a ditch, warned 
him of his danger. Lincoln was the scene of the alleged ritual murder of 
‘Little St. Hugh’ by the Jews. In the course of his interesting chapter on 
the Jews Mr. Hill points out that the ‘ tradition ’ by which the Norman house 
in Lincoln is ascribed to Aaron the Rich only started in the middle of the 
nineteenth century and is baseless. Another example of the growth of a 
tradition is given (p. 377) in the identification of ‘ Sidnacester’, the seat of 
the Anglo-Saxon bishopric of Lindsey, with Stow. This was put forward, 
very tentatively, by Edmund Gibson in 1695 ; by 1851 the rector of Stow 
was proclaiming ‘the uniform tradition prevailing all the country round, 
from time immemorial, that Stow church is ‘‘ the mother of Lincoln Minster ”’.’ 
One would not be surprised to find ‘an ancient tradition’ of a hermitage 
growing up round the name of Hermit Street, so we may be grateful to Mr. 
Hill for pointing out, in his appendix of place-names, that it ‘ is named from 
Henry Chaplin's Derby winner of 1867, which was kept in a field there’. 
Incidentally, in view of the occurrence of ‘ Nichorpool ’ (the pool of the water- 
sprite), one wonders hopefully if Crackpole (Krakepol c. 1290) can possibly 
be the pool of the kvaken, or water-dragon, who would seem a suitable familiar 
for the Lincoln Imp. 


L. F. SALZMAN. 
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Yorkshire Archa@ological Society : Records Series. Vol. xci, Yorkshire Deeds, 
vol. ix, edit. by M. J. Hespitcn, ix + 228 pp., (frontis.). Vol. 
A Catalogue of the Publications of the Records Series, 1885-1946, edit. by 
C. T. Clay, xxvi + 62 pp. Extra Series, Vol. v, Early Yorkshire Charters, 
vol, vit, The Honour of Skipton, edit. by C. T. Cray, xxiii + 354 PP., 
(maps, illus.). Leeds: The Society. 1948. Subs. 


Limited, for sufficient reasons, mainly to the period earlier than Henry III, 
the plan of Early Yorkshire Charters is in the circumstances the best one 
for making these important materials available for every kind of historical 
inquiry. They have been gathered from widely dispersed sources ; many 
texts have come down as the spoils of energetic research and transcription 
by Dodsworth and his assistants, who were not concerned for the in 
of ‘archive groups’. Accordingly, they have been arranged by donors and 
not recipients, -as evidences of the devolution and not the aggregation of 
property. To reconstitute an order which places each document in an intel- 
ligible context requires immense preliminary research. In the present volume, 
dealing with the charters of the lords and tenants of the honour of Skipton, 
Mr. C. T. Clay moves from Scotland to Normandy, and from the eleventh 
to the fourteenth century ; topography, genealogy and feudal relationships 
are made to illustrate one another in tracing the descent and transference, 
during two centuries, of the blocks of economic and military power possessed 
by the Domesday tenants of 1086. The subject is of central importance for 
the political history of twelfth- and thirteenth-century England, and in his 
contribution to it Mr. Clay may be said to have himself exploited the direct 
evidence—the primary raison d’étre—of the sources that he has published. 
His notes and appendixes draw attention to their incidental evidence for 
social and economic history. There is a map of that major portion of the 
honour which centred on Skipton: remote uplands, apparently deserted at 
the time of the Domesday survey, and settled by some process that remains 
mysterious. There are many points of diplomatic interest in these relatively 
primitive charters ; the scribes sometimes appear among the witnesses, with 
the style of chaplain, scriptor or breuifactor ; among twelve charters reproduced 
in collotype are two (Nos. 72 and 107) which were evidently written by the 
same scribe. 

The research worker who cannot risk neglecting printed sources must often 
feel daunted by the mere bulk of what has been published by the county 
societies in the last sixty years. His problem, so far as the major publications 
of the Yorkshire Archzological Society are concerned, is solved by Mr. Clay’s 
full and scholarly Catalogue of the Record Series, itself the hundred and 
thirteenth volume, and a worthy monument to this part of the society's 
achievements. Particularly useful are the references to the supplementary 
indexes—e.g., to previously published sources, or relevant sources in the 
Public Record Office—included in certain volumes. Variety, as Mr. Clay 
points out in the introduction, has been the society’s policy in record publi- 
cation: variety in the materials and in the areas and periods which they 
illustrate ; and to these may be added variety and experiment in the treat- 
ment of the materials, ranging from the full transcripts of chartularies and 
manorial rolls to the summary lists and tables of wills and marriage licences. 
Two generations of such scholars as Francis Collins, J. W. Clay and William 
Brown have created a tradition of editorial method as well as factual knowledge; 
and the Record Series, seen in perspective, is revealed as a happy combination 
of individual and collective enterprise, in which editors have learned from the 
experiences of their predecessors and from their own. 
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A successful experiment has been the treatment of Yorkshire Deeds, a 
series, initiated by William Brown, which Mr. Clay has now relinquished to 
the editorship of Mrs. M. J. Hebditch. Of the thousands of deeds that exist 
in the private archives of the county the majority are post-1300 and concerned 
with transactions between laymen, sources such as have been generally 
neglected in favour of the massive charter evidence for the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries existing in public repositories and mainly of monastic 
provenance. The ‘common form ’ of late medieval deeds is at once reliably 

recise and exceedingly verbose; nothing is lost, therefore, in publishing 
them as full English abstracts—doubtful, unusual or otherwise remarkable 
words and phrases being transcribed verbatim ; the method requires, of course, 
aconfidence in the editor which will not be misplaced in the present instance. 
In the ninth volume, concerned mainly with the East Riding, there is some 
evidence for urban and agrarian economic history : field names in Brandes- 
burton and the marshland village of Adlingfleet ; a curious reference to half 
a bovate—i.e., six or seven scattered roods—of meadow ; some interesting 
fourteenth-century wills with long lists of chattels. But the elaborate 
fagade of late medieval conveyancing technique tends to obscure real condi- 
tions and transactions ; the chief and very considerable value of Yorkshire 
Deeds is as a record of the names—located in time and place, and associated 
with one another in personal and family connections—of the squires, members 
of parliament and justices of the peace whose careers comprise so much of 
the history of late medieval England. T. A. M. BisHop. 


St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 1348-1416 : a Study in early Collegiate 
Administration. By A. K. B. ROBERTS. xxiii + 238 pp., (illus.). The 
Inventories of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 1384-1667. By MAURICE 
F, Bonp. xi + 302 pp. [Historical Monographs Relating to St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor Castle]. Windsor: Oxley. 1948. n.p. 


These volumes are scholarly and enlightening pieces of work, which will add 
substantially to what is known about the famous chapel connected with the 
Knights of St. George. Archivally both are valuable. The Windsor records 
are a rich source of information, and both books are examples of their profit- 
able use. 

The first part of Miss Roberts’s study deals with the central organization. 
The college consisted of a warden and twelve other secular canons, with 
thirteen priest-vicars, four clerks, six choristers and twenty-six poor knights. 
The interest of this section lies in the close study of the residentiaries, and 
the way in which the author emphasizes the common responsibility and 
authority shared by the whole body of canons in chapter. ‘ Of the resi- 
dentiaries’ she observes ‘any might be chosen as treasurer, steward or 
precentor, and could be fined severely for refusal so to serve.’ She shows that 
canonries at Windsor were profitable only for those who were able to keep 
residence, for the basic stipend as a prebendary was 40s. a year, which by 
residence could be increased by quotidians (daily distributions) to £20. 5s. 
to canons present at service in chapel. But the most rewarding part of her 
work is undoubtedly her section on the estates and revenues of the college, 
where she explains, more clearly than I have seen it done before, what the 
farming of a church implied. She also points to the conservatism of the canons 
in their policy of keeping certain of their estates in hand to a date considerably 
later than most private individuals or most corporations. The remarkable 
thing in the history of the college seems to be the fact that a body so in- 
dependent of ecclesiastical authority, whether parochial or diocesan, should 
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have abused its freedom so little and have conducted itself with such order 
and businesslike capacity. 

Mr. Bond’s edition of the inventories emphasizes the connection of the 
college with the Knights of the Garter. Both the royal family and member 
of the order itself made munificent gifts to the chapel. The sequence of 
documents recording these and the furnishings of the Old and New Chapels 
shows a steadily mounting array of ornaments, though in the inventory of 
1501 certain items like the paxes, the super-altars and the morses are missi 
The next inventory (1534) was made in the year when the Act of Supremacy 
was passed, and the moment ‘ was ripe for a stocktaking of church properties 
ultimately now belonging to the king.’ Mr. Bond makes the pregnant 
observation that the Reformation at St. George’s meant for the canons to a 
large extent ‘ the appropriation of the ornaments of the chapel to their own 
use.’ Most of the ornaments seem to have disappeared in the course of 1549, 
In January of that year three members of the college took parts of the Cross 
Gneth, their most famous possession, and other precious objects to London 
and sold them. It would be interesting to know whether some of the books 
listed in the inventory of 1384 were similarly disposed of; for this is what 
appears to have happened at more than one college at Oxford during that 
time. E. F. Jacos, 


Irish Historical Documents, 1172-1922. Edit. by Epmunp Curtis and 
R. B. McDowe.t. London: Methuen. 1943. iv + 331 pp. 18s. 


Ireland from the Flight of the Earls to Grattan’s Parliament (1607-1782). 
Edit. by James Carty. Dublin: C. J. Fallon. 1949. xvi + 192 pp., 
(illus.). 8s. 6d. 


The lack of convenient source-books for Irish history has long been a 
handicap to its understanding, both inside and outside Ireland. Before 
these volumes appeared, Professor Constantia Maxwell's Irish History from 
Contemporary Sources, 1509-1610 (1923), was the only serious specimen 
of what could be done with the material. The earlier and more compre- 
hensive of these volumes—unnoticed earlier from war- and post-war diffi- 
culties—is now a standard source-book on Anglo-Irish constitutional history, 
which fills a substantial gap in the equipment of the student of British as well 
as Irish history. The selection of the brief medieval section (pp. 17-76) 
was completed by Professor Curtis shortly before his death in 1943. It is, 
within its limits, a judicious choice, in translation, of the primary constitu- 
tional documents from the bull Laudabiliter down to the so-called ‘ declaration 
of independence ’ of 1460. It is open to criticism in its acceptance of Magna 
Carta Hiberniae (1216), at its face value ; in its failure to provide a sufficient 
body of material to illustrate effectively the growth and elaboration of Anglo- 
Norman administration, and in its omission of material on the reactions of 
the Irish kingdoms to the Anglo-Norman conquest ; but much more space 
was required for these purposes than was available. Dr. McDowell's 
contribution in the more modern sections will be of greater general interest 
and value. He enables the student, in the absence of a general constitutional 
history of modern Ireland, to trace clearly the main developments in the 
constitution, though the topical arrangement, in a very few cases, may cause 
him a little confusion. The selection for the period 1485 to 1800 could 
scarcely be improved, though the elimination of a few parliamentary speeches 
might have given room for a sample from the first lords’ journal (1585-6), 
for the ‘confirmatory’ act of 1697 (to balance the civil articles of the 
Treaty of Limerick, **91, pp. 171-5), and for some material on local govefn- 
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ment. The short section (pp. 243-331) on the momentous years between 
1801 and 1922 presented almost insuperable problems of selection. The 
sub-section on the land question required to be set against some material 
on local government and the Congested Districts Board ; changes in the 
franchise are virtually disregarded ; the Gladstone-Parnell speeches, 1885-6, 
might have been replaced by Gladstone’s two home-rule bills; while Mr. 
de Valera’s speech (pp. 327-9) is no adequate substitute for his famous 
‘Document Number Two’. Such qualifications must, however, be largely 
personal preferences. In general, Dr. McDowell has achieved a very high 
standard of precision in abstracting and selecting. An index is lacking. 
Mr. Carty has given us a collection somewhat removed from the constitu- 
tional austerities of Drs. Curtis and McDowell. In the first of three volumes, 
intended to provide a documentary record from 1607 to 1921, he has cast his 
net very widely to provide a variegated picture of social and political change, 
with eighty-six illustrations, almost all from contemporary sources. In the 
main, too, his extracts are from contemporaries, but short extracts from 
standard secondary authorities, together with summaries of events by the 
editor, are used to give continuity where necessary to a book designed for the 
reader as well as the student. Both method and execution are 
in many respects admirable. The extracts are vivid, informative and many- 
sided, illustrating the varied outlook on Ireland of the English, the Anglo- 
Irish and the Irish. The illustrations too are well chosen and the whole 
book is calculated to arouse and retain the interest of the reader, without 
sacrificing academic standards. While Mr. Carty invariably identifies his 
sources, he sometimes forgets to give chapter and verse for their location. 
It may be suggested that in succeeding volumes the rather inadequate index 
might be replaced by a full list, with precise source-references, of all the 
extracts and illustrations. There are some misprints and the definition in 
a few of the illustrations is inadequate, but the book is excellent value for the 
money. D. B. Quinn. 


Don Fernando de Antequera. By I. 1. MacponaLp. Oxford: Dolphin Book 
Co. 1948. 237 pp., (frontis.). 25s. 


This study of the prince who, in the early fifteenth century, became king 
of Aragon as well as regent of Castile, is based on an unpublished chronicle 
which the author has had the good fortune to discover in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. She believes it to be the lost text of an account of the early years 
of Juan II’s reign, written by the converso Alvar Garcia de Santa Maria. 
According to tradition this was incorporated in a revised state in the chronicle 
of the whole reign put together by Fernan Pérez de Guzmdn. The account 
of the Paris MS.’s history suggested by Miss Macdonald is not always easy 
to follow and the MS. itself is not adequately described, but her view that 
it is Santa Maria's work seems justified. The author’s narrative is drawn 
largely from material contained in this unpublished source, but the paucity 
of references sometimes makes it difficult to judge when she is drawing directly 
on it, when she is interpreting it, or when she is relying on another source 
altogether. Some may feel inclined to regret that Miss Macdonald did not 
decide to edit a MS. which is obviously of considerable interest, rather than 
write up its contents. 

At times one feels that some of the writer’s conclusions would have been 
different had she been more intimate with Castilian history in the period 
preceding Don Fernando’s regency. The arrangements for the regency 
made by Enrique IJT were not as unusual as she seems to believe. It is 
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doubtful whether the view that the regent was largely responsible for the 
civil wars of the fifteenth century can be accepted. The overthrow in 1366 
of Pedro I’s attempt to introduce a measure of absolutism and bring the 
Castilian magnates under control is a more probable cause for the continuation 
in the fifteenth century of a habit which had characterised Castilian politics 
throughout the fourteenth century. The view that Don Fernando and 
his followers at Antequera and in other campaigns against the Moors were 
inspired by a genuine urge to subdue their enemies for religious reasons 
is hardly supported by the author’s own account of these events. The tradi- 
tional opinion that medieval Spaniards were strongly conscious of their 
crusading duties in their dealings with the Moors urgently requires further 
examination. This book contains a chapter on warfare in medieval Spain 
which is interesting in itself, but not entirely relevant to Miss Macdonald’s 

She draws largely on an early fourteenth-century work, Don Juan 
Manuel’s Libro de los Estados. Military organisation and tactics underwent 
great changes in all the Peninsular countries between 1367 and 1387 with 
the arrival of French and English armies in the Peninsula, and Juan Manuel's 
view of war was not that of Don Fernando. 


It is a pity that Miss Macdonald did not translate into English the long 
(and unedited) transcriptions from the Paris MS. which appear in her narrative, 
Her account, as it stands, can be read only by English historians who know 
Spanish or by Spanish historians who know English. The contents of Santa 
Maria’s MS. appear to deserve a larger public. P. E. Russet. 


La Sicilia Spagnuola : Saggi Storici. By VirGcitio Titone. Palermo: 
Societa Editrice Siciliana. 1948. 248 pp. L. 800. 


‘Even to-day, when one talks of the Spanish domination of Sicily, one 
thinks in terms of a disastrous decadence of Sicily’s political and social life . 
of a life dominated by a hated and intolerable tyranny.’ Thus Professor 
Titone of Palermo in his recent study of Spain’s oldest Mediterranean 
possession. The reason for this misconception has been the almost complete 
absence of any systematic work on the Spanish empire in Italy; and the 
adverse judgements of a few Italian contemporaries are still readily accepted 
by modern historians. Professor Titone provides a most valuable corrective. 
His work is not a full-scale history of Sicily under Spain, but rather a number 
of essays ‘ intended to illuminate some of the problems of the period.’ He 
has centred his studies on the hitherto unknown, or unused, ‘ relations’ 
of the government of Sicily, written either by Spanish viceroys or by con- 
temporary Sicilian officials. The author’s conclusions from these sources 
are likely to remain substantially correct, even in the light of more detailed 
knowledge. 


The avowed imperial policy of Spain was the welfare of the country ruled 
by her viceroys: Its privileges were generally respected, most public offices 
were filled by Sicilians, and, in the course of Spanish rule, the financial burdens 
imposed on the country diminished rather than increased. The author's 
figures in support for this last point are, however, rather sketchy. For the 
sixteenth century, at least, the reviewer has found that taxation outran 
the rise in prices, although Sicily escaped the degree of financial exploitation 
suffered by Naples and Milan. A more careful study of prices and taxation 
in those two countries may well produce evidence more favourable to Spanish 
rule than past historians have allowed. The most interesting chapters in 
Professor Titone’s book are the excellent analyses of the Sicilian feudal 
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in relation to agricultural production, and his account of the deteriora- 

tion of the Sicilian government’s financial position in contrast to the increasing 

prosperity of the rest of the country. Such contradictory developments were 

due, primarily, to the successful defence of Sicilian privileges by the island’s 

jament. Its obstructive successes do not, however, constitute sufficient 

grounds for putting this feudal assembly on a par with the English parliament, 
as Professor Titone and other Sicilian historians would like to do. 

It is to be regretted that the author has barely touched upon the position 
of Sicily within the structure of the Spanish empire—an empire with an 
administration more fully developed and centralised than anything since 
Rome. Nor has he been able to show either the extent to which Spain con- 
tributed to Sicilian defence against the Turks or the island’s part in Spain’s 
imperialist policy in the west. These problems must be studied on the basis 
of the diplomatic correspondence, available only in Simancas and the British 
Museum. Professor Titone’s book may perhaps be best regarded as an excel- 
lent introduction to the study of these sources which must form the basis of 
a full-scale history of the Spanish empire in Italy. H. G. KozNIGSBERGER. 


Henry VIII and the Reformation. By H. Maynarp Situ. London: 
Macmillan. 1948. xv + 480 pp. 30s. 


The late Canon Maynard Smith divided his book into two parts: the 
first is called ‘the Political Reformation’, the second ‘the Religious 
Reformation ’. To the author, Henry VIII was neither the subject of rapidly 
changing passions which carried him along the road he took nor the long- 
headed political strategist who imposed his policy upon a series of rapidly 
changing events. To him Henry was a vigorous and successful expositor of 
the contemporary doctrines of the new monarchy. He was a typical prince 
of the renaissance. His central objective was the aggrandisement of his 
power without regard for person or principle. But if all that he did could be 
made to conform to ancient law and tradition, tant mieux : Henry was at 
heart a conservative. So, according to Dr. Maynard Smith, Henry’s 
Reformation arose from the lessons which Wolsey had, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, taught him ; from his quest for an heir and for full supremacy ; 
from the economic pressure of rising costs and extravagance which obliged 
him to seize the church lands ; and from his tortuous diplomacy which was 
continually modifying the shape and content of his relations with ministers 
and reformers at home. These are the main political influences which the 
author presents in detail, illumined here and there with thumb-nail sketches 
of some of the protagonists. The ground is familiar but it is freshly cultivated. 

In his second part Dr. Maynard Smith is concerned more closely with 
religious matters. He examines separately Protestantism in the universities, 
the new approach to the Bible, the attitude to doctrine and ceremonial. He 
then considers some of the Catholic and Protestant martyrs of Henry’s reign 
and finally has a few words to say about the post-Henrician Church of England. 

There is no doubt that the book is stimulating, well-written and of con- 
tinuous interest throughout its length. There is a breadth of vision and a 
gentle vein of irony which should make it admirable company in the schools 
or in the first stages of university life. 

But the author's experiment did not quite come off. In rightly abandoning 
the purely chronological approach in favour of one more schematic and 

ical, the author did not fully succeed in making his schemes homo- 
geneous or his pattern complete. There is a good deal of repetition, some of 
it inevitable; and, particularly in the first part, the historical sequence is 
sometimes lost.| There are also a number of details and generalizations which 
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are questionable. The opposition to the Statute of Uses arose not so much 
because it prevented men providing for younger sons (p. 83) but because 
it looked like putting a stop to wholesale feudal evasions. The tenure of knight 
service in capite had not been ‘ restricted to a few families’ before the dis. 
solution of the monasteries (p. 119). He overrates the effects of the 
dissolution upon the social welfare of the peasantry (p. 120). On p. 332, 1698 
is a misprint for 1558. Sometimes also he is over-zealous in trying to give his 
narrative a twentieth-century flavour. For this reason he describes Cromwell's 
officials (p. 66) and Northumberland’s followers later (p. 452) as ‘ gangsters’. 
A more serious defect is the practice, not restricted to Dr. Maynard Smith, 
of multiplying contemporary sums of money by a certain figure, in this cage 
twenty, in order to determine their value ‘of our money’. This is done on 
numerous occasions and the results are highly misleading. It would bea 
good thing if these estimates in present-day values, which appear in brackets 
after the contemporary figures, were taken out of later editions. 

But Dr. Maynard Smith has told his tale well and we can only lament 
that he did not live to carry his study of the Church of England into a 
later age. J. Hurstrizxp. 


The Elizabethan Political Scene. By J. E. NEALE. (The Raleigh lecture.) 
London : Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1948. 23 pp. 4s. 


Professor Neale’s Raleigh lecture is of especial interest to students of 
administrative history. The processes in the disposal of ‘a vast amount’ 
of royal patronage—offices, licences, monopolies and grants of all kinds— 
involved not only ths payment of recognized fees to important officials at 
various stages, but also the bestowal of gratuities, douceurs, ‘ tips’ on a lavish 
scale in order to facilitate (or in the case of rival claimants to obstruct) the 
flow of royal favour. Courtiers, great and small, drove a profitable trade in 
this business. ‘Gratuities were fundamental to Elizabethan Court life’ 
writes Professor Neale. ‘ The Queen’s concern was not to stop gratuities but 
to prevent abuses ; to see that her own discretion was not undermined by 
corrupt conspiracy between suitors and courtiers, and to ensure that bribery 
did not get the wrong person into office. . . . Burghley she seems to have 
consulted almost invariably. The rivalries at Court also served her well. 
She took advantage of these to check the plausible arguments of patrons, 
so promoting efficiency while safeguarding her .own independence. From 
this point of view Court factions were essential to the well-being of the govern- 
mental system ; there could be no greater disaster than single faction rule.’ 

The great Burghley was, of course, involved in this traffic—at his death 
his plate was worth fourteen or fifteen thousand pounds—but he had high 
standards of state service which overrode considerations of mercenary gain. 
He was wont to tell his intimates ‘ that he had gotten more by his patience 
than ever he did by his wit.’ By contrast, Essex ‘ failed hopelessly to place 
his nominees in Court office ’. 

Four problems emerge (i) Whence did Burghley derive his conception of 
state service ? (ii) Did the prevailing corrupt practices extend to the admini- 
stration of justice, notwithstanding the act of 1553 which forbade the sale of 
offices connected with the administration of justice ?—Professor Neale adduces 
some evidence (pp. 18-19) that they did. (iii) Did the situation get worse 
with the queen’s declining years? ‘If our evidence can be trusted, the 
standard of public morality was declining sharply during the last decade or 
so of the reign’ he writes, Elizabeth herself confessed to Lambarde’in 1601 
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‘Now the wit of the fox is everywhere on foot, so as hardly a faithful or 
virtuous man may be found.’ ‘ The accession of James I, a weak sovereign 
who had neither the character nor the political skill to maintain the discipline 
of the past, gave rein to the forces of corruption.’ (p. 23). The Endymion 
Porters of the next reign (see his portrait in the National Gallery), ‘ the scandal 
and discontent caused by a putrefying political system helped to provoke 
the Civil War’. (iv) Finally, did the Puritan Revolution do anything 
towards re-vitalizing the standards of public morality ? The tradition among 
highly-placed officials of giving and receiving expensive ‘New Year Gifts’ 
still flourished in the eighteenth century. E. HuaGnres. 


De La Salle: a Pioneer of Modern Education. By W. J. BatrzerssBy. 
London: Longmans. 1949. xix + 236 pp., (illus.). 12s. 6d. 


De La Salle was indeed a pioneer in various ways. Born in 1651 (he died 
in 1719), he devised many bold departures from established educational 
routines. In an age mainly concerned with a classical training for future 
priests and professional men, lawyers especially, he concentrated on the 
need of the really poor for an elementary schooling based entirely on a sound 
knowledge of French and the three R’s, and without any Latin, thus effectively 
renouncing for them any bourgeois career. 

Realising further that all advance depended on a sufficiency of suitable 
teachers, he made teacher training his primary aim, and so raised the status 
of the profession from one ‘ below his own valet ’ (in his words) to a spiritual 
vocation. He made of his‘ Brothers of the Christian Schools’ a religious 
community, with strict rules and a distinctive habit, but, still innovating, 
he forbade thew to tuke holy orders, or even to learn Latin. He also adapted 
his teaching methods to the very large classes which lack of funds made 
inevitable, and adopted the ‘simultaneous’ system of learning to read; 
he based his class-room discipline on absolute silence, maintained without 
any of the brutality common in other schools. He also started ‘continuation’ 
schools on Sundays and holidays, for ex-pupils wishing to go on studying, 
with definitely vocational and technical training for poor boys having to earn 
their living by manual work. Add to this numerous pedagogical works, 
the building up of school libraries, and of course constant opposition from 
competitors who objected that he took into his free schools boys whose parents 
could afford to pay fees. (In some towns his pupils had to produce certificates 
of adequate poverty for admission.) His final success is shown by figures. 
At his death there were about one hundred teachers and some thousands of 
pupils ; in 1792 there were over 900 Brothers with 121 establishments and 
36,000 pupils ; in 1899, 19,000 Brothers, 1,530 schools and 322,000 pupils. 

What of the man? He was from a wealthy bourgeois family of Rheims, 
took orders, and became a canon of the cathedral of his native town. He 
had no inclination for teaching, and took up the work only because of 
apparently accidental circumstances almost forcing him into it. But having 
taken it up, he gave away his large fortune to famine relief to be like the poorest 
of his Brothers, reduced to living largely by faith, often hungry, often cold, clad 
in clean but ragged garments. He was a curious blend of humility and 
self-confidence, never taking a decision without getting all possible advice, 
but immovable once his decision was taken. 

Dr. Battersby writes in an easy, lively style, giving a graphic picture, 
not only of the life in the schools, but also of the misery which formed the 
true background of the age of the Sun King. It is a pity that, having carried 
his account of the order down to 1861, he did not go on to our own days; 
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one would like to know, for instance, what happened to it when the Third 
Republic passed its anti-clerical laws early in this century. The First 
Republic had spared the Christian Schools; was its successor equally 
enlightened ? Something should also have been said of the work of the 
Christian Schools in French colonies and dependencies, as effective agents 
of French cultural expansion. Altogether a very interesting 

interestingly told. R. H. Sortav, 






Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury, His Life and Times. By Epwarp 
CARPENTER. London: S.P.C.K. 1948. x + 466 pp., (illus.). 30s. 


This biography of Tenison is a work of able, accurate research, based on 
the archbishop’s papers at Lambeth. Mr. Carpenter’s judgements on men 
and events are controlled by a strict scholarship; the book is admirably 
written. And yet at the end of the four hundred and forty-fifth page one 
cannot help feeling that the whole construction of the book is wrong, and 
that the biographical method has prevented Mr. Carpenter from producing 
a book of that value which the material at his disposal, and his own scholarly 
gifts warranted. 


The difficulty of the biographical approach is demonstrated early in the 
book when the author considers the archbishop’s contribution to the charity 
school movement. Tenison’s activities at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and else- 
where, are dealt with at immense length, but they are never related to the 
wider background of the movement, and the author seems unaware of Dr. 
Jones's great work. The biographical method becomes even more crippling 
when the part played by Tenison in the Revolution settlement is discussed. 
The great ecclesiastical controversy at the Revolution was the question of 
‘comprehension ’, The political repercussions of this issue and their effects 
on the development of the Tory party are almost completely ignored. On 
the other hand, because comprehension meant modification of the liturgy, 
and because Tenison was naturally a member of the commission appointed 
to deal with this, the liturgical discussions are -onsidered at a level of detail 
which the constant presence and interest of Tenison seem scarcely to justify. 
Had the author written an account of the archiepiscopate of Tenison, a task 
for which he has the material and the knowledge, he would have avoided 
the necessity to keep the dull and prosaic figure of the archbishop so closely 
in focus. 

Tenison was honest, benevolent, industrious, shrewd. He lived a judicious 
life based on principles sincerely held and cautiously expressed. He succeeded 
to the highest dignities in times of great peril to the church, but his character 
lacks the depth, the conflict of purpose and will, and his actions were too 
restrained to sustain a biographical treatment of such magnitude. Nevertheless 
the book has great value. It helps the historian to understand the meta- 
morphosis which the church underwent in the late seventeenth century, the 
way that hot men, Whig or Tory, a Burnet or an Atterbury, came to be 
regarded as a threat to the church's position in that secure and ordered 
world for which, in William’s reign, men longed after the strains and disorders 
of the recent past. The honest, and consistently imposed Erastianism of 
Tenison helped to fuse Puritan ardour and Anglican zeal into that placid 
benevolence which was to be the distinction of a great age of Christian charity. 

One minor criticism. The bibliography serves no useful purpose. It is 
inadequate as a guide to the literature of the period and cannot possibly 
represent the extent of the materials used by the author. J. H. Prums. 
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Natural Philosophy through the Eighteenth Century and Allied Topics. (Com- 
memoration Number to mark the 150th Anniversary of the foundation 
of the Philosophical Magazine.) Edit. by ALLAN Fercuson. London: 
Taylor & Francis. 1948. viii + 164 pp., (frontis.). 15s. 


The eighteenth century is sometimes dismissed in general histories of 
science as a period of rather dull plodding lying between the brilliant 
innovations of the seventeenth century and the no less brilliant but more 
extensive advances of the nineteenth. Yet during the eighteenth century, 
as this survey shows, not only were the fundamental advances made in some 
branches of science, in particular in chemistry and mathematics, quite as 
striking as any made in the previous century, but also science and ‘ scientists ’ 
as a whole came to occupy a position in the west that enabled them to exert 
an altogether new influence on life and thought. The ten essays contributed 
by different hands to this volume deal only with the physical and mathematical 
sciences in the eighteenth century, and they are confined to the internal 
developments in those sciences and the means by which knowledge of them 
was transmitted among the ‘ scientists ’ themselves and to the general public. 
These limits are set by the interests of the Philosophical Magazine whose 
150th anniversary they commemorate. 


The main characteristics of eighteenth-century science are well shown in 
the six essays respectively on astronomy, physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
engineering and invention, and scientific instruments in the eighteenth 
century. It was a period in which the different sciences were pursuing the 
details of their basic phenomena in isolation from each other, with the 
consequent multiplication of imponderable fluids, ethers and forces and a 
comparative lack of unifying hypotheses. Yet it was just these detailed, 
quantitative, experimental studies that made possible the unifying hypotheses 
like the atomic, electro-magnetic and thermo-dynamical theories of the 
nineteenth century. Perhaps the chief contribution of eighteenth-century 
science was the extension of the experimental method in many different 
directions : it was this which produced the facts that led to new unifying 
hypotheses, which made the greatest impression on general thought and was 
the greatest encouragement to philosophical empiricism, and which enabled 
‘scientists ’, instrument-makers and engineers to play their most important 
part in the industrial revolution. 


Nowhere is this empiricism, and also utilitarianism, directed as it was 
towards trying to solve a large variety of separate problems, more clearly seen 
than in the scientific instruments produced during the eighteenth century. 
Many of these may still be seen in our museums. Most of the scientific 
and many practical problems came to be problems of measurement, and 
from the eighteenth century date the first chronometers sufficiently accurate 
to be used for determining longitude at sea (four were made between 1728 
and 1759 by John Harrison, a Yorkshire carpenter), the first accurate 
thermometers and the Fahrenheit, Réaumur and Centigrade scales, maximum 
and minimum thermometers, improved barometers, machines for accurately 
dividing circles, a torsion balance for measuring electrostatic forces, the 
calorimeter developed by Lavoisier and Laplace, improved telescopes and 

, and a variety of chemical apparatus and other instruments. 
Instruments were devised for almost every imaginable problem, and perhaps 
at no time has it been more true that science progresses best when the 
speculative reasoning of the philosopher and mathematician is most closely 
united with the manual skill of the craftsman. 
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In this welter of unrelated detail and often ad hoc experimentation, two ex. 
ternal factors provided the »\eans of preserving some sort of unity in science - 
one was the existence of scientific societies and periodicals, and the other 
was the introduction of formal teaching of some sciences in some universities 
and academies : in these islands, particularly in Scotland. To these subjects 
three of the remaining essays in this collection are devoted, while the fourth 
deals with the history of the Philosophical Magazine itself. The increase in 
scientific periodicals in particular made it possible for a unifying genius like 
Lavoisier or Laplace to keep in touch with the latest advances in a particular 
science in a way that would have been impossible had they relied only on the 
old method of correspondence. Between 1665, the year in which publication 
began of the Journal des Sgavans in Paris and the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London, and the end of the eighteenth century, 
many new periodicals were founded all over Europe. Their numbers 
increased towards the end of the century, and of particular interest are the 
specialised periodicals that began to appear. Among these none is more 
distinguished than the Philosophical Magazine, which was first published in 
London in 1798, and is still pre-eminent among the independent scientific 
journals in English. A. C. Cromsre. 


John Company at Work: a study of European Expansion in India in the 
late Eighteenth Century. By HoLpEN FuRBER. Cambridge, (Mass.): 
Harvard University Press ; London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1948. xi+ 
407 pp., (map). 32s. 6d. 


This is undoubtedly one of the most valuable histories of European activi- 
ties in India to appear in recent years. Few historians have cared to explore 
the commercial side of the East India Company’s activities, yet our under- 
standing of events in India must be very partial without such a study. Here 
a most thorough beginning is made, on the late eighteenth century. 

The period is chosen because it marks the virtual collapse of any serious 
European rivalry with English trade in India. The Dutch and French had 
financed their purchases in India from the proceeds of their sales—to English 
company servants—of bills on Europe. Pitt’s Act held up the credit of the 
English company, and diverted the stream of remittances into English 
channels, by making dealings with foreign companies illegal. Thereafter 
only most ill-gotten gains were sent, with every precaution of secrecy, through 
French or Dutch agents. Their funds in India must henceforth be imported 
or be won in the carrying trade. When, after the American War, the Dutch 
produced their Mughal firmans they were laughed at and made to understand 
that they must be content with an allotment of opium and saltpetre made 
by the English company. Piece goods had to be bought in secret from English 
company weavers officially forbidden to weave for any foreign company. 
It is clear, moreover, that much of the trade which passed as Danish, Portu- 
guese or Ostend was in reality interloping English. 

Two incidents stand out against this background—the attempted formation 
of an Anglo-French ‘cartel’ and the actual operation of such a cartel with 
the Spanish Philippine Company. Private trade in the Indian ocean was 
international ; here economic forces, cutting across national lines ‘ take upon 
themselves a mantle of respectability which, in the eighteenth century, they 
are ordinarily unable to wear.’ 

Trade was passing into English hands, but to ‘country’ traders rather 
than to the English company. ‘The Company in its corporate capacity 
was simply a tool used by groups of individuals who cared not a whit what 
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the balance sheet looked like so long as their private interests were served.’ 
In Leadenhall Street profits from the China trade covered the deficit from 
India, in Bengal the possession of vast land revenues cloaked financial un- 
soundness. For day to day existence the government depended upon the 
‘country ’ trade: private wealth tapped by the company by sale of bills on 
London sustained Bengal under its load of debt, ‘country’ trades carried 
the subsidies to Madras and to Bombay. It is clear that a major study of 
the web of ‘country’ trade is needed. Individuals such as David Scott 
of Bombay or Francis Light, the founder of Penang, have been studied, 
the ground has now been cleared, an excellent initial bibliography provided ; 
we ‘must now await the work of Indian scholars willing to embark upon 
the as yet almost uncharted sea of India’s economic and social history in 
the eighteenth century.’ They have been shown the way, most competently. 
J. B. Harrison. 


The Trade Winds. Edited by C. N. Parkinson. London: Allen & Unwin. 
1948. 336 pp., (illus.). 18s. 


This book consists of a series of short essays which examine the complicated 
machinery of British maritime commerce during the wars of the Revolution 
and Napoleon. Dealing with the empire as a world-wide business organization, 
it is concerned not with issues of government policy and strategy, but with 
the movements of merchant shipping, the techniques of export and import, 
and such matters as dock-yards, insurance, manning, feeding, pay and health. 
The first chapter on ‘ Shipowning and Marine Insurance ’ by the late Ernest 
Fayle (a pioneer of maritime commercial history) traces the development of 
Lloyd’s not only as a rendezvous for underwriters, but as the admiralty’s 
principal instrument for shipping control in time of war. ‘ Without adequate 
cover and a high level of security ’ concluded Mr. Fayle ‘ the great expansion 
in trade and shipping that took place during the war would... hardly 
have been possible’ (p. 42). Chapter ii deals with the development of the 
seaports London, Liverpool, and Bristol; not the least significant explana- 
tion of London’s commercial supremacy was the development after 1793 
of a system of docks ‘ which needed little improvement until after 1850’. 

Shipboard diseases were always more to be dreaded than the guns of the 
enemy, and Dr. Nixon’s summary of the work of the ‘Sea Surgeons’ is an 
admirable piece of investigation by a physician who has clearly shown that 
history may be more than a scientist’s hobby. ‘The East India Trade’ 
(chapter vii), by the editor, is a brief and well-balanced narrative of the 
trade to India and China, based on his excellent book Trade in the Eastern 
Seas published in 1937. Dr. Parkinson also includes a description of the 
‘Country Trade’ in Parsee teak-built ships between Bombay, Calcutta and 
China, Dr. Horsfall’s analysis of ‘The West Indian Trade’ (chapter viii) 
is a careful and definitive piece of research; indeed the very compactness 
of so much information tends to upset the balance of the book. There is 
much evidence, (some of it in chapter vi) that tends to nullify her argument 
that crews returned home from the West Indies ‘hardened by a tropical 
climate’ (p. 182), Professor Heaton’s chapter on ‘The American Trade’ 
is less elaborate but equally scrupulous, and written with the author’s usual 
verve and distinction. His essay suggests again that inadequate official 
statistics may inconvenience but not necessarily impair the efforts of the 
economic historian to trace the complicated paths of transatlantic trade, 
Provided he knows how to sample judiciously port books and other registers 
of ships’ movements. 


9 
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By comparison, the chapter on ‘The Newfoundland Trade’ 
especially when the author wanders from the purely factual and technical 
The treatment is episodic and frequently anecdotal; the importance of 
Newfoundland as market for British manufactures is greatly exaggerated, 
viz., ‘Newfoundland proved an admirable outlet for Britain’s manp. 
factures . . .* (p. 234). Professor MacInnes has contributed a vivid sketch 
of the slave trade as a branch of Liverpool and Bristol commerce, based 
partly on his researches in the Pinney papers and other mercantile records - 
and he demonstrates that moral judgements on the part of the historian 
are not incompatible with scholarly objectivity. Chapter xii is an anthori- 
tative but over-abbreviated account of ‘ The Post Office Packets’, a subject 
which deserves to be expanded into a book of its own. Like the late Mr. 
Lubbock’s expert and salty description of developments in rigging, or his 
anecdotal account of the seaman’s life (chapters iv and v), Mr. Wardle’s 
essay hardly fits snugly into the general pattern of Trade Winds; yet 
without the packet mails, as the author acknowledges, British merchants 
would have found grave difficulty in conducting their trade. 

Lack of balance is of course inevitable in a work of several specialists. 
None the less, this book will be a valuable asset, not only to the general 
student but to that ‘single author’ who can, and should, one day produce 
the volume or volumes that will give unity and hence more meaning to this 
fascinating epoch of war and trade. G. S, Granam. 


The Industrial Revolution, 1760-1830. By T. S. Asnton. (Home University 
Library.) London: Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1948. 167 pp. 
a 


The term ‘ Industrial Revolution’ has had an interesting history since 
Arnold Toynbee adopted it nearly seventy years ago. It won such general 
acceptance that there was an inevitable reaction against its use. Even Unwin 
questioned whether it had not served its turn and might not be abandoned. 
But it has proved to have a vigorous vitality. Professor Ashton admits it 
would be pedantic to offer a substitute. It has come to stay. That being so, 
there could be no better appreciation of what exactly it means than that 
provided by this admirable publication. The evidence has been sifted by 
one who is perfectly familiar with it, and the summing up is clear, concise 
and well balanced. Between the dates covered by this book, as the author 
begins by saying, the face of England changed. What gave the impetus to 
change and how was the resistance to it overcome? Mr. Ashton does not 
evade these difficult questions by merely enumerating inventions and describing 
the social conditions of the period, He would be the first to say that there 
are no complete answers; but he does restate these questions in mor 
definite economic terms, There was a curious coincidence of many factors— 
inventions, accumulation of capital, availability of labour, expansion of 
foreign trade and a relative absence of social inertia. As to inventions there 
were many ‘ projects’ in the seventeenth century, but most of them proved 
abortive. There was not that link between scientific speculation and techno- 
logical knowledge which makes progress possible. Mr. Ashton points out that 
many of the pioneers of industrial change were English Nonconformists or 
Scotsmen and suggests that this is not to be traced (as some have done} to 
their religious beliefs but to their better education. How capital was accume- 
lated and found its way into industry is a problem obviously always before 
the author's mind, Perhaps it is in this respect that his treatment of the 
Industria) Revolution differs most markedly from that of his predecessors. The 
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rise or fall in the rate of interest, i.e. dear or cheap capital, is constantly 
mentioned. So much so that the reader may be inclined to become sceptical 
about its operation. Was the capital market so well organized and so sensitive 
to change as is sometimes implied ? Much capital, it is admitted, was raised 
by means of mortgages, a form in which revision of interest rates is not imme- 
diately possible. Mr. Ashton, in fact, recognizes that a change in the market 
rate of interest would not react at once on an ordinary business concern 
(p. 147). So many of them depended on ploughing back profits that the 
key to expansion is rather to be sought in the profits made, The labour 
supply presents other problems. The older view that it was attracted in great 
pumbers from the countryside requires modification. As Mr. Ashton points 
out there was no decline of population in any county of England between 
1801 and 1851 (p. 61), though of course the rate of increase differed widely. 
His survey of the years which preceded industrial expansion goes to show 
that there was a considerable reserve of labour in the sense that there was 
much under-employment, Incidentally, he goes far to destroy the ideal picture 
often drawn of the conditions under the Domestic System (pp. 50-51) ; 
perhaps much of the glamour dissipates when it is renamed the Putting-out 
System, What the Industrial Revolution undoubtedly did was to assemble 
and organize (some would say regiment) labour and so increase its productivity. 
With respect to the growth of commerce, the importance of trade with the 
Continent is rightly stressed as against that with the East and West Indies 
and Africa, which being more spectacular, has often been exaggerated. 
Finally, English society displayed a remarkable degree of flexibility. The 
resistance to change, which might have been exerted by social classification, 
misguided legislation or monopoly, plays no important part. Some, indeed, 
would contend that there was too much freedom for individual initiative 
and that the industrial transition ought to have been controlled. In the 
circumstances of the time such planning, as we would now call it, was im- 
possible. As a result the human costs were heavy and it is still necessary to 
set against this luminous account of economic change the social aspects 
of the bleak age which it inaugurated. J. F. Rees. 


The Early Factory Legislation. By Maurice W. Tuomas. Leigh-on-Sea: 
Thames Bank Publishing Company. 1948. xiv + 470 pp., (illus.). 35s. 


Nobody has ever made the history of factory legislation seem romantic 
or exciting ; for most students the subject remains a repellent mass of inchoate 
details which cannot be simplified by rational generalisation. Mr. Thomas 
accepts the limitations imposed by the nature of his subject ; he does not 
attempt to simplify the details. If he is dealing with a factory bill he sum- 
marises it conscientiously, clause by clause. Every stage of the bill's passage 
through parliament is properly documented. The act as passed is fully 
analysed, and its operation is carefully traced through the official reports 
of the factory inspectors, the minutes of their statutory and special meetings, 
their correspondence with the home office, their letters to relatives and 
friends, the reports of parliamentary committees and royal commissions, 
as well as in the contemporary newspapers, pamphlets and books, If the 
reader thirsts for still fuller information about the factory acts of the years 
1802-1853, he may find it in an appendix of over a hundred pages, which 
includes original documents illuminating every aspect of the subject. 

As a work of reference Mr. Thomas's book will be very useful, despite some 
minor shortcomings in the earlier chapters. As a work of original research 
its importance is probably greatest for the years between Althorp’s factory 
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act of 1833 and Graham's factory act of 1844. These years have for most 
students been a rather blank period in which no new factory legislation 
was passed and the factory reform agitation died down. By concentrating 
his attention on the work of the factory inspectors, Mr. Thomas is able to 
show that these years were the great formative period of the new system, 
Althorp’s act of 1833, which has been regarded as “ the first effective F; 
Act’, did not work well. It had been drafted by people without adequate 
knowledge of actual working conditions ; it offered many opportunities for 
evasion, and could not be properly enforced by the four inspectors and their 
small band of underpaid superintendents. Between 1833 and 1844 the 
inspectors, led by the redoubtable Leonard Horner, were engaged in an 
incessant struggle to make the system effective. From their point of view 
Graham’s act of 1844 was chiefly important because it aimed at the enforce- 
ment of a half-time system for the factory children, in place of the practice 
of intermittent working which had hitherto prevented the actual working 
hours of the children from being properly checked. 

Mr. Thomas deserves the thanks of all serious students for his penetrating 
analysis of the administrative difficulties encountered during those crucial 
years when the success or failure of the new system still hung in the balance. 
Less earnest readers may find his book rather heavy ; but in writing on such 
an intricate subject he could hardly hope to please everybody. A. REpForp. 


The Times of Melville and Whitman. By Van Wyck Brooks. London: 
Dent. 1948. viii + 373 pp. 15s. 


Mr. Van Wyck Brooks is engaged upon a ‘history of the literary life in 
America’, of which this is to be regarded as volume iii, lying between The 
World of Washington Irving (1944) and The Flowering of New England (1941), 
upon the one hand, and New England : Indian Summer (1940), upon the 
other. A further volume is to deal with the period from 1885 to 1914. The 
Times of Melville and Whitman covers the years roughly from 1840 to 1885, 
outside New England. Mr. Brooks writes, not about books, but about authors, 
the society they lived in, and the places they knew; and he does this with 
great gusto and a wealth of information. But his crowded and loosely 
articulated sentences call for close attention and a good deal of agility of 
mind even from those who already know something of the facts; and the 
reader will often have to return upon his tracks to recover his way through 
the tangled undergrowth. The book reads, indeed rather like the breathless 
letters of an enraptured tourist, hurrying from one overwhelming experience 
to another and tumbling out his impressions in a prodigal and disorderly 
prose that may be a pleasure to write but is tedious to read. Many would 
prefer, particularly in a book that is to run to five or six volumes, a less 
exuberant style ; and all readers are entitled to expect more careful grammar. 
‘There’ writes Mr. Brooks, referring to Constarice Fenimore Woolson at 
Mackinaw, ‘ there Schoolcraft had collected his Indian legends and there a 
French veteran lived, a grenadier of Napoleon, in one of her stories, like the 
heroine of her first novel, Anne, the daughter of an army surgeon who had 
grown up in the woods of the wild little island.’ (p. 264). ‘ He had seena 
partridge drumming, the next thing to catching a weasel asleep, standing by 
a log erect, expanding his ruff.’ (p. 335). ‘ He told them tales of buffaloes 
running down Beacon Street in Boston, while smoking three cigars at once— 
“as we do it in the States ’—relating his life with the Indians and the 
** peerless dark-eyed girl’ with whom he had shared his adventures in the 
woods round Mount Shasta.’ (p. 234). The book is full of that sort of thing ; 
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and the effect is bewildering. Four figures stand out, Melville and Whitman 
themselves, Bret Harte, and Mark Twain ; and perhaps another dozen come 
to life, although the reader will remain a little uncertain about what precisely 
it was that they wrote. 

It is, moreover, disappointing to find so cosmopolitan and sophisticated 
an author as Mr. Brooks following so outmoded a convention when he writes 
about the South. That area in the ‘forties and 'fifties was no more ‘ feudal ’ 
than Jorrocks’s Warwickshire, and its tournaments were no more ‘ medieval ’ 
than the archery of Leamington Spa. Mr. Brooks himself comes, indeed, 

near to saying as much when he deals with the period of reconstruction 

after the Civil War. But when he is writing about the years before the war 

he sets himself to produce a period piece, accepting as genuine all the Gothic 

affectations of the romantic revival. It is false sentiment and bad history. 
H. Hate BELLort. 


The Disruption of American Democracy. By R. F. Nicnors. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1948. xviii + 612 pp. 37s. 6d. 


This volume is in effect a continuation of Professor Nichols’s works on The 
Democratic Machine, 1850-1854 (1923) and Franklin Pierce (1931), and it 
completes his study of the history of the Democratic party during the decade 
before the Civil War. It is an important book, drawing upon an immense 
range of material, both manuscript and printed; and it is written with 
much skill. It is easy to read, for Mr. Nichols has been at pains to make 
it vivid and entertaining. But whether the reader will as easily master it is 
another matter, for the period was one of great confusion and Mr. Nichols’s 
interpretation of it puts the emphasis upon what was ephemeral and dis- 
tracting. There is in consequence some risk that the English student may 
be confirmed in the too prevalent view that American history consists of the 
record of a succession of baffling party contests, pursued with more skill 
than scruple and directed in the main to the satisfaction of personal and 
generally rather sordid aims; and there will certainly be times when he will 
lose himself in the intricacies of these rivalries and despair of understanding 
what they are all about. 

The difficulty is inherent in Mr. Nichols’s view of the period. The United 
States in the ‘fifties faced a crisis in their affairs. By reason of the settlement 
of the Mississippi valley and a prodigious influx of immigrants, the entity 
known as the Union had suffered a profound change. New western states 
had been admitted ; and North and South were each greatly altered from what 
they had been half a century before and had diverged greatly the one from the 
other. Each of the older sections became in consequence increasingly unwilling 
to see the control of the federal government fall into the hands of the other ; 
the issue depended upon the side of the scale into which the weight of the 
West was thrown ; and the South was face to face with the fact that its trust 
in a Southern and Western alliance was vain. At the same time new political 
doctrines were becoming generally received, and it was being said that the 
majority should rule. At this moment the nation suffered, in the administra- 
tions of Pierce and Buchanan, eight years of grossly incompetent leadership. 
That might be explanation enough of the catastrophe. But Mr. Nichols 
pushes the analysis farther. His thesis is that the democratic machine itself 
fostered antagonisms, that the state of unceasing political agitation produced 
by the electoral system was itself one of the principal reasons why government 
by persuasion gave place to civil war. The argument is that the very frequency 
of state and federal elections became dangerous because the prizes had now 
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become so great and because the easiest road to the political victory that 
secured them was to fan the jealousies and animosities of persons, interests, 
and regions. This is to make confusion itself the theme ; and it is also to 
fall into line with the view, which became fashionable in America in the 
‘thirties, that the Civil War was an accident and arose from trivial causes, 
But there is not here an entire firmness of argument. Lack of leadership, 
the absorption in the pursuit of private aims and the noisy quarrelling that 
follows upon it, will obviously embarrass the solution of grave problems. 
But these things do not in themselves prove that grave problems were not 
there. It is true that difficulties can be exaggerated. But it does not follow 
that they do not exist if you don’t talk about them. 

Mr. Nichols’s thesis, however, is not very closely woven into the texture 
of his narrative; and the reader, if he will work hard enough, can 
from the careful and orderly account of events without being obliged to 
accept Mr. Nichols’s interpretation of them, and can do so with the confi- 
dence due to work resting throughout upon a study of the original documents, 

H. Hare Be tor. 


Colonies et. Empires. Edited by Cu. A. JuLizn. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. Jére Serie: Etudes Coloniales, t.i., Les Techniciens 
de la Colonisation, XIX*-XX* Siécles. By Cu. A. Jurien. 1946. 
viii + 322 pp. Frs. 150. 2me Série : Les Classiques de la Colonisation, 
t.xvi., A la Conquéte des Coeurs. By A. Paviz. 1946, xxxii + 383 pp. 
Frs. 300. 


These two books make excellent companions in a single review. They have 
little in common except that both appear in the series of volumes published 
by the Presses Universitaires de France on Colonies et Empires, but they 
complement each other in a way that makes them together an admirable 
illustration of the scope of the undertaking of which they are a part. Les 
Techniciens de la Colonisation consists of sketches of men who contributed 
notably to the extension of European interests in colonial territories during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, while Pavie’s A la Conquéte 
des Coeurs is the record of the experiences of a French administrator in 
Indo-China. One, through the medium of biographies, provides an intro- 
duction to some of the major colonial enterprises of the period, and the 
other is a study in the meeting of east and west, related by a man of sensitive 
understanding and brilliant descriptive powers. 

Of the fifteen men selected by the authors of Les Techniciens, five have 
been chosen for France, five for Great Britain and one for each of the other 
countries represented—Belgium, Germany, Holland, Italy and Portugal. 
It is, of course, impossible to cover every region and every aspect of the 
activities of these seven powers during a century so rich in adventure, and 
it is also impossible that any selective list should satisfy all students of colonial 
affairs. Had a different panel of writers been at work other names would 
undoubtedly have been included, and one of the stimulating effects of this 
book is that it raises the question of what would be the ideal list to represent 
adequately the colonial undertakings of the century. The names of the 
representatives of France and Great Britain—to whom the major roles have 
been assigned—indicate a clear distinction between the characteristics of 
the empire building of the two powers as seen by the writers. The French 
group has a unity that is lacking in the British, presenting a picture of 
colonial development as a conscious aspect of French policy. The sense of 
planning and coherence is conveyed partly by the fact that four of the five 
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men chosen for France won their fame in Africa, a continent in which the most 
striking French advance was made in these years, and the unity of the group 
is farther underlined by broad similarities in the stages of training and 
service through which they passed; all entered on their employment in the 
colonies after military training; all were invited, and four consented, to 
take political office in France after their colonial service, and all made 
substantial contributions by their writings to our understanding of colonial 
policy. From the French section of the book, therefore, it is possible to see 
the design that lay behind their work as well as what they built. 

The English group is very different. Selkirk, Wakefield, Durham, Sir 
George Grey and Rhodes represent both a wider range of territories and a 
greater variety of interests, and each has been selected for some individual 
contribution to British overseas enterprise. They remain markedly indi- 
viduals, apparently working against a background of indifference, and at 
times in battle with obstruction in the colonial office. Such an impression 
is colourful and is easily gained from biographies of the men chosen, but 
when the period covered by the book is remer. ered, it is an inadequate, 
indeed false, conception of the means by which British colonial activities were 
carried on during those years. And if the work of individuals is to be taken 
as particularly characteristic of British colonisation, place should certainly 
have been found for some of the missionaries and traders—of whom there 
were giants in those days—who also made decisive contribution to the 
extension of British responsibilities. 

The choice of five men, Banning, Peters, Van den Bosch, Balbo and Serpa 
Pinto, to represent the activities of Belgium, Germany, Holland, Italy and 
Portugal in this century can be little but a courteous gesture to show that the 
work of these powers in colonial building is not forgotten, and it might have 
been better to leave them for more adequate treatment in another volume. 

The difference between what is attempted in Les Techniciens and what is 
accomplished by Auguste Pavie in A la Conquéte des Coeurs makes these 
books admirable companion studies, which well illustrate the wide range 
of human experience opened up by the contact of peoples of different races 
and civilisations with each other. Auguste Pavie, after military training, 
went to Indo-China in 1885 and served there for ten years. What he did 
was important for France, and what he wrote has remained to entrance 
any who are interested in Indo-China, or who care to see the country and 
people through the eyes of a man impelled by ‘ un besoin impérieux de mieux 
connattre ce peuple au passé colossal voilé d’ombre, et d'étudier son sol.’ (p. 12). 
It is not easy to distil the essence of this book. It is written in the form of 
a journal with so great an economy of words that every phrase of description 
conveys a picture of startling clarity and force. Two sentences describing 
fishing at a little village beside the Mekhong river may perhaps suggest this 
quality in Pavie’s writing. ‘Quel infernal tapage pour effrayer le poisson et 
mieux s’en rendre mative en faisant sur ces barques avec la voix, avec des gongs 
et en frappant les wns contre les autres des avirons en bois sonore! Quelle 
sensation de plaisir j'éprouvais quand, sorti du vacarme et ayant dépassé le bras 
fangeux du lac, j'entrais dans l'eau bleue du Mé-khong clapotant sous la brise 
du nord-est |’ (p. 42-3). It is tempting to quote some of the longer descrip- 
tions of ceremoniss or journeys through the mountains, but they are only 
incidental to what Pavie set out to do. With simple directness he meant 
to win the people’s hearts for France, and one short passage illustrates this 
aim. ‘Marchant lentement, sous wne pluie fine que je vois cesser dans une 
embellie, attentif aux roches, ayant les pieds nus, je véve assister a leur entretien, 
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Dans la cohésion d’esprits trés unis, ils idéalisent le réle de la France dans leurs 
pays thai, et ils demandent comment ils feront pour hausser leurs ceurs francais. 
Ils ont ma confiance. Je les sens épris fervement pour moi.’ (p. 266). Pavie's 
services were great in the work that he did for France and for Indo-China 
in the nineteenth century, but he will surely live timelessly in A la C 

des Cceurs. E. C. Martin. 


Botha, Smuts and South Africa, By Basitt Wittiams. (‘Teach Yourself 
History’ Library, edit. A. L. Rowse.) London: English Universities 
Press. 1946. xi + 216 pp., (frontis., maps). 5s. 


The South African Opposition ; 1939-1945: An Essay in Contemporary 
History. By Micuart Roperts and A. E, G. Trop. London: 
Longmans. 1947. viii + 240 pp. 15s. 


The late Professor Basil Williams, as one who had lived in South Africa 
and had personally known the political leaders there, could not fail to have 
had something interesting to say about the careers of Botha and Smuts and 
their background. Yet his book is something of a disappointment. This is 
in part due to the sustained praise of the two leaders; no word of criticism 
is allowed to enter, except perhaps a suggestion that Smuts was sometimes 
a little too clever. There is also more than a hint that the book was hurriedly 
written and not carefully revised. There is a repetition of words and phrases, 
and points are made apparently without any realization that they have 
already been stated. Still, the contrast between Botha and Smuts, the one 
simple, patient and cautious and the other complex, often impatient and daring, 
is well drawn and illustrated by reference to their speeches and actions. 
They were happily complementary to one another and apparently worked 
together with complete mutual understanding. Their achievement in 
establishing the Union of South Africa after all the bitterness engendered by 
the Boer War deserves the highest praise. The outbreak of the European War 
in 1914 revealed how deeply hostile to Great Britain large sections of the 
population still were. Botha’s vision of a united South Africa in which differ- 
ences between Briton and Boer would be eliminated was a generous one and he 
devoted himself unreservedly to its realization. The attitude of General 
Hertzog with his ‘ two-stream policy’ represented a fundamentally different 
point of view no less honestly held. He felt that the fusion which Botha 
and Smuts stood for could only be effected at the expense of the Boer way of 
life. 

The strength of Hertzog’s Nationalist Party was revealed in the general 
election of 1924. Smuts was for nine years in opposition. The financial 
crisis of 1933 brought about a coalition, but this was broken in 1939 when 
Hertzog and Smuts parted company on the issue of neutrality, South Africa 
entering the war against Germany by the narrow vote of 80 to 67. It is at 
this point that Professor Roberts and Mr. A. E. G. Trollip take up the story. 
They have traced in careful detail the fortunes of the opposition during the 
war period. At first their pages may seem forbidding because they quote 
speeches, manifestoes, etc., in Afrikaans and the reader unfamiliar with that 
language has to make constant reference to the translation of quotations in 
appendix v. They also use abbreviations for the names of the rather bewilder- 
ing number of parties; for, as they confess, an ‘alarming succession of 
abandoned political infants encumbers the path of the South African historian’ 
(p. 166) and apparently they believe that they deserve no more than their 
initials, Apart from these slight criticisms, the argument is admirably con- 
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ducted, impartially and with abundant reference. It is a purely political 
discussion and confined strictly to the strains and stresses of the Nationalist 
iti There is no reference to parliamentary tactics in general, and 
Smuts and his cabinet are rarely mentioned. The opposition as a whole was 
against participation in the war and in differing degrees in favour of a 
blic; yet there was fierce rivalry between its elements. When Hertzog 
was defeated in 1939, he naturally rejoined the opposition which consisted of 
those who under the leadership of Malan had never approved of the policy 
of coalition. Here he found not too warm a welcome. His two-stream policy 
which envisaged a confluence at some future date did not appeal to Malan 
who wished to establish an Afrikander supremacy to which the English 
might if they wish conform. Besides, the prospect of the defeat of Great 
Britain seemed to make it desirable to prepare for the inauguration of a 
South African Republic. In the end Hertzog was forced out of the party and 
resigned his seat in the parliament. But Malan had rid himself of the Hertzog- 
ites only to find his leadership challenged by the Ossewa-Brandwag. This 
movement had begun as a means of celebrating the centenary of the Great 
Trek of 1838 and at first it professed a purely cultural purpose. Under the 
leadership of Dr. J. F. L. van Rensburg, however, it not only interfered in 
politics but threatened to become totalitarian in outlook ; for van Rensburg 
himself accepted the Nazi creed without reservation. A similar line was taken 
by Pirow’s New Order. Malan determined to assert his authority as leader 
of the opposition. He was not prepared to compromise on democratic 
principles and the party system. Again he was successful. In the general 
eection of 1943, although Smuts increased his majority, Malan had the satis- 
faction that all the elements of the opposition opposed to his policy were 
annihilated. His party could claim to be the only representatives of 
Nationalist Afrikanerdom. He had also learnt that an exclusive policy would 
not gain complete electoral success and that support of the English was 
desirable. But the struggle continues. The moral the authors draw is that 
‘Britain could create a Dominion; she could not create a nation’. Her 
past record in South Africa still stands in the way of the realisation of 
Botha’s dream. J. F. RE&Es. 


Austria : from Hapsburg io Hitler. By CHARLES A. GuLIcK. University of 
California Press ; London, Cambridge University Press. 1948. 2 vols. ; 
xxvi + 771 pp., xi + 1,135 pp. £5 10s. 


The two volumes of this formidable work cover between them nearly 
2,000 pages, a scale which allows for exhaustive treatment. In fact, Professor 
Gulick’s account of many aspects of his subject is exceedingly full and also 
very carefully documented. This applies particularly to his chapters on the 
internal history and structure of the Austrian Social Democrat party, with 
its subsidiary organisations, and on the social achievements for which that 
party was, directly or indirectly, either entirely or mainly responsible ; the 
industrial legislation of the republic, the housing programme of the munici- 
pality of Vienna, etc. These chapters give as complete and authoritative 
a2 account of their subjects as any reader is ever likely to want, Equally 
fullis the narrative of certain episodes in the political history of the republic, 
eg. the Schattendorf affair and its sequels in Vienna and the long struggle 
Which led to the triumph of the counter-revolution in Austria. This narrative 
again is based on a great mass of primary sources, which include not only the 
contemporary press, but also the personal testimony of eye-witnesses, in all 
tases carefully checked and assessed, 
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It is, however, a serious weakness that the author's sympathies are » 
strongly with the Social Democrat party that in performing this 1 
he never succeeds in placing himself in the position of an outside observer, 
but views everything from the Social Democrat angle, and very 
through Social Democrat spectacles. Readers with knowledge of Austria, 
but with convictions or sympathies other than those so candidly entertained 
by the author, will probably find much to question in his presentation and 
perhaps also in his conclusions. They may be wrong, and he right ; butit 
is also quite certain that his work will not enable those readers who took 
his book without previous knowledge of Austria to understand it, Ip 
spite of its inordinate length, the book is singularly incomplete. There is 
no adequate account of those older Austrian forces which so largely moulded 
the Social Democrat party itself ; practically nothing on the origins and trae 
nature of the Christian Social party, and still less on the Pan-Germans, 
The treatment of Austria’s foreign relations is summary in the extreme, 
especially for the latter period: two or three pages cover the whole of 
Schuschnigg’s and Dollfuss’ relations with both Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
in spite of their importance for Austria’s foreign trade, and consequently 
for internal economic policy. Even many internal events of great moment ar 
passed over: thus there is no mention at all of—to take only one example— 
the risings in some provinces which followed the Dollfuss murder. 

Professor Gulick has not really made up his mind whether he is writing 
history, sociology, or a general indictment of everyone whose views he does 
not share. If he wants to make his book answer its title he should first expand 
his 2,000 pages into 4,000. Then, if he wants to make it readable, he could 
cut the 4,000 down to 500 by omitting unnecessary quotation from othes 
and unnecessary verbiage of his own. The residue would be extraordinarily 
valuable. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


The United States and Russia. By VERA MICHELES DEAN. (American 
Foreign Policy Library.) Harvard University Press: London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 3rd Printing, Revised, 1948. xvi + 336 pp., (maps). 14s. 

The object of the collection of which Mrs. Dean’s study forms part is to 
discuss various nations or areas with a view to explaining their salient features 
to American readers, and to illuminating American policy towards them. 
Mrs. Dean was a fairly obvious choice for author of this key volume, and she 
possesses the two merits of great familiarity with the facts and considerable 
independence of common stereotypes of either ‘left’ or ‘right’. She has 
managed to present within a reasonable compass, reasonable answers to most 
of the questions which arise in connection with the understanding of contem- 
porary Russia, particularly on the economic side. And in dealing with the 
Soviet Union's external relations she shows more awareness than some 
American commentators are apt to do, of the repercussions of some of the 
western powers’ treatment of German questions, not only in the Soviet Union, 
but throughout the countries which have known the full horrors of German 
rule, As an introduction to the whole vast problem, this is probably a better 
book than any we have yet had—and would be still better from that point of 
view if the bibliographical note were written with greater severity. 

On the other hand, one has the feeling that in trying to stand aloof from 
the conflict, Mrs. Dean has over-reached herself. She seems indeed to typify 
the spirit represented in the old story of the Irish judge, determined to steer 
a straight course between partiality on the one hand and impartiality on the 
other. It is indeed very questionable whether, where a moral choice * 
involved—as it must be in any discussion of the Soviet system—one can avoid 
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making that choice on one side, and not come down on the other. There is 
no doubt that to any communist or fellow-traveller, Mrs. Dean will seem 
wholly anti-Soviet ; for she mentions many facts about the Soviet Union 
which are not admitted into their writings. Nor does she conceal her own 

for the western form of democracy. Nevertheless it seems to be 
her view that the Soviet system can be defended by reference to conditions 
in Russia, and in some of the countries on Russia’s periphery now fallen under 
Soviet domination ; and this has the effect of tending to minimise the extent 
to which the system regards itself as universal, able to conceive of relations 
with other systems only in terms of their destruction and absorption. This in 
turn means that Mrs. Dean tends to overlook the basic role of foreign 
communist parties as an inseparable part of the apparatus of Soviet foreign 
policy, and to repeat the wholly erroneous and long-exploded notion that 
Stalin's ‘socialism in one country’ meant an abandonment of the inter- 
national aims of the revolution. It is difficult to be certain how far Mrs. Dean 
intends to give this impression and how far it is a consequence of a topical 
rather than an historical treatment of the Soviet Union’s external relations. 
It is rather difficult to imagine that in the light of the latter treatment Mrs. 
Dean would hold for instance, as she does, that Soviet policy in regard to the 
Dardanelles is still concentrated on keeping the Black Sea ‘ closed ’, and not 
upon opening up new paths for expansion. 

Like most of those who hold that genuine democracy is precluded by Russian 
circumstances, Mrs. Dean is led to make statements about pre-revolutionary 
Russia which carry false implications. Surely the Soviet government has 
not taken any risk in enforcing literacy among the various peoples of the 
U.S.S.R, (to the extent that it has!) when nothing can be read but what is 
designed to promote subservience to the régime. Literacy is not under such 
conditions a weapon for political liberty—in pre-revolutionary Russia it was. 
Indeed, the essence of the problem is here. The competition between western 
democracy and Soviet Communism is one between an open system and a 
closed one ; wherever western democracy is adopted, as in southern Asia 
to-day, Communist ideas have a new vantage ground. Where once Com- 
munism is established in fact, western ideas are excluded. That is the 
historical situation with which this learned and useful book never quite 
successfully comes to grips. M. BELoFrF, 


The Annual Register, 1948. Edited by Ivison S. Macapam and HuGu Latimer. 
London: Longmans. 1949. xvi + 515 pp. 42s. 

It would be difficult to overpraise The Annual Register in its latest form, 
and at the age of 190 Burke’s offspring shows every sign of robust vitality. 
Compiled by a team of experts under the eyes of the director-general of 
Chatham House, it surveys every aspect of home, commonwealth and foreign 
affairs, the activities of U.N.O., the arts and sciences. If anyone still believes 
that it is impossible to write contemporary history sine iva et studio he should 
sample these tranquil and lucid pages. There is neither eulogy nor invective, 
and events are allowed to tell their own tale. 

1948—the year of the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia and the blockade 
of Berlin—offers little to encourage the heirs and champions of western 
civilization. The brightest spot in a dark sky was the defeat of the Com- 
munists in the Italian elections ; but even here the victory was due, not to 
the weakening of the Communist hold on the great industrial cities of the 
north, but to the scared co-operation of non-Communist parties. That U.N.O. 
made ‘scant progress’ is saying neither too much nor too little. In Russia 
the ideological purge is described as even worse than in 1947. In Spain 
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‘nothing happened to shake General Franco's undisputed mastery of the 
state. The Caudillo remained an isolated figure at the apex of power, with 
no solid political backing but fortified continually by the automatic reflex 
of a proud people against the hostility of the outside world.’ Largely becanse 
of their ‘splendid isolation’ the economic situation of Spain 
deteriorated. The most depressing chapter in the volume is that on Czecho- 
slovakia, and we sense the grief of the writer behind the cautious phraseology. 
‘The year 1948 marked a decisive break with the whole Western tradition 
of the country. Not only was Czechoslovak political, economic, constitutional 
and legal life reorganized along lines approximating to the Soviet model, 
but by the end of the year even the history of the country was being re- 
written, for the third time in thirty years, in order to demolish by denial the 
foundations on which Czechoslovak independence had been built in 1918 by 
Masaryk and Benes.’ No opinion is ventured on the controversial issue of 
the tragic death of Jan Masaryk. The non-political sections at the close of 
the volume are no less admirable. The fantastic Lysenko episode is described 
both in the chapter on Russia and in the fascinating survey of science. 
Students of history will be interested to learn that there were more attempts 
than usual at historical fiction. The section on broadcasting brackets Bertrand 
Russell’s Reith Lectures and ‘a more homespun philosopher, the stupendous 
Wilfred Pickles—the most popular wireless figure of 1948.’ G. P. Goocn. 


The Painter in History. By Ernest SHort. London: Hollis & Carter. 1948 
(new edn.). xii + 452 pp., (114 illus.). 30s. 


Mr. Short’s survey of European painting from 500 B.c. to the present day 
(with chapters on prehistoric, Babylonian, Egyptian and Far Eastern painting) 
is pleasant reading and there is enough of the various historical backgrounds 
to justify, to some extent, the title; it contains, too, some personal and 
suggestive touches—(the passages on Flemish painting tell us, for example, 
that in Burgundian days ‘ painters and patrons alike were more curious about 
men and things than about life itself’ and that in the seventeenth century 
the art of Rubens must be judged against the background of Imperial Spain). 
But, in present conditions, the author was faced with an impossible task because 
the data available for the historian of painting are at present a jumble of 
facts and suppositions not clearly enough distinguished in museum catalogues. 
Thus, to take Mr. Short’s Flemish section again as an example, he gives us 
comments on Rogier van der Weyden based on a ‘ Seven Sacraments’ in 
Antwerp Museum, on Patinir based on a ‘ Visitation ’ in the National Gallery 
and on Hugo van der Goes based mainly on a ‘ Death of the Virgin ’ in Bruges. 
But there is no factual evidence that these artists painted these pictures, 
and the museum labels in all three cases record nothing more historical 
than style-students’ suppositions, The vast majority of surviving Flemish 
paintings of the fifteenth and early sixteenth century are neither signed nor 
documented ; their authorship is accordingly unknown ; and this should be 
frankly stated on all museum frames. But in practice every director puts 
ascriptions by the best-reputed style-students of the moment on the labels; 
and the labels remain till a new director changes them to record some other 
supposition—(the ‘ Visitation’ in the National Gallery referred to by Mr. 
Short was sold at Christies in 1796 as by Van Eyck, was ascribed to Herri 
met de Bles in 1831, labelled ‘ School of Patinir ’ in the 1929 National Gallery 
catalogue and is now catalogued as ‘ School of the Master of 1518’, though 
‘ Painter Unknown’ is what truth required from the outset), The writer of 
a personal interpretation of art history cannot be expected to explore such 
details in the case of every picture in every museum ; and his easiest course 
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js to accept the existing labels ; but if he does this he may be led to write, 
as Mr. Short writes, ‘the fame of Gerard David is an interesting example of 
the aid scholarship can render to art history '"—at a time when style study 
(here called ‘scholarship ') ascribes more than eighty pictures to Gerard 
David though art history knows only one (the ‘ Virgo inter Virgines’ in 
Rouen which Mr. Short reproduces). And this confused and confusing 
situation will continue until readers and writers can turn to some standard 
book of reference that will record biographic facts and signed and documented 
pictures but rigidly ignore the ‘ style ascriptions’ (i.e. guesses about author- 
ship) and ‘ putative chronologies ’ (i.e. guesses about dates) by means of which 
the ‘ personalities of artists ’ are constructed inourday. R. H. WILENsKI. 


Proceedings of the Indian History Congress (9th Session). Allahabad : Dikshit 
Press. 1948, xxii + 421 pp. n.p. 

The Indian History Congress first met at Poona in 1935 and was intended 
to co-ordinate the unconnected researches which were being prosecuted in 
different parts of India and to prepare a scientific and comprehensive history 
of the country. In addition to the Bharat Itihas Sansodhak Mandal or Indian 
Historical Research Institute of Poona which was chiefly concerned with 
Maratha history, and the Indian Historical Records Commission, a government- 
sponsored body created in 1919, there were, in 1935 in Calcutta alone, four 
important organizations carrying on historical research with no attempt at 
co-ordination. This appears to be the reason for the effort which is now being 
made to produce two separate comprehensive histories of India on the lines 
of the Cambridge Modern History. 

The Indian History Congress meets annually in five sections at which papers 
are read on: (1) Ancient India to a.p. 711; (2) Ancient India 711-1206 ; 
(3) Early Medieval India 1206-1526 ; (4) Later Medieval India 1526-1764 ; 
and (5) Modern India. Outstanding among the various monographs and 
papers published in the volume under consideration are Mr. N. N. Ghosh’s 
contribution to the Milinda controversy (pp. 93-103); Dr. K. S. Lal's 
‘ Political Condition of the Hindus under the Khaljis’ (pp. 232-237); Pro- 
fessor M. L. Roy Choudhury’s ‘ Hindu-Muslim Relations during the Mughal 
Period’ (pp. 282-296); Mr. S. N. Das Gupta’s account of the ‘ History of 
Penang from 1786 to 1805’ (pp. 339-349) ; and Professor N. G. Choudhuri’s 
examination of the ‘ Foreign Policy of the Bengal Government under Cartier ’ 
(pp. 372-381). 

Dr. P. Saran’s presidential address on The Spirit of the Age of Akbar is a 
refreshing and fearless interpretation of Akbar’s religious policy, which he 
does not attribute to political expediency. Since it is generally accepted that 
Akbar’s religious policy was, to a very great extent, secondary to dynastic 
and political considerations, we can only hope that Dr. Saran will favour us 
at an early date with a detailed examination of the condition of Hindus 
under Muslim rule between 1206 and 1707. We also take this opportunity 
of suggesting that a history of the Rajputs on scientific lines is very much 
needed, as Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan are almost completely 
out of date and Mr. G. H. Ojha’s Rajputane ka Itihas has not been translated 
into English. An English version of the valuable Selections from the Peshwa’s 
Daftar edited by Mr. G. S. Sardesai would also be welcomed in this country. 

Far be it from me to cavil at the work now being produced by Indian 
scholars, but many of the papers published in this volume are sketchy ; 
and it would probably serve a more useful purpose if there were fewer contribu- 
tors dealing with more important topics and at greater length. 

C. Cotuin Daviss, 





SHORT NOTICES 


In The Political Tradition of the West ; a study in the Development of Modern 
Liberalism (Harvard University Press, London, Cumberlege, 1948, xiy + 
368 pp., 27s. 6d.) Professor Frederick Watkins surveys European 
from the ancient Greeks and Romans to the present day from the point of 
view of the development of liberal ideas, His attempt to grasp the historical 
sources of liberal political ideas is laudable, but it is to be regretted that there 
is no bibliography, no index and not a single reference to the sources of his 
study. In allowing the book to rest purely on its own originality, accuracy 
and depth of intellectual analysis, the author was putting it to too severe a 
test, as sentences such as the following suggest. ‘ Mysticism is . . . a normal 
human reaction to the conditions of bureaucratic imperialism’; ‘ After the 
fall of Constantinople, refugee Greek scholars suddenly appeared upon the 
scene, and brought new treasures of classical learning to the attention of the 
West’; ‘The attempt to create national states under liberal auspices was 
not uniformly successful.’ There are many interesting suggestions in the book, 
but too often they go far enough to raise the reader’s hopes of a deeper dis- 
cussion without satisfying them. A. C. 


The author of this finely produced volume [Les Origines de la Civilisation 
Polonaise : préhistoive, protohistoire, by Jézef Kostrzewski, Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1949, 671 pp., (illus.), n.p.] is the veteran professor 
of prehistory and archaeology in the university of Poznan, whose di 
in the late ‘thirties of the stone-age (now submerged) village of Biskupin 
created quite a sensation, not the least among German savants whose views 
about the early civilization of the area in question were sadly upset. Only 
a specialist in this field could do justice to so comprehensive and i 
a survey. What follows is a report rather than an appraisal. Over half the 
work is devoted to the material culture of what may be the proto-Slavs, 
making their home in the fertile plainland between the Oder and the Vistula. 
Of this a useful sketch-map (p. 93) introduces two chapters on ‘ Settlements’ 
and ‘Construction’, whose illustrations are a revelation to the layman 
Preceding them comes a full account of primitive agriculture, which however 
included grains and fruits; and they are followed by chapters on food, 
clothing and ornaments. Then comes an intriguing survey of the whole field 
of arts and crafts, with much information on transport and commerce to 
complete the picture of material well-being. Parts ii and iii deal with fields 
in which, as the author says, we must depend largely on analogy and conjec- 
ture,——those of the mind and the spirit, and of social institutions. Primitive 
cults and beliefs are set forth, and the evidence provided for and against 
cremation in pagan days. Throughout the whole work the evidence of speech— 
the antiquity of names and verbs, is used to throw light on dark places. The 
range of source materials is brought out unobtrusively in the close on 700 
footnotes at the end. At a time when much ink is being spilt to prove that 
this area was the cunabulum gentis of the Slav race, the appearance of this 
volume in a west-European tongue is most welcome: the more so as the 
learned author wears his learning lightly. W. J. BR. 


Archaeology, as the authors of British Archaeology, a Book-list for Teachers 
(London, the Council for British Archaeology, 1949, 30 pp., 1s, 6d.) define it, 
is ‘ the study of man through the interpretation of the material remains of 
past ages’: in other words it is a form of historical research, and in spite 
of growing specialization, the divorce between those who employ written 
records to illuminate the past and those who use the spade for the same 
purpose is happily not yet complete, Indeed, at a time when so much emphasis 
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is aid on the social and economic aspects of history, its teachers should find 
much assistance from ‘ direct contact with archaeological material ’, whether 
in the field or in the museum. The compilers of this list have therefore set 
out to interpret archaeology in its widest sense, and their bibliography ranges 
from prehistory to the Industrial Revolution, from palaeolithic art to the 
conversation-pieces of the eighteenth century. They have, moreover, 
endeavoured to include in it works such as Collingwood and Myres’ Roman 
Britain and the English Settlements, in which both documentary and archaeo- 
logical evidence have beeu used to reconstruct the past. It is not their fault 
that such books are regrettably few, or that some of the more ambitious 
works of synthesis should not always be the most up to date or the most 
scholarly. There are, however, some curious omissions, and it is odd that, 
in spite of an abundance of literature on the subject, agrarian history should 
be so ill-represented in a list of this kind. Nor is it easy to understand why 
the architectural monuments of the Church of England should be excluded 
from the post-Reformation section, when medieval church architecture is 
so well represented on an earlier page, especially as the subject is covered by 
two excellent and complementary works, M. Whiffen’s Stuart and Georgian 
Churches, and Addleshaw and Etchells’ Architectural Setting of Anglican 
Worship. Other books which might find a place in a future edition are Glyn 
Daniel : The Three Ages ; W. J. Arkell : Oxford Stone ; and Knoop and Jones : 
An Introduction to Freemasonry, which contains a short and lucid account 
of the medieval mason and his craft. H. M. C. 


Mr. Sencourt always writes with charm. There are moments in St. Paul : 
Envoy of Grace (London, Hollis and Carter, 1948, viii + 256 pp., (illus.), 16s.] 
when the reader becomes a little too conscious of the charm, as when ‘ the 
waves tossed laughter all the way to the blue Karamanian coast’, But 
he has written a book that is easy to read and which succeeds in being a 
unity—for the sore problem to all of Paul’s biographers has been to relate 
the simple narrative of Acts to the study of a far from simple theology, 
without giving the impression that they are talking about wholly different 

i The book is well printed and attractively illustrated. Some imposing 
appendices do little more than take off their hat to the niceties of New Testa- 
ment scholarship in passing them by on the other side. 

Dr. L. E. Elliott-Binns is more learned and less readable about the early 
history of the Latin church in The Beginnings of Western Christendom (Lutter- 
worth Library, London, 1948, 412 pp., 25s.). When so many worthy volumes 
are already available for the study of the primitive church—Gwatkin, Kidd, 
Duchesne, Lietzmann, and the work edited by Fliche and Martin, among a 
fleet of others—it requires a bold or original man to produce an addition to 
the number ; for although the author intends to confine his sphere to the 
west, it is naturally impossible to write the history of the pre-Constantinian 
Latin church without writing the history of the Greek church at the same 
time. He believes that scholars have in part neglected two sources of evidence, 
the Christian inscriptions, and the apocryphal literature. One welcomes a 
book in which these two find their rightful place. Yet any reader of M, R. 
James’ Apocryphal New Testament is bound sadly to recognise that this 
class of literature gives disappointingly little evidence of major importance 
for the history of the primitive church, though we do receive from it an 
indispensable impression of the quality, or lack of it, in the popular mind, 
And it is surprising that the inscriptions in the catacombs and elsewhere 
should, with a few cardinal exceptions, be so dull, Nevertheless this book 
is packed with solid and useful information. oO. & 
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It is interesting and encouraging to observe how the modern study of 
Islamic culture is steadily probing more and more deeply beneath the 
and transforming many of our established beliefs on the nature and : 
of Muslim movements and institutions. Dr. W. Montgomery Watt, in Fry 
Will and Predestination in Early Islam (London, Luzac & Co,, 1948, x 4 
181 pp., 15s.), has, greatly daring, set himself to re-examine a problem which 
attracted the attention, wholly or partially, of many of the great Islamic 
scholars of the past century. Thanks to a profound sense of religious values, 
joined to a thorough academic equipment, he has demonstrated that the 
sectarian discussions on this subject had their roots not in abstract 
but in a genuine religious feeling based on the Koran and differing mainly in 
the emphasis laid on one or other element in its teaching. In this framework: 
the so-called rationalism of the Hellenizing schools of Muslim thought and the 
later ‘ orthodox ’ synthesis have received for the first time a treatment that 
is both philosophically and religiously adequate, and that should enable 
historians in general to appreciate their significance in the history of religious 
and humanistic thought. H. A. R.G, 


The late Mr. W. T. Mellows’s edition of The Chronicle of Hugh Candidus 
(Oxford University Press, London, 1949, xxxvi + 251 pp., 15s.) follows 
the translation which he published in 1941. Hugh ‘ Candidus’, a monk of 
Peterborough in the twelfth century, compiled a history of his monastery 
which preserves much otherwise unrecorded information, especially important 
for the early history of Medeshamstede and for the troubled times which 
followed the Norman Conquest. The only printed text available was that 
provided by Joseph Sparke in Historia Anglicane Scriptores Varii (1723), 
and the need for a new edition has long been felt by students of early English 
history. We could have wished, however, for a more thorough investigation 
of Hugh’s sources. Something is known of these sources, most of which have 
not survived, but an intensive and critical re-examination would probably 
throw more light upon them and upon Hugh’s use of them. Hugh seems to 
have been a sober and careful compiler, but a twelfth-century account poses 
fundamental problems of reliability when it deals with events of a much 
earlier age. Mr. Mellows certainly brings out later additions and alterations 
more clearly than Sparke did, and he was undoubtedly wise to choose the 
late Cambridge transcript as his basic text, but his method of noting variations 
in the two other versions used will not commend itself to all scholars. We 
may sympathize with the editor, however, when we consider his difficulties 
and his desire to produce a text that might be read without irritation bya 
non-specialist public. A difficult task has been successfully accomplished. 
Dr, Alexander Bell, who wrote the introduction from notes supplied by Mr. 
Mellows, h2s added to the volume a new text and a translation of La Gest 
de Burch, an Anglo-Norman poem based upon Hugh’s chronicle. As no known 
Manuscript now survives, Dr. Bell was dependent on Sparke’s text, which 
he has made clearer and more readable. It was a happy thought to append 
these verses to a new edition of Hugh’s chronicle; both in their present 
form will attract wider attention than they have hitherto enjoyed. F.T. W. 


Canon J. H. Srawley’s two pamphlets, The Origin and Growth of Cathedral 
Foundations as illustrated by the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, and The Book 
of John de Schalby, Canon of Linculn, 1299-1333 (Lincoln Minster Pamphlds, 
Nos. 1 and 2, Lincoln, Friends of Lincoln Cathedral, 1948, 1949, 20 and 30 pp., 
ls. 6d. each), are the first of a new and scholarly series on the history and 
archives of Lincoln minster. They are to be warmly welcomed, for they will 
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fill many needs, making more widely known the wealth of archives available 
to students in the well-organized Record Office at Lincoln, and answering 
ions of many visitors to Lincoln Cathedral, who, while inspired by its 
and beauty, are puzzled about its purpose. They will also be most 
useful at schools and universities, where there is urgent need for more trans- 
lations of medieval Latin texts of the kind of John de Schalby’s Book, This 
Book is an interesting account of the bishops and cathedral customs written 
by a former bishop's registrar, steeped in the traditions of Lincoln minster. 
Canon Srawley gives carefully annotated translations from the part on the 
‘ Lives of the Bishops ’. 

The pamphlet on the growth of cathedral foundations is admirably clear 
and concise, revealing intimate knowledge of original and secondary material 
for the history of Lincoln cathedral. Two minor points of criticism might 
however be mentioned. It is stated (pp. 5-6), on the authority of the ‘ original ’ 
charter of St. Osmund, that Salisbury chapter had a chancellor from its 
foundation in 1091, and that, on the analogy of Salisbury, Lincoln may also 
have had one from this time. But the original charter has not survived at 
Salisbury, and, in the available fourteenth- and fifteenth-century copies, the 
word cancellarius seems to be a later interpolation in place of the older 
archischola. Thus there is no positive evidence for a chancellor at any English 
secular cathedral before those at Lincoln and at Salisbury c. 1150-55. Secondly, 
Thomas Bek in 1342, not John Dalderby in 1300 (as is stated, p. 10), was 
apparently the last bishop of Lincoln freely elected by the chapter (cf. Cal. 
Papal Letters, iii, 52). K. E, 


The Gascon Calendar was compiled between 6 August 1320 and 17 November 
1322 to provide an index, for the use of the government, to the diplomatic 
documents in the treasury and wardrobe. The documents, which were 
calendared in the language of the original, Latin and French, date in the 
main from the latter half of the thirteenth century and the reign of Edward II, 
though there is one as early as 1187 and another from 1331. The manuscripts, 
after being sorted, were grouped for storage into five sections, the first two 
dealing with Anglo-French relations, while documents about Guienne were 
divided between the other three. Within these main groups were subsections 
and each of these divisions had a press mark indicating where the original 
documents were stored. The editing of the manuscript by Dr. G. P. Cuttino 
as The Gascon Calendar of 1322 [Camden Third Series, vol. xx, London, Royal 
Historical Society, 1949, xvii + 202 pp., (illus.), subs.], has made available 
a work which is important for several reasons. It is a valuable index to 
manuscript and printed diplomatic documents, for the Public Record Office, 
the British Museum, French and English printed sources have been searched 
to identify and date the documents to which the calendars refer. Where 
identification has proved impossible, some of the calendars are full enough 
to be of value in themselves, but others are too short and indefinite to be 
useful. Most of the historical documents which have been printed up to the 
present are those which were stored in the chancery, but the Gascon Calendar 
opens a new source of information as it is drawn from manuscripts in the 
treasury and wardrobe, while it is of the greatest interest for students to be 
able to see a medieval index which shows how press marks were used and 
documents stored. The historical background and compilation of the calendar 
is explained in the introduction, while the press marks in the manuscript are 
well ilustrated. An index of persons and places together with a system of 
cross reference between calendars is very helpful, and increases the value of 
the work immensely. LJ. & 
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In his lecture ‘ Untertaneneid und Treuvorbehalt ’, given to a conference 
at Marburg in August 1947 and printed in the Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung 
fiiy Rechtsgeschichte (Germ, Abt., Ixvi (1945) 111-147) Dr. Walher Kienag 
reviews again an important, indeed a vital, problem which has attracted him 
ever since the publication of the first volume of his well-known studies on 
the German princes in the service of the western powers (1924). To what 
extent can a lord legally rely upon his vassals to defend him even against 
his own lord ? As Dr. Kienast points out, discussion of this problem has often 
suffered because, at any rate in Germany, the distinction between crown 
vassals and under vassals has not always been kept clear. A man who held 
land directly of the crown and acquired lands at rents for which he was the 
vassal of another lord was obviously in a different position from that of a 
vassal who-held all his lands of a lord who was himself the tenant of the 
crown. A saving clause in the tenants’ oath and the lords’ charter, reserving 
the duty to the king or overlord, was naturally required in the former case, 
and should not be interpreted to imply that it would be exacted in the second, 
In Dr. Kienast’s view the obligation of the under vassal to the superior lord 
(or, here, the king) was maintained only in England, Normandy and the 
kingdom of Sicily. In the rest of the western world, at least till the time of 
St. Louis, it was exceptional, in spite of tendencies in juristic thought and 
of the attempt of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa to insist upon it. The 
clearest precedent for Frederick’s law issued at Roncaglia in November 1158 
is the striking incident described by the chronicler Wipo under the date 1024, 
when two counts (Grafen) defined the conditions under which they would 
serve their lord, Duke Ernest of Swabia, and reserved their duty to the 
Emperor Conrad II. This passage is the starting point of Dr. Kienast’s survey. 


F. M., P. 


Writers on heraldry in the last half-century have tended to divide into 
two mutually contemptuous classes, those who enlarge upon minutiae of 
contemporary practice, ignoring (because ignorant of) medieval origins, and 
those who jump from a loving treatment of those origins to a revived medieval 
practice which they seek to impose on current usage. Only lately have 
serious attempts been made to bridge this gap by writers who combine scholar- 
ship with an interest in the modern applications and exigencies of heraldry. 
Le Blason, by Geneviéve d’Haucourt and Georges Durivault (Que Sais-je? 
Série, No, 336, Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1949, 135 pp., (illus.)}, 
is meant for popular consumption, but its first chapter gives an account of 
heraldic origins, which though clear and brief, is scholarly, being based on 
recent serious work, English as well as French, though French heraldry is 
the theme, The divergence which soon crept in between French and English 
practice is marked by the recurring comment ‘En Angleterre, il en va 
autrement’. When, however, the authors leave history for current practice, 
they plunge with startling abruptness into the thickest jungles of modern 
complication. The illustrations might have been drawn in 1860. The recital 
of varieties of cross or of terms indicating disposition of charges, and the 
like, shows no trace of the sort of attempt to recapture older simplicity 
associated here with the name of Oswald Barron. The authors, indeed, give 
us no indication that an older and simpler terminology ever existed, or that 
medieval heraldry was beautiful as well as ingenious. Within these limitations, 
however, their book is sound and should be in the hands of English students 
no less than French. A. R. W 
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The Armorial Glass of the Oxford Diocese, 1250-1850, by E. A. Greening 
Lamborn [London, Cumberlege, for the Berkshire Archaeological Society, 
1949, xxxi + 178 pp., (illus.), 30s.) is, first, a remarkably fine and extended 
series of examples of heraldic art, in a medium, which originally refractory, 
came with improving technique to seem meant by nature for displaying 
the glories of heraldic colour. Nor can any medium show us better the changes 
in armorial style from the thirteenth century to the nineteenth. The generosity 
of the Pilgrim Trust has made it possible to give no fewer than sixty-five full 
pages of plates. It is only to be regretted that none could be in colour. The 
introduction (marred only by a peevish and misleading attack on the heralds) 
gives a lively and instructive account of the principles both of heraldry and 
of the making of stained glass. The main text which follows identifies, so far 
as possible, every shield, crest and quartering occurring in a church window 
in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire, and explains in terms of 
local and manorial history how and why each has come to be where it is. 
To elucidating these matters Mr. Lamborn has given the patient labour of 
years. He has especially enjoyed working out the pedigrees presupposed 
(not always correctly) by the larger sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
schemes of quarterings. The treasures which he records are, he tells us, but 
the vestiges of a squandered heritage. Notes made by two heralds, Richard 
Lee in 1574 and Elias Ashmole in 1665, show how great a loss has been 
suffered since their day. And Mr. Lamborn has horrid tales to tell of neglect 
and disappearance in our own time. The present volume will at least leave 
future custodians of these treasures no excuse for ignorance about them. 
And for many more, especially those living in the diocese, it will provide 
the happiest introduction to the study of heraldry, of stained glass and of 
local history. A. R. W. 


A black monk from Provence, a graduate of Avignon and a protégé of the 
princes of Anjou and Charles VI of France, who employed him in minor 
missions without providing him with a wealthier benefice than his small 
ptiory of Salon, Honoré Bonet is but a mezzotint figure in the literary world 
of the late fourteenth century. His Tree of Battles (1387) lacks originality. 
It aims at explaining, with reference to scripture and canon law, the ethical 
and practical implications of the laws of war, such as ransoms, duelling, pay, 
truces, pillaging, etc. Here he translates freely Giovanni de Legnano’s De 
Bello (1360). With this is mixed a general survey of world history, based on 
an interpretation of the Book of Revelation, and describing the seven ages of 
mankind—five of which are completed by Bonet’s time—as well as the four 
kingdoms of the ancient world. This again is taken from such well-known 
authors as Martin of Troppau, Bartolomeo de Lucca and their continuators, The 
whole work is an ill-digested, rambling compilation of little literary or historical 
value. Yet it was widely read, copied and translated in all European countries 
during the fifteenth century. Professor G. W. Coopland’s painstaking efforts 
(The Tree of Battles of Honoré Bonet : An English version, Liverpool, The 
University Press, 1949, 316 pp., (frontis.), 30s.] at tracing an enormous 
number of MSS. and finding out Bonet’s extensive borrowings throw much 
light om the literary methods of medieval authors as well as on the stock 
ideas then current about history. Besides, his translation is more readable 
than the original, of which there exists no critical edition. Finally Bonet did 
not lack humour—of a kind : after recounting (in the long historical digression 
here printed for the first time) the events which led to Edward II's deposition 
and death, he adds a short eulogy : Sy ne fut mie grande perde. , . . All the 
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same, one feels that the hundred-pages notice of the late A. Coville op 
Bonet’s life and works gives him all the share he deserves as a minor author 
of a prolific and verbose age. E. P. 


The History of Czechoslovakia in Outline, by J. V. Polisensky (Prague, 
Sphinx Publishers, 1948, 144 pp.., (illus.), 7s. 6d., bound 9s.], is an instructive 
little book expanded from a course of lectures given four years ago in London 
by a brilliant young lecturer in the Caroline University of Prague, and covers 
the period from early times to the return of President Benes in 1945, The 
blinding effects of sudden flashes of limelight on a country whose history 
is but dimly understood are matters of recent and regretful memory, and 
any responsible work that deepens our knowledge of Czechoslovakia is to 
be welcomed. Since 1943 we have had Professor Seton-Watson’s classic 
study, and now we have this small volume telling the story from the Czecho- 
slovak point of view, though in much briefer outline. Writing for English 
readers, the author expounds the thesis that the Czechoslovak people are 
an ‘ethical, cultural and (now) political entity ’, and maintains it 
the complex maze of races, ideologies and personalities with which he has to 
deal. At the same time his vivid thumb-nail sketches of such national 
heroes as Prince Wenceslas, John Hus, George of Podébrady, Dobrovsky and 
Palacky (to mention only a few) are a stimulating reminder of Europe’s debt 
to this little country. It is important to point out that the story is not 
carried beyond 1945, but two corollaries of the thesis worked out are stated: 
the first that ‘ there is no place for the majority of the German and Hungarian 
population who . . . sold humanity for a few advantages’, and the second 
that ‘an economic democracy must implement the political democracy’, 
Though this book may help us to understand these conclusions, it will not 
lessen our distress at the methods being adopted to translate them into action. 
Probably because he is writing in a foreign language, the style is not always 
quite happy, and such spellings as ‘ Francfort’ and ‘ Alsatia-Lothringia’ 
look bizarre. In a subsequent edition it would be desirable to see a good 
modern map and a list of contents and illustrations. Otherwise the book is 
excellently produced. It is well printed on good paper, with a useful 
comparative chronology, brief reading list, note on Czech pronunciation, 
and contains numerous illustrations of high historical value. Such a book is 
a pleasure to handle and use. Wt. 


Professor Guido Kisch, the editor of Jewry-Law in Mediaeval Germany : Laws 
and Court Decisions concerning Jews (American Academy for Jewish Research : 
Tests and Studies, vol. iii, New York, 1949, xiv + 274 pp., $5) is a specialist 
in the history of German law during the later middle ages. The present book 
is restricted to a collection of texts used by him to reconstruct the social 
and economic conditions of medieval German Jewry, while the results of his 
historical analysis will be given in a companion volume, which has been pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press. An introduction surveys the material, 
which covers the time from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. It is 
divided in two parts. The first section is formed by excerpts from law-books 
(‘ mirrors’), which are private compilations of territorial customary law by 
experts in legal practice. The other half of the book is filled by collections of 
decisions by juries, which functioned as high courts, issued to many cities in 
north and east Germany, mainly from Magdeburg. They contain rules for 
proceedings where Jews are involved, and decisions in individual cases. The 
texts are grouped according to sources, with short introductions giving notes 
on manuscripts, edition and bibliography. The single paragraphs have 
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headlines in English ; the texts are given in their original language, mostly 
medieval German dialects. Some decisions for Bohemian towns have survived 
in Slavonic translation ; here a text in modern German is added. The 
historical interest of the collection is mainly based on the secular character 
of all texts, which give a fairly comprehensive picture of the participation 
of Jews in the economic life during the period ; but indirect influence of 
theological conceptions and canon law is unavoidable with this subject- 
matter and appears sometimes on the surface. The paragraph in the 
Schwabenspiegel, in which the ‘Chamber Serfdom’ is traced back to Titus 
and the destruction of Jerusalem (p. 58), and the neat summary of reasons 
for the toleration of Judaism in Christian society in the ‘ Berlin Stadtrecht ’ 
(p. 94) show clearly this origin. H. L. 


The Reformation in Denmark, by E. H. Dunkley, (London, S.P.C.K., 1948, 
ix + 188 pp., 13s. 6d.) gives a clear and interesting account of how the 
Danish Reformation was accomplished within the brief space of twenty years, 
reckoned from Paul Eliaesen’s lectures on the New Testament at Copenhagen 
University in 1519 to the passing of the Church Ordinance of 1539. The 
author has divided his book into two parts, the earlier one giving the narrative 
proper of the factors which brought about the Reformation during the reigns 
of Christian II, Frederick I, and Christian III. The second part, ‘ Aspects 
of the Danish Reformation’, amplifies the narrative of part i by short bio- 
graphies of the men who most contributed to the religious history of sixteenth- 
century Denmark: Christiern Pedersen, the translator of the Bible into 
Danish ; Hans Tausen, generally known as the Father of the Reformation ; 
Peder Laurenssen, the Carmelite monk who became the leading Lutheran 
scholar of his country; and finally Paul Eliaesen who remained in the 
Catholic church, having failed to carry a measure of conservative reform in 
the Erasmian spirit. Dr. Dunkley is familiar with the Danish historical litera- 
ture on the Reformation, and his translations into English of quotations from 
this literature and from such sources as Skibykreniken are very successful. 
A more careful reading of the proofs, however, would have prevented the 
many misprints in the Danish originals of these quotations given in the 
footnotes. There are also some minor inconsistencies, e.g. the frequent 
but not constant, use of Danish spelling of Swedish place-names and institu- 
tions. These are but minor drawbacks to a very useful survey of the develop- 
ment of the Danish Reformation. Dr. Dunkley rightly stresses the different 
characters and motives of the three monarchs who furthered the Reformation, 
though the conscious policy of all three towards increasing the royal power 
at the expense of both nobility and church might have been brought out 
more clearly. In an interesting comparison of the history of church reform 
in England and Denmark, the author shows how comparatively smoothly 
the course of religious change flowed in Denmark, the Reformation suffering 
no serious setback or reaction in spite of the varying religious outlook of 
succeeding kings. Dr. Dunkley’s book is readable as well as detailed, and we 
must be grateful for an additional contribution to the limited number of 
books in English on Scandinavian history. R. H. 


The purpose of Canon F, J. Shirley’s cogent and comprehensive pamphlet 
entitled Elizabeth's First Archbishop (London, S.P.C.K., 1948, 31 pp., 2s.) is 
best summarized by himself in his short preface to it as ‘ an attempt to refute 
Mr. J. C. Whitebrook’s thesis’, put forward in his Consecration of Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury (A. R. Mowbray, 1945), that Parker ‘ was 
consecrated’ by Anthony Kitchen, bishop of Llandaff, ‘on or before 
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29 October 1559, rather than on the traditional date of 17 December of that 
year ’, and that consecration was effected ‘ according to the Sarum Pontifical ' 
rather than the ‘second Edwardine Ordinal’. Against this thesis Canon 
Shirley ably supports his argument on the basis of ‘ evidence hitherto up. 
mentioned in this present controversy’ yet ‘ incontrovertible’, namely the 
Canterbury Register Sede Vacante u.2, a source which was not consulted even 
by Canon Jenkins (cf. Journal of Theological Studies, October 1922, p. 3), 
but which confirms indubitably both the ‘ traditional date of 17 December 
1559 ’, for the consecration and the ordinal used as that of 1552. As to the 
contention that Barlow, Cranmer’s consecrator, was never himself consecrated 
because there is no record of it in Cranmer’s register, Canon Shirley replies 
succinctly that such omissions were ‘not uncommon in the sixteenth 
century’ and that ‘nobody denies that Stephen Gardiner was Bishop of 
Winchester, although his consecration is not recorded in Warham’s Register ’, 
Only in regard to the date (1608) and authorship (Kellison of Douai) which 
Canon Shirley assigns to the Nag’s Head Fable (p. 30) do we dare to take 
issue with. him, for Bramhall’s assertion (‘ Consecration of Protestant Bishops 
Vindicated ’, in his Works (1842-50, iii, 39, n. f) that ‘ the earliest mention’ 
of that fable ‘in print’ is to be found ‘in a book published abroad, viz. at 
Antwerp, in 1604 by Holywood (or Christoph a Sacrobosco) ’ is confirmed 
by the copy of that work! which exists in the Bodleian Library under the 
inclusive title of Defensio Decreti Tridentini. C. H. G, 


Mr. William Addison describes himself in Essex Heyday (Dent, 1949, xii + 
339 pp., (illus.), 16s.) as ‘a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles’. Those he 
offers here concern the people of his county in the seventeenth century. 
Some of the chapter headings give a good idea of his wares and their 
wrappings : ‘Have with you to Saffron Walden’; ‘My Lady’s Bower’; 
‘ A Pride of Parsons’; ‘ The Captains and the Kings Depart’. It is a book 
to be read, or dipped into, in the carefree Autolycus spirit in which it is written. 
The student of social history need not expect much solid material. He may 
dislike the style ; he will detect some mistakes (seventeenth-century M.P.s, 
for instance, did not represent ‘ Essex divisions’); and he must not take 
Mr. Addison’s reasons and gexeralizations too seriously. (‘The air of the 
south—or some other beneficent force—so wrought upon the king’s northern 
constitution that he produced new knights with alarming rapidity. .. .’ 
‘ The progressive middle class was not and never has been powerful in Essex, 
which in its essential nature is a county of the land with all the innate 
conservatism that goes with it.’) But even those who are bored by the Dunmow 
Flitch and do not agree that though ‘ long lists of prices may be dull, a few 
items should be interesting’ will come across many trifles worth keeping. 
There are sketches and anecdotes concerning such characters as Gauden of 
Eikon Basiliké, John Ray, Roger Williams and Sir Josiah Child—(‘ We 
may call him the Father of Propaganda . . . for he wrote tracts and had 
them sown broadcast over the kingdom.’). The chapters on the Civil War 
have more continuity than the rest of the book, and the story of the siege 
of Colchester is vividly told. There are highwaymen and witches, both 
kept firmly in their place with facts and figures. The family histories of the 
Barringtons and Riches provide some lively episodes. Numerous prints of 
villages and country houses, and a few maps and portraits, are reproduced 
in collogravure ; and verses are given away with almost every item. 

D. H. P. 


+ De Investiganda Vera Ac Visibili Christi Ecclesia Libellus, 8° C. 141 (2) Th., pp. 17-19. 
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Of the two studies of the population history of Bozen contained in 
Beitrage zuy Bevolkerungsgeschichte Bozens im 16.-18. Jahrhundert, by Franz 
Huter [Bozner Jahrbuch fiir Geschichte, Kultur und Kunst, 1948, edit. Dr. Karl 
M. Mayr, Bozen : Verlagsanstalt Athesia, 1948, viii + 157 pp., (illus., map) ], 
the first, ‘Die Herkunft der Bevélkerung Bozens in den Neueren Jahr- 
hunderten ’, is the more interesting. From the Bozner Biirgerbuch, 1551-1806 

h was published twenty years ago) the author has compiled detailed 
statistics of the burghers and inhabitants newly accepted in Bozen according 
to their number, their place of origin, and their trade and occupation. During 
a period of about three hundred years 9,959 new inhabitants were accepted, 
but only 552 new burghers. As to their place of origin, according to the 
author’s calculation the overwhelming majority came from Bozen itself or 
from its immediate neighbourhood : 31 per cent. from Bozen itself, 84 per cent. 
from the German-speaking parts of the South Tyrol, 89 per cent. from the 
German Tyrol in general, and 93 per cent. from the whole’ ‘ crownland ’ 
of Tyrol. The remainder came mainly from other German-speaking districts, 
in particular from southern Germany ; only about 1 per cent. he classifies 
as non-Germans, a surprisingly low figure for a frontier town. He ascertains 
the nationality of the immigrants, however, merely by taking into account 
their names and their places of origin, without checking his conclusions by 
the use of additional records: this seems a somewhat superficial method, 
as non-German immigrants might have acquired, or been entered under 
German names by the time that they were accepted as burghers or 
inhabitants. Nor is the place of origin always a safe indication of their 
nationality. The author finally classifies 87 newcomers as non-Germans, 
but this is not ‘ nicht einmal 1%,’ (p. 27) of the total of 8,082 whose place 
of origin is known (p. 78), but more than 1 percent. In view of the highly 
political nature of this particular point the method as well as the arithmetic 
seems questionable. The margin of error, however, is small, and the over- 
whelmingly German character of the newcomers seems safely established. 
With the progress of time the percentage from Bozen’s immediate neighbour- 
hood increased, while the south-German element decreased, parallel with the 
decline of trade between Germany and Italy. This trading connection was 
apparently responsible for the relatively high percentage of south Germans 
in earlier centuries. The political connection with Austria, on the other 
hand, did not lead to any considerable immigration from there. It would 
have been welcome if the author had made a detailed comparison of the 
interesting statistics relating to Bozen with those of a greater number of other 
towns, so that his prolonged research work would have aroused a more general 
interest. F. L. C. 


The Reports of the Department of Public Archives of Canada, published 
annually for over sixty years, have contained a very great deal of interesting 
and valuable material on Canadian history. The present volume, Report for the 
year 1947, by Gustave Lanctot, the keeper of public records (Ottawa, King's 
Printer, 1948, xlviii + 232 pp., $1.00) includes items of the usual kind: a list 
of accessions, quotations from several short documents, and a calendar of a 
series of official papers—in this case correspondence relating to the province 
of Nova Scotia in the years 1821-36. The documents include the translation 
ofa royal order of 1647 establishing a council for the government of New France, 
and providing that syndics be elected by the inhabitants of Quebec, Three 
Rivers and Montreal, to sit on the council without vote, but to give advice 
with regard to matters which concerned them. This small element ot repre- 
sentation in the early government of the French colony has at least an 
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antiquarian interest. Two other documents give some sidelights on social 
and economic conditions in Canada a century ago. On the whole, however, 
the present volume is less significant than many of its predecessors, It 
may be of interest to note here that, following the retirement in 1948 of 
M. Gustave Lanctot, who had been archivist of Canada since 1937, Dr. Kaye 
Lamb, librarian of the University of British Columbia, has been appointed 
as keeper of the public records. Dr. Lamb’s appointment is welcome to 
Canadian historians who know him well through his writing on the history 
of the Pacific Coast. He is a former archivist of the province of British 
Columbia, and a past president of the Canadian Library Association. 
G. W. B. 


Vol. xviii of the Camden Misceliany (London, Royal Historical Society, 
Camden Third Series, vol. Ixxix, 1948, viii + 40, vii + 38, x + 64 pp., subs.) 
is issued in respect of the year 1947-48. The preceding volume in the Camden 
Series was No. lxix, and the missing nine volumes due to subscribers for 
the period 1942-47 are to be issued in due course. This Miscellany contains 
three items. Mr. Collin Davies has edited the diary kept by Warren Hastings 
during his discussions with Shuja-ud-daulah, the ruler of Oudh, at Benares 
in 1773. It throws light on the reasons for the reversal of Clive’s policy toward 
Oudh and the motives which led to the negotiation of the Treaty of Benares, 
which is printed in an appendix. Mr. F. J. Varley has printed the register of 
the visitation of Oxford University in the years 1660-2, a document not 
previously used by historians. The commissioners were mainly concerned 
with an enquiry into the expulsions and appointments made during the 
Commonwealth period, and their proceedings throw a great deal of light 
both on the history of the university under the Commonwealth and on the 
exact significance of the Restoration in this particular field. It is interesting 
to note that the commissioners concerned themselves not only with officers 
of the university and fellows of the colleges, but also with college servants, 
such as manciples, butlers and cooks. The most important of the three 
items, however, is Sir Charles Webster’s edition of thirty-seven letters written 
by the duke of Wellington to his brother, William Wellesley-Pole. The 
letters printed fall in the period 1807-17. As their editor points out, these 
letters contain no startling new information, but they show their writer ‘u a 
mood much less formal and restrained than his official correspondence. ».. 
Particularly valuable are his comments on the Talavera campaign anda 
tribute to the British infantry at Waterloo. The editor’s introduction and 
notes, concise but informative, show an intimate and loving knowledge of 
the period. S. H. F..} 


The seventeenth century is a tempting but a treacherous period to amateur 
historians. The very wealth of evidence is a danger, for never were politicians 
and pamphleteers so voluble and so irresponsible. Miss Jane Lane, [Titus 
Oates, the first biography, London, Andrew Dakers, 1949, 394 pp.., (illus.), 21s.] 
offering to guide us through the perplexities of the Popish Plot, assures us 
that ‘ her exhaustive research must put all students of history in her debt’ ; 
but on such subjects we need something more than exhaustive research in 
historical dustbins,—something much less easy to boast of : historical sense. 
What is Miss Lane’s historical approach ? Here it all is again, the stale old 
stuff, only stirred differently : wicked Whig politicians who have ‘raped’ 
church lands and are ‘filching’ the powers of the crown; the virtuous, 
brilliant, patriotic Charles II making ‘the last stand of Monarchy against 
the power of Gold’, which ultimately triumphs with its ‘ puppet King’ 
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William III. It might all come straight from penny Catholic or twopenny 
Marxist tracts—which at least would be no worse than the sources Miss Lane 
has actually used. The first category in her pretentious list of ‘ authorities 
consulted’ consists exclusively of the output of the contemporary Grub 
Street; only among ‘other works’ do we find, jumbled promiscuously 

with Echard and Oldmixon, the titles of some of the real sources 
ofhistory, whose content she has ignored in her text. Miss Lane is ‘ convinced ’ 
that only the full details of Oates’ career can explain the Popish Plot. This is 
absurd : the career of Oates is colourful but secondary. The real problems 
lieelsewhere. Why was such mass-hysteria possible ? What were the elements 
of combustibility, plausibility or even truth in Oates’ story? What was its 
historical significance ? To Miss Lane, since the Plot was simply an imposture 
by infinite villainy on infinite gullibility, such questions cannot exist, and the 
few scraps of evidence which are really worth attention she conveniently 

Thus, to protect her bias, she never refers to the interesting later 
history of Miles Prance, which significantly affects his early testimony, or 
to the real Jesuit congregation of 24 April 1678 which fired the whole train. 
Indeed, why should she? She is not really interested in history : like Titus 
Oates, she prefers fiction and prefers it both lurid and long. Is she not the 
authoress of Gin and Bitters, etc. ? She should go back to her own business. 

H. R. T-R. 


In 1937 the Elders of the Sephardi Congregation of London sanctioned a 
plan for a history of their community during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, together with summaries of the surviving contracts of marriages 
solemnised within the congregation from 1690 to 1837. The resultant work, 
edited by Dr. L. D. Barnett, was published in two parts under the title 
Bevis Marks Records, being contributions to the history of the Spanish and 
Portuguese congregation of London. Part i appeared in 1940, an invaluable 
companion to Dr. Gaster’s older history. Part ii [Oxford University Press, 
1949, vii + 98 pp., (illus.), 15s.) containing the summaries is mainly of 
interest to genealogists and record searchers to whom its compilation and 
comprehensiveness will be invaluable. Historians will profit, however, from 
its introduction and from the light thrown on the growth and composition 
of the community concerned. T. Pe 


Studies in German History, by G. P. Gooch (London, Longmans, 1948, 
vii + 515 pp., 21s.) is a welcome addition to the small number of serious 
historical works written by Englishmen on modern German history. It collects 
anumber of essays, most, though not all of which have appeared before, that 
‘illustrate almost every phase of German history, from the Reformation 
to the eve of the Second World War’. Dr. Gooch further explains in his pre- 
face ‘that no attempt has been made to prove or disprove a thesis in this 
controversial field, though the author’s opinions have not been concealed. 
The primary task of a historian is interpretation ; he should enable his readers 
as far as possible to form their own conclusions on men, movements and 
events. Large tracts of German history are still little known to the outside 
world ; and though we are under no obligation to accept the verdicts even of 
the most eminent German scholars, it is useful to ascertain what they are.’ 
Dr. Gooch, who is a master of the art of making summaries and selecting apt 
quotations, gives his readers a view of German political thought from Luther 
to Hitler, discusses the writings of several historians, and sheds light on 
several characters and problems, It is not possible here to mention each 
say separately, but those on ‘ Ranke’s Interpretation of German History ’, 
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on ‘ The Study of Bismarck’, and on ‘ Holstein: Oracle of the Withelm. 
strasse ’ deserve special mention. Some readers will be inclined to regret that 
Dr. Gooch has, in general, stuck closely to summary and quotation and 
has so seldom expressed a personal opinion on subjects on which he is g9 
well qualified to speak. For instance, useful as it is to have a summary of 
all Ranke’s writings on German history, it is regrettable that they have not 
been examined in the light of Croce’s sharp criticisms of Ranke as a historian, 
Croce may be wrong, but his views deserve discussion. Again, we are given 
an invaluable survey of what has been written on Bismarck, but are not 
given Dr. Gooch’s own interpretation of that complex character ; one or two 
hints at such an interpretation merely serve to whet an unsatisfied appetite. 
In the final essay, however, Dr. Gooch does something different. Here he 
gives us at once a narrative and a survey of a character. Nobody is more 
familiar with the diplomatic history of the period than the author, and the 
essay on Holstein is a masterpiece. M. A. T. 


In La pensée militaire allemande (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1948, 400 pp., 
frs. 900) Colonel Eugéne Carrias has produced a useful and typically French 
work. He has set out to expound the views of German military thinkers 
and at the same time to place them in their historical setting. After a stimu- 
lating introduction on the general development of German thought from 
medieval times to the present day, Colonel Carrias begins his study of military 
thought with Frederick the Great. He provides a careful analysis of the views 
of all the great writers and many of the lesser. Among the former considerable 
attention is paid to Frederick himself, Biilow, Clausewitz, Moltke, Schlieffen, 
Ludendorff and Guderian, and the net is cast widely enough to catch such 
non-German writers as Henry Lloyd of Merioneth and the Swiss Jomini. 
Curiously enough, Engels is not dealt with as a military writer, probably 
because he had no influence on the development of German military ideas. 
The analyses of the works of the various thinkers will probably prove the 
most valuable part of this book, even though at times one suspects that Colonel 
Carrias imparts a Gallic lucidity to what in the original is sometimes obscured 
by a Teutonic mist. On the bibliographical side, the book is weak, but there 
is a praiseworthy attempt to explain the parallelism between German 
military thought and German thought in general and to show the consequences 
in action of what went on in the thinkers’ minds. S. HF. i 


Mr. F. W. Robins placed economic historians deeply in his debt with his 
pioneer work on The Story of Water Supply. In The Story of the Bridge 
{Birmingham, Cornish Bros., 1948, vii + 278 pp., (illus.), 30s.) he now 
takes all aspects of the bridge as his theme, with special reference to its 
social history and its human interest. The result is attractively written, but 
is less valuable than his previous book, partly because the subject is one on 
which a good deal of painstaking research has already been done by 
Mr. E. Jervoise. The book will be found particularly useful to public librarians 
confronted with the enquirer whose desire for information about bridges is 
extensive and peculiar, as it consists of short chapters stuffed with facts 
about the precursors of the bridge (ferries, fords and stepping-stones), the 
mythology of bridges, the various types which mankind has evolved through 
the ages, and bridges in particular epochs, countries and cities. Some of 
these chapters might have been amalgamated with advantage to the orderly 
arrangement of the book, Curiously enough, amidst this welter of informa- 
tion, Mr. Robins makes no mention of the first bridge to impinge upon the 
literary consciousness of almost every schoolboy and schoolgirl in the English- 
speaking world—the one Horatius kept. And when one considers the 
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historical importance of the first iron bridge in the world, built over the Severn 
at Coalbrookdale between 1776 and 1779, it seems that less than justice 
js done to it by three perfunctory lines and a long, lyrical and misleading 
tion from Mr. H. W. Massingham. Mr. Robins has despised no source 
of information, and the authorities quoted range from the Bible down to the 
ily Mail and the Sunday Express. Unfortunately no page-references are 
given to the books quoted in the footnotes, and not all books mentioned in 
the footnotes are given in the bibliography. Authors’ names are given 
for the most part without their initials, an omission which can be both 
irritating and time-wasting when trying to trace the original book in the 
catalogue of a large library. The thirty-nine plates, containing seventy-three 
te illustrations, which are presumably responsible for placing this 
book beyond the reach of most purses, are of very uneven quality, and 
although allotted numbers in the indexes, they are not numbered themselves 
or in the list of illustrations. One expects a product with more finish for 
thirty shillings. W. Hz. C, 


With the end of the Seven Years War the admiralty began to make plans 
for the exploration of the South Atlantic, the South Pacific and the North-West 
Passage. Their first expedition under the command of Hon. John Byron 
(1764-5) added little to existing knowledge beyond a cursory examination 
of the Falkland Islands; the second, with which Robertson’s Journal deals, 
was led by Captain Samuel Wallis (The Discovery of Tahiti: A Journal of the 
Second Voyage of H.M.S. Dolphin round the World, under the Command of 
Captain Wallis, R.N., in the years 1766, 1767, and 1768, written by her Master, 
George Robertson, edited by Hugh Carrington ; Hakluyt Society Publications, 
Second Series, No. xcviii (for 1948) ; London, The Society, 1948, lii + 292 pp., 
(illus., maps), 25s.]. It is the editor’s conclusion, after an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the evidence, that the Dolphin was ‘ the first European ship recorded 
to have touched at Tahiti and that Wallis can therefore claim the discovery 
of the island.’ This Journal is one of sixteen preserved at the Public Record 
Office, apart from official instructions, muster rolls, logs and charts relating 
to the voyage, some of which are to be found in the British Museum. The 
editor examined them all with scholarly discrimination, as footnote references 
and appendices bear testimony, and the decision of the Hakluyt Society to 
publish the Robertson Journal in full is a tribute to their own and the editor's 
sense of quality. In its own way the story of the voyage through the Strait 
of Magellan to Tahiti, and of the month’s sojourn on and about that island 
is as glittering as a Conrad novel. The narrative is not lacking in descriptive 
information, but essentially it is a personal document, ‘ revealing, as few 
such diaries do, something of the innermost life and feelings of the men who 
in the eighteenth century undertook a “‘ desperate’ voyage.’ Appendix H 
contains an ethnological and historical commentary on Robertson's account 
of the Polynesians. The Hakluyt Society and maritime history in general, 
suffered a grievous loss in the death of Hugh Carrington in 1947, No one can 
read the introduction and notes without appreciating the exacting nature 
of his task, and the meticulous manner with which he carried it forward to 
the end. G. S. G, 


The Western Country in 1793 : Reports on Kentucky and Virginia by Harry 
Toulmin, edited by Marion Tinling and Godfrey Davies (Huntington Library, 
San Marino, Cal., 1948, xxiv + 141 pp., $3.75), is an agreeable addition to 
the literature of emigration. Harry Toulmin, a young Unitarian minister 
from Chowbent, Lancashire, and a son of Joshua Toulmin of Taunton and 
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Birmingham, sailed in the spring of 1793, with his wife, three children ang, 
servant, to see for himself and to report to his friends the prospects of g 
settler in America. Landing at Norfolk and having visited the Shenandoah, 
he left his family at Hagerstown and spent the winter in a journey to Kentucky, 
Delighted with what he found, he returned there to settle in 1794. After, 
brief term as president of Transylvania Seminary, he became secretary of state 
of Kentucky and subsequently played a prominent part in the early hi 

of Alabama. The papers here printed are letters and reports sent to his 
friends in Lancashire, and include a good account of the outward voyage 
and many particulars of conditions in the back settlements. They ar 
contained in a manuscript volume in the Huntington Library which appears 
to be a collection, made in or after 1814, of contemporary copies. H. H. B, 


José Luis Mendoza’s Belize : (British Honduras), an Anglo-Guatemalan 
Controversy [London, Guatemalan Legation, 1948, 12 pp., (map), mp.] isa 
temperate statement of the Guatemalan version of this prolonged dispute. 
But it is not history. It assumes what is unproved, that the territory of 
Belize formed a part of the kingdom of Guatemala, that the Central American 
Federation, at the time of independence, fell heir to all the rights of Spain, 
even in territory not under the control of either power, and that British rights 
thereupon lapsed. It misrepresents the facts in relation to the non-recognition 
of the Central American Federation by Great Britain. It asserts that the 
1859 Treaty was a treaty of cession, which it was not, and that, under it, 
Britain alone incurred obligations. It passes over the reasons for the failure 
of the additional convention of 1863. It ignores the exchange of notes of 
1931 and British proposals for reaching a settlement of the dispute, and its 
brief discussion of events since 1933 is highly misleading, to the point, indeed, 
of making it appear that Britain objected to President Roosevelt, personally, 
as an arbitrator, and, further, that Britain considered the matter closed. 
It does, however, make it abundantly clear that Guatemala still shrinks 
from arbitration of the legal issues involved in the dispute, and continues 
to seek a favourable decision on other grounds. R. A. H, 


Mr. Vance Palmer’s National Portraits (Cambridge University Press: 
Melbourne University Press, 1948, vi + 226 pp., 12s. 6d.) comprises twenty- 
one short studies of significant figures in Australian history. They are selected 
because of their representative character, or as pioneers originating ideas 
that were to play a part in enriching Australian life. Interest is well sustained 
and a not unfair picture of the men included presented, though fuller treat- 
ment seems to be called for in the case of W. C. Wentworth and Henry Parkes. 
The book is presumably intended for readers who wish to advance beyond the 
text-book but not so far as the detailed biography. Mr. Palmer makes no 
claim to ‘ special research’. There are occasional slips. It is not true that, 
in the First World War, the Australians were ‘ the only voluntary soldiers 
on the Western Front’. (p. 222). He refers to ‘ Peterhouse College’ (p. 42). 
A sprinkling of Australian terms in the text may cause the reader some 
bewilderment. The principal merit of the book is the attention directed to 
the careers of men little known outside the Commonwealth, and perhaps not 
very widely appreciated within, such as Louis Buvelot and Robert Christison, 
unknown to the Dictionary of National Biography. A. F. H. 


Les Paysans de Movette : un siécle de vie rurale dans une commune du 
Dauphiné, by J. Garavel, [Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques, No, 2, Paris, Colin, 1948, 122 pp., (maps, diagr.), n.p.], is a detailed 
sociological analysis of a French village of some two hundred souls, which is 
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a model of how such studies should be made. Its population, mostly small 

t proprietors, has more than halved during the last century, and the 
author finds this is due partly to an excess of deaths over births, but even more 
to emigration from the countryside. During the last sixty years, walnuts 
have become its main cultivation, vine-growing has declined, and arable has 
given way to pasture. The author examines carefully the interconnection 
between these facts and the changes in population. He then enquires why 


Se35233 & 


ote jalisation has not gone even further, and finds an explanation in the 
yage traditionalist and conservative temperament of the peasants. All three 
saat sections of his enquiry are conducted with cautious judgement, a careful 
— scrutiny of statistics (which are remarkably complete and fruitful), and 
with a loving care which adds charm to the whole volume. He is himself 
ralan a native of the village, and as M. Jeanneney suggests in his preface, if a 
is a hundred more such local studies were carried out with equal competence 
pute. for other regions of France, the political economy of the country could be 
ry of guided more scientifically. The result is a valuable contribution to the economic 
rican history of modern France, by dint of its revelation of how much can be 
pain, discovered by such methods of investigation : and, for the general historian, 
ights it offers a brilliant insight into one aspect of French life and development 
ition as a whole, for the problems of industrialisation and depopulation of the 
t the countryside are not limited to Morette alone. De: T: 
r it, 
ilure The Management of British Foreign Policy before the First World War, by 
es of Dr. F, Gosses [Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1948, 172 pp., 31s. 1d. (bound, 35s. 10d.) ] 
d its deals mainly with the period from 1880 to 1914, and is translated from the 
leed, original Dutch edition, which appeared in October 1946. It will be of some 
ally, interest to the general reader, and will be welcomed by scholars in this 
ased. country who are beginning to study intensively the agencies and machinery 
rinks by which British pre-1914 foreign policy was shaped. Dr. Gosses’ position 
nues is that of a sympathetic—at times very sympathetic—foreign critic; he 
H. appears to have no first-hand knowledge of British diplomacy, and his work 
oi is based entirely on published material, but this has been put to sensible 
nty. and comprehensive use. (The omission of Dr. Seton-Watson’s Britain in 
cted Europe is, however, noticeable.) The first three chapters describe the British 
Dile ‘governing class’, ‘ government by amateurs’, and the civil service; there 
ined is then a long chapter on the relations of the foreign secretary with parliament, 
aah, the crown, the cabinet, the prime minister, and society, and a short concluding 
i, chapter dealing with the parliamentary under-secretary. Some over- 
the simplifications and too sweeping generalizations have crept in. It can hardly 
se be said that noble birth had the same market value in English politics in 
hat, 1922 as when Bagehot wrote fifty years earlier (p. 20); not all who ‘ bore 
tiers a title or hoped to bear one’ belonged to the conservatives (p. 25) ; Oxford 
42). and Cambridge, as well as the continental universities, formed scholars and 
‘aie entrants to the professions (p. 30). The inertia of Lord Derby in 1877-8 
‘ to should be brought out in explaining Disraeli’s conduct (p. 128), and the direct 
inn influence of parliament on foreign policy after 1885 is undoubtedly under- 
=a, tated (the successful opposition to the ratification of the 1909 Declaration 
1 of London for example is not mentioned). The general conclusions seem, 
however, to be sound enough. Dr. Gosses is preparing a sequel to this volume, 
du dealing with the foreign office. W. N. M. 
nces 
‘iled Few would quarrel with Mr. Robert Ergang’s contention, in Europe in 


Our Time, 1914 to the Present [New York, Heath; London, Herrap, 1948, 
xv + 710 pp., (illus.), 18s.], that ‘the dominant position of our country in 


i 
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world affairs makes it imperative that American citizens should have clay 
and sound ideas concerning . . . [contemporary] problems’. Unf 
Americans will not be helped in the formation of ‘ clear and sound ideas’ 
by this survey. The book is frequently inaccurate in detail (after Locarno 
‘French opposition to Germany's entry into the League melted away’; 
‘the [Soviet] leaders had previously denounced the League . . because it 
was upholding the Versailles settlement’; ‘The success of the British in 
Libya made the Allied nations fear that the Axis leaders might decide to 
occupy the French North-African colonies [sic] as compensation. To forestal] 
such a move President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill decided upon 
an Anglo-American expedition to occupy the colonies’ ; its selection of facts 
is often grossly tendentious (‘ The [Anglo-American] committee recommended 
in its report of 30 April 1946, that 100,000 displaced persons be admitted 
to Palestine immediately ’); but these are minor blemishes compared with 
the author’s lack of understanding of the spiritual and cultural roots of 
Nazism and Bolshevism. The clash on the one hand of a western rationalist 
and individualist culture with the anti-rational Nazi throwback to Teutonic 
barbarism, and on the other of the German Herrenvolk philosophy with the 
‘inferior’ Marxist-Leninist mysticism of Muscovy, was probably the most 
fundamental aspect of the Second World War: certainly without an under 
standing of the cultural origins and religious content of Soviet Communism 
accurate analysis of contemporary problems is impossible. Of such an under- 
standing Mr. Ergang betrays no sign. The book suffers indeed from a basic 
misconception of method. A striking presentation of broad historical 
developments, their causes and significance, may enlighten public opinion; 
but a knowledge of the comparative numbers of tractors in Germany in 1933 
and 1939 can be of little value or interest. A survey of such a complex 
subject as ‘ Europe, 1914 to the present ’ can only hope to demonstrate broad 
trends, synthesising and referring to the work of others (there are no references 
here) ; inclusion of detail must obscure the main themes, and its selection 
must be arbitrary and often misleading. Mr. Ergang’s account reveals no 
trace of the insight necessary to its proper function : in attempting a different 
and impossible task the book understandably fails in its professed object 
and as a work of historical scholarship. P, A. R. 


The events of the year following the political revolution in Russia, forgottea 
after the success of the Bolsheviks and always difficult to disentangle, reveal 
many interesting experiments in attempting to solve the problems of the 
new nationalities surging up from the depths of the discredited tsarist rule. 
The subject of Polska Autonomia Narodowa na Ukrainie, 1917-1918, by 
H, Jablofiski (Warsaw, Instytut Historyczny, 1948, 165 pp.) is an attempt 
to put into practice the principle enunciated by the Austrian Social Democrats 
of ‘ cultural national autonomy’. For its application the Russian Ukraine 
was chosen. The subject is complicated by the fact that words like ‘ Ukraine’, 
‘cultural’, ‘national’ and ‘autonomy’ have no exact definition, and the 
experiment failed because it was found that within each territory there were 
several minorities also claiming ‘ cultural’ autonomy, if not independence. 
The author wisely confines himself to the parties of the Ukrainists themselves 
and their relations with the Poles, who, though forming a minority, had the 
tradition of many centuries of rule over this territory and whose party, the 
National Democratic party, was the strongest and best organized in the 
Ukraine. To the author principles are more important than personalities, 
though many important names, Petlura, Pilsudski, Hrushevsky, mellow the 
course of what is regarded as a dispute as to principle between Bauer and 
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Stalin. If we accept the thesis that all landowners must be condemned as 
‘counterrevolutionaries ’ and that the Communists were right because they 
won, we can assent to the author’s views. At the same time the work is 
welcome as a lucid study of a particular problem and of a period now forgotten. 
We greet with pleasure the arrival of historical works from devastated Poland. 
A. B. B. 


Mandates, Dependencies and Trusteeship, by H. Duncan Hall, (Studies in 
the Administration of International Law and Organisation, No. 9) (Washington, 
The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace ; London, Stevens, 1948, 
xvi + 429 pp., (map), 25s.) reflects a refreshing approach to the origin, 
development and working of the mandate system. Hitherto, much, if not 
exclusive attention, has been focussed on the humanitarian aspects of the 
subject. Professor Hall, however, emphasises how closely the origin of 
mandates is linked with the manifestations of power politics. In the broader 
sense of the term, the mandate was a diplomatic and quasi-legal technique 
evolved to deal with certain zones, defined by Professor Hall as ‘ the inter- 
national frontier’; ‘ it is the zone’ he says ‘ where the Great Powers. . 
impinge upon each other in conflict and compromise. It is the debatable 
no-man’s land into which the interests of more than one power penetrate, 
in which they compete for power and influence but in which no one power is 
supreme.’ (p. 3). Thus mandates are intimately related to such phenomena 
as condominiums, demilitarized zones, and international settlements, Pro- 
fessor Hall also stresses the fact that mandates were based upon the best 
practice of ‘ national trusteeship ’ in the policy of the colonial powers, and 
also upon the nineteenth-century precedent of collective action by the powers 
in the colonial field, such as the General Act of the African Conference of Berlin 
in 1885. The mandate system is thus placed in its proper perspective as the 
embodiment in institutional form of practices and policies pursued in the 
previous half century, and not as a sudden innovation. He also gives a very 
lucid account of the working of the system, including the procedure and 
powers of the permanent mandates commission. The chapter on the trustee- 
ship system is necessarily limited, since it is too early to make more than a 
tentative judgement on its working. This book can be heartily recommended 
as a balanced analysis of an intricate international problem. I. G. j. 


Monsieur Georges Dubarbier has apparently had some difficulty in finding 
reliable sources of information for his Histoire de la Chine Moderne (‘ Que 
Sais-je ?’ Série, No. 308, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1949, 128 pp.). 
In 1931 Japan seized Manchuria and, after a brief truce, hostilities began 
again with the incident at the Marco Polo Bridge in July 1937: during the 
last five years of the war the Chinese national armies were employed, not in 
fighting Japan, but in blockading the Communists in Yenan. M. Dubarbier's 
version of this sorry tale is that Japan was so alarmed by Chiang Kai-shek’'s 
‘New Life Movement’, launched in 1934, that she issued an ultimatum 
which meant war, and foreigners were stupefied to see a new China emerge. 
Even the Communists, he says, joined forces with the Kuomintang and 
“au sortir de la guerre elle garde une grande figure morale ’'—but dissensions 
broke out soon afterwards. The adoption of a managed currency is described 
as one of the great reforms China owes to the sagacity of Chiang Kai-shek, 
In fact, it was America’s silver policy in 1934 that forced China's currency 
off its metal basis—to China's lasting injury, The limits of absurdity are 
teached when M. Dubarbier explains why America withdrew from China, 
The Americans, he says, had long coveted the China market ; when Japan 
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was defeated they expected to take her place; that, indeed, was why 
had gone to war; but Chiang’s object in waging war was to set China free 
from the economic tutelage of Japan; if he allowed America to replace 
Japan his position would be shaken; he could not therefore give America 
the reward she so confidently expected and when the war was over he took 
measures to restrict imports and ‘ instaurer une politique contraire aux accords 
antérieurs’. Shocked by this ingratitude America abruptly quitted Ching 
in 1947, ’ ji te 


It is easier for human beings to judge of issues where they can be narrowly 
personalized, and the case of two obscure Italian anarchists, executed ip 
Boston in 1927 for a murder which they probably did not commit, has 
on attracting attention when tragedies infinitely greater in terms of the suffering 
involved seem to have passed by with a much weaker impact on the public 
mind. It was the recognition of the large place which the case had come to 
occupy in American literature that led to the writing by Professor G. Louis 
Joughin and Professor Edmund M. Morgan of their long and thorough study 
The Legacy of Sacco and Vanzetti (New York, Harcourt Brace, 1948, xvii + 
598 pp., $6.00). Professor Morgan, an authority on the law of evidence, has 
re-examined the long-drawn-out legal proceedings and shown how it was 
possible for a fair trial to be given and yet for justice not to be done. The 
reform in 1939 of the appellate procedure of the state suggests that his general 
conclusions are correct. Professor Joughin, a student of literature in 
relation to society, has had the harder and more original task both of 
reconstructing the atmosphere of the period—which so much contributed 
to the outcome of the case—and of analysing the various literary treatments 
it has received, and the victims’ own writing and characters. Apart from 
the specific criticisms of the judicial procedure involved, it is not quite 
clear from the authors’ treatment what precise points they are trying to 
make. This is partly owing to the fact that Professor Joughin cannot avoid 
the jargon which seems inherent in all American sociological writing— 
the book is interesting and moving in spite of, not because of the authors. 
It is partly so because Sacco and Vanzetti did not in fact represent either 
the liberalism or the demand for the rights of labour that were read into 
their cause by others. Their anarchism was shared by few of their defenders. 
It is an ugly story of prejudice and passion, and would remain an ugly 
story even were Sacco and Vanzetti suddenly and conclusively proved 
guilty after all. As an example of historical method this book is aa 
interesting and significant failure. M. B. 


A Plan for the Study of Local History (11 pp., 6d.), The Compilation of 
County Bibliographies (8 pp., 6d.) and A Selection of Books on English Local 
History (16 pp., 9d.) are respectively Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the Local History 
Series published in 1949 by the Standing Conference for Local History 
(organized by the National Council for Social Service), the origin and aims 
of which were outlined in History, xxxiv, 256-7. Leaflet No. 1 gives informa- 
tion as to the constitution of the Standing Conference : No. 2 gives a scheme 
for the compilation of a county bibliography, prepared by Messrs. E. 7. 
Cordeaux and D. H. Merry of the Bodleian Library : No. 3 gives a very short 
list of general works on topography and a list, arranged alphabetically by 
counties, of the standard authorities for each county. Surprisingly enough, 
the printed transactions of the county archaeological societies are omi 
as also the very valuable County Archaeologies edited by Mr. T. D. Kendrick 
and published by Methuen, It is a pity, too, that space could not be found 
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for 80 helpful and suggestive a work as the late Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw’s 
Place of Surrey in the History of England. Newcourt’s Repertorium is given 
under London, with no indication, for the beginner, that this is the in- 
ble authority for parochial history in the whole of the diocese of 
London, which formerly included Essex and much of Hertfordshire. 
J. F. N. 


The Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, Sessions 
1946-7 (London, The Society, 1948, viii + 343 pp., subs.) well maintains 
the high standard set by the Honourable Society for its publications in 
recent years. In addition to the usual reports and other notices of the 
society's proceedings it contains eleven papers, five in Welsh, and six in 
English, ranging in date and subject matter from ‘ The End of Roman Rule 
in Britain’ via ‘ Wales in the Parliaments of Charles I’, to ‘ Disaffection 
and Dissent in Pembrokeshire ’, and ‘ Documents illustrating the County Gaol 
and House of Correction in Wales’, English readers will feel the customary 
regret that Sir Ifor Williams continues to hide his light from them under a 
bushel of Welsh. For students of general history Mr. Michael W. Hughes’ 
study of ‘ The End of Roman Rule in Britain ’ is a solid contribution of some 
interest. Mr. Hughes carries a stage further than most recent writers the now 
prevailing, and on the whole healthy, fashion to rely heavily on the narrative 
of Gildas in reconstructing the story of Britain from the breakdown of Roman 
authority to the establishment of settled Anglo-Saxon rule. But it is of course 
not easy to do this wholeheartedly without throwing over the testimony of 
other early, indeed almost contemporary, authorities, and the present essay 
is chiefly of interest as showing the lengths to which a careful student like 
Mr, Hughes is prepared to go in maintaining the integrity of G.idas. He 
thus not only accepts the view that the continuity of Roman rule in Britain 
ended with the revolt of Maximus but claims, on what grounds is not clear, 
the support of archaeology for this contention. He rejects not merely the 
writings of Patrick but everything in Bede, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
Constantius or the continental annalists which is difficult to square with the 
sacred text of Gildas’ story. The imbecilities of the Historia Brittonum 
of course receive short shrift, and ‘ no illumination is to be hoped for until 
Nennius is discarded as an authority’ (p. 150). It may be doubted if so 
one-sided an approach will lead nearer to a final solution of the problems 
of this age. Even Mr. Hughes, ready as he is to follow Gildas in his wilder 
fantasies (he even toys with the idea of a Stilichonic reoccupation of the 
Antonine Wall as the basis of his hero’s story of the turf wall against the 
Picts and Scots) sometimes falters in his loyalty, as when he queries the 
account of the destruction of Romano-British cities, surely one of the few 
matters on which Gildas with the evidence at his disposal could hardly go 
far wrong. Mr. Hughes has as many hard things to say of modern as of 
ancient writers who do not keep in step with his interpretation of Gildas, 
and the present reviewer can hardly omit to mention in this context his odd 
practice of referring to Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain and the 
English Settlements, as if it was the same book as Collingwood’s Roman 
Britain, Confounding the persons may sometimes be as misleading in a 
historian as dividing the substance, but readers of ‘ Collingwood and Myres’ 
have in fact little excuse for falling into either heresy. J. N. L. M. 


Vol. lix (1947) of the Tvansactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society [Wigan, The Society, 1948, vii + 278 pp., (illus.), subs.) maintains 
the high standard we have come to expect, and keeps a good balance between 
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the archaeological side, with articles on Bronze Age discoveries in Cheshire 
and Lancashire and fourteenth-century stained glass in Cheshire, and the 
historical, with articles on Lancashire markets in the sixteenth century, 
the port of Chester, 1700-1850, the reminiscences of an early Nantwich 
trade unionist and chartist, and a study of the finances of the ’Fifteen ang 
Forty-five. Mr. M. H. Ridgway’s survey of Cheshire glass is well illustrated 
and lists all the examples of the period, whether extant or destroyed. It 
is to be hoped that when he comes to the fifteenth century, he will pay some 
attention to borders. If, as is possible, glaziers had stock border patterns, 
it is probable that a study of the forms will throw some light on the provenance 
of windows. To the outsider, the most interesting articles are Dr. Tupling’s 
on the organization of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century markets, and 
the efforts of the government to control sales, and Mr. Jarvis’s on the uge 
made by the Pretender of the excise returns to levy contributions on the 
towns captured during the rebellions. Mr. Jarvis has used the customs 
records with telling effect in earlier numbers of the Transactions; here he uses 
the excise with equal effect. One thing that certainly arises from his articles 
is that all local historians ought to consider the possibility of using these 
sources. The reminiscences of Dunning give a vigorous picture of early 
trade union days, when the Nantwich shoemakers came up against the 
Melbourne government at about the same time as the Tolpuddle farm workers, 
but with considerably better results. A typical Radical cobbler, Dunning 
played a part in practically every anti-government movement in the nineteenth 
century, with a few local squabbles about church rates and charities thrown 
in for good measure. His reminiscences are most interesting. F, W. B. 


Humanistic Scholarship in the South: A Survey of Work in Progress, com- 
piled by T. B. Stroup (University of North Carolina Press, 1948, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1949, 165 pp., 11s. 6d.) contains an alphabetical 
list of authors, with the name of the institution to which each belongs and 
the titles of the works that each has in hand ; together with a classified cata- 
logue of these works arranged under the heads of the several humanistic 
disciplines. It thus provides a general picture of the state of humanistic 
studies in the South and illustrates their development during the last genera- 
tion ; and it performs for the historian the more particular service of enabling 
him to find out what topics are being worked upon in foreign, including 
English, as well as in American history, so making intercourse and perhaps 
collaboration easier between those busy in adjacent fields and assisting at 
least the avoidance of duplication and waste of effort. H. H. B. 
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SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


The B.B.C. Broadcasts to Schools: Autumn Term, 1950 (London, School 
Broadcasting Council, 1950) presents an attractive programme, but the 
Notes on the Programmes (gratis) are printed on sheets 12in. by 10in., unsewn 
and unnumbered, which renders them difficult to manipulate. The Notes 
are intended for teachers, and contain the outlines of the courses for the 
session, with detailed notes for each lesson for the current term. Useful 
bibliographies are appended. 

‘World History ’ is planned for ten-year-old children. There are stories 
from the Old Testament for the first half of the term, and from Chinese 
history for the rest. For this course alone there is a children’s pamphlet, 
Stories from World History, [24 pp., (illus.), 6d.]. The Bible illustrations are 
mostly adequate, though we wish that the slave protecting Pharaoh’s daughter 
from the sun were not holding the sunshade on the shady side of the lady, 
and that the Babylonian tower were not so insecurely perched on a rocky 
crag, an unlikely feature in the alluvial plain of Mesopotamia. The Chinese 
illustrations, drawn by Mr. Fei, are delightful. 


‘History I’, for the elevens and twelves, gives eight lessons taken from 
episodes in the middle ages, and four from the Renaissance period. The 
subjects chosen are suitable, though it is not accurate to say that it was love 
of adventure that kept King Richard away from England during all but a 
few months of his reign. On the other hand, the notes on a medieval village 
take an up-to-date point of view that should be a wholesome corrective to 
obsolete text-books that may still lurk in some school libraries. 

‘History II’, for children from thirteen years onward, gives a selection of 
biographies, largely of men notable in the industrial and agricultural revolu- 
tions. The inclusion of the Brothers Mongolfier and Samuel Morse is a specially 
happy choice, since part of the value of the broadcasts is to provide and 
illustrate material not readily available to the teacher. Suggestions for work 
with classes are added to this series of talks. 


‘How Things Began’ gives more or less the old programme, but has a 
new feature in a roll of fourteen excellent coloured wall pictures, How Things 
Began: Illusivative Charts, [drawn by Maurice Wilson, 20s. (13s. 4d. to regis- 
tered listening schools) ] for use with the lessons. These are 18in. by 16}in., 
and provide time charts, inevitably over simplified, but clear. There is a 
picture for each lesson, of a typical animal of the period, from trilobites to a 
highly imaginary study of Pekin man. There are various points in the notes 
to which we take exception. The Great Ice Age is not a good description of 
the Pleistocene period, much of which was warm, and it is an unwarranted 
assumption to say that giant reptiles ruled the world, or that reptiles in 
Carboniferous times croaked, or that ape men could speak, and so on. But 
in such a difficult subject, in which fresh knowledge is constantly modifying 
conclusions inevitably based on insufficient data, it is a great thing to have 
given a vivid impression of the changing world, and the basic idea of 
evolution, Dina P. Dosson, 


The Commonwealth and the Empire. (B.B.C. Broadcasts to Schools, Spring 
Term, 1951.) London: School Broadcasting Council. 1950. 24 pp., 
(maps), 6d. 

The B.B.C. pamphlet issued to supplement these broadcasts unfortunately 
arrived too late for notice to be included in History No, 125, But the project 
is of such importance and interest that some notice must be taken, even if 


the notice must be written before the lectures begin and published after they 
are over. 
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For too long imperial history has been treated only as one more subject 
to be squeezed into the overloaded time-table and studied from text-books 
with both eyes on a ‘ credit ’ in the Higher Certificate. At last we are offered 
a truly educational approach. One of the chief difficulties in teaching this 
subject is to know where to begin. Usually a start is made either with the 
Elizabethan seamen or with the thirteen American Colonies. Professor 
Hancock in the first lecture aims at setting ‘ British imperial history in its 
proper European context.’ He shows Europe as an expanding society 
actuated by three impulses—economic, military and religious or ideological, 
This is the true starting point for any course on imperial history. 

A second difficulty is to draw a coherent and intelligible picture out of so 
wide-flung a history and such diverse material, to detect the over-all pattern, 
It is right for Professor Simmons to dwell on the diversity of the Common- 
wealth and Empire, especially in the political field. ‘ 

For most children and for many older students also the study of past 
history is often best made significant by linking it with present-day affairs, 
Imperial history lends itself to this method, but we are too apt to deal only 
in details. It is the merit of Professor G. S. Graham's lecture that he sets out 
to paint on a wider canvas, to contrast the effects of sea-power on our imperial 
development in the past with its effect on the problems of defence to-day. 
And because the Commonwealth and Empire have not yet achieved finality, 
there are problems of the future to be faced, especially in foreign policy, 
Professor Mansergh deals with the difficulties raised by the ‘ ever expanding 
partnership with all free nations of the world.’ 

All this speculative history might prove a little too airy for sixth forms, 
Professor Habakkuk comes down to hard economic facts in his lecture on 
the place of a planned economy in the Commonwealth. The reality of that 
Commonwealth is brought home by three feature programmes on Australia 
and New Zealand, Malaya, and the Gold Coast. 

The B.B.C. pamphlet contains three maps and two sets of graphs. Discussion 
points are added at the end of each programme, and there is an excellent 
bibliography at the end. It will be interesting to see if the syllabus of these 
lectures proves rather more difficult than is usual for sixth forms. It is certainly 
a right policy to play up to and not down to pupils, and this experiment is 
a welcome and heartening move in the historical education of the country. 

C. R. N. Rovutu. 


The Freedom Histories: vol. iv; Power and the People: The Constitution and 
its History. By J. J. Bett. Exeter: Wheaton. 1949. 328 pp., (illus.), 
5s. 6d. 


This book is a constitutional history book which has as its main aim the 
education of children as future electors in the intelligent use of the vote. 
Yet this very aim causes one to wonder why a book of this type was thought 
to be necessary, for the development of the constitution is made to fit into 
the theme that kings were ‘ artful dodgers’ who schemed after 1215 to keep 
all power in their own hands. One would expect in such a book to have a 
careful account of the growth of parliament, but there is no explanation of 
the variety of reasons why the commons were summoned. Simon de Montfort’s 
parliament is regarded as an important constitutional event, yet there is no 
mention of the Model Parliament, and Edward I’s parliaments are said to have 
acted as if they wished to hinder him. This over-emphasis of the power of the 
commons persists throughout the book, e.g. (p. 202) it is stated that the Tudors 
and the commons stood face to face. 
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Throughout the book there is a tendency to avoid important issues and 
relate political events with irrelevant details. The constant reference to the 
present day would be confusing to a child and the book obviously needs to 
be used with the political histories in the same series. One is doubtful of its 
value except as extra reading for the more intelligent child. The merit of the 
book is its discussion of the present powers of parliament and of the position 
of the king. The moral is strongly drawn that parliament and king acting 
together are omnipotent and can therefore restrict our freedoms. There 
are few illustrations and no index. M. M. RoTHWwELL. 


This revised edition of Mr. W. R. McAuliffe’s Modern Europe Explained 
(London, Blackie, 1948, (4th edn.), ix + 213 pp., (maps), 4s. 6d.] is intended 
to provide pupils between the ages of 13 and 15 with an elementary knowledge 
and understanding of contemporary Europe and its historical background. 
It is simply written and concise. It contains a number of useful maps, and 
in the appendix are brief summaries of the Atlantic Charter, the United 
Nations Charter, the peace treaties of 1947, and also a glossary of political 
terms and a chronological table. The author commences with a brief outline 
of the modern historical development of the European states up to 1914, 
and follows with a description of the course of the First World War. A 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of the peace settlement and of the League 
of Nations and its work, and is the best in the book. Chapters on the inter- 
war political development of the European states follow. The concluding 
chapters cover the causes and course of the Second World War and a brief 
survey of the post-war situation. One or two inaccuracies might be 
pointed out. It is not entirely correct to speak of the League council as a 
small committee chosen from the assembly. Only a proportion of the 
council members were chosen in this manner. The date of the Treaty of 
Riga was 18 March 1921 and not 12 October 1920. On p. 66 the author 
seems to have confused the Hoare-Laval plan with Mr. Eden’s proposal for 
an exchange of territory made to Mussolini on 24-26 June 1935. The date of 
the Hoare-Laval plan was 7 December 1935, and it was much more favourable 
to Italy. Even if the plan had not been rendered abortive by its repudiation 
by the British parliament, it is doubtful whether Mussolini would have 
accepted it. L..G. J 


An enormous amount of factual knowledge, passionate enthusiasm for 
Canada and a genuine idealism for the youth of Canada have gone to the 
making of this curious and entertaining book (This New Canada, by Margaret 
McWilliams, London, Dent, 1949, xv + 328 pp., (illus.), 16s.]. It can hardly 
be regarded as a serious history of Canada. The best part of the book is 
section iii, ‘The Machinery of National Life, The Federal Parliament ’. 
But other parts are reminiscent of a handbook published by a govern- 
ment department, while there are portions of the book, notably the 
illustrations, which remind one of those brochures issued by the best class 
of travel agency. From time to time Mrs, McWilliams allows her fervent 
patriotism to get the better of her historical judgement, as in her most 
one-sided account of the dispute over the Alaska boundary in 1903. Some- 
times her use of language is inaccurate and might be misleading: ‘ This 
system of parliamentary government now to be transferred to North America, 
had been followed in England since the days of Charles II. It is nowhere 
written in any British law, but it is part of the unwritten constitution of 
Great Britain which is quite as binding as any law—perhaps even more 
fundamental . . .’ The blurb on the dust jacket claims that ‘a woman’s 
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point of view is much to be desired.’ But that is just what too often we do 
not get : the book is marred by incessant and jejune quotations from authors 
who do not make Mrs. McWilliams’ point nearly as well as she herself would 
make it. But there is in this book much information, much freshness and 
sincerity, and a great loyalty to the British way of living. Cc. R.N.R, 


Since 1900, A History of the United States in Our Times, by O. T. Barck (Jr) 
and N. M. Blake [New York and London, Macmillan, 1947, xi + 864 pp, 
(illus.), 24s.], is not designed primarily as a college-text. Its authors describe 
it as a study in ‘ contemporary history’ which, though dealing with ‘ social 
and cultural’ trends, places most emphasis on two themes: the steady 
expansion of the functions of government in a new age and the increasing 
participation of the United States in world politics. They claim to have 
attempted, so far as possible, to avoid any partisan bias and, judging by 
their handling of, for example, Munich, or the question of atomic control, 
they appear to have succeeded. The book is illustrated by a large number 
of newspaper cartoons, and the war-maps are excellent. jb. 


A Short History of York, by Margerita Spence and Marian E. Everatt 
{[London, Brown & Sons, 1948, xi + 120 pp., (illus.), 7s. 6d.], is a useful little 
history of York, tastefully produced and illustrated by photographs and 
pleasant sketches. It would be a suitable text-book for senior forms in 
secondary modern schools. In a series of short chapters the authoress 
traces the history of the city from Roman times to the twentieth century. 
Obviously in a book of this scale there are numerous omissions which it would 
be unfair to underline. Miss Spence is apt to romanticise the middle ages; 
for example in failing to hint that the Corpus Christi plays were abandoned 
simply because the gilds disliked the éosts. Also, for the benefit of the reader, 
it should have been stated that the illustration on page 45 is a picture ofa 
house on the corner of the Shambles when it was being rebuilt in 1948. The 
timber framing was a very good copy, but I doubt if there are more than two 
genuine medieval beams in the house as illustrated. More serious is a certain 
lack of balance. The chapters on medieval and Tudor York are, on the whole, 
better than those on Georgian and Victorian York. For example, nothing 
is said about the Restoration period, though Reresby gives us as good a picture 
of York as Pepys does of contemporary London. This lack of balance raises 
an important question. It seems that there is likely to be an increasing 
demand for local histories of this sort. The authors are usually dependent 
on secondary authorities, and secondary authorities are usually lacking 
for the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. But the original sources 
are infinitely more abundant. This is a challenge to branches of the 
Historical Association to do some co-operative work. Before we can put 
more text-books into the hands of school children a vast mass of material 
will have to be digested. For one man the work would be long and arduous, 
but much could be done quickly by a group ; the analysis of local newspapers 
is a case in point. One thing is certain, until we have good local histories of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it will be useless to hope for good 
school text-books on that period. F. W. B. 


TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The Whig Interpretation of History. By HERBERT BuTTERFIELD. London: 
Bell. 1950 (Reprint). vi + 132 pp. 7s. 6d. 

This stimulating challenge to ‘the tendency in many historians . . . to 

emphasize certain principles of progress in the past and to produce a story 
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which is the ratification, if not the glorification of the present’ is reprinted 
ufchanged. The first edition (1931) was reviewed in History, xvii (April 
1932), 91. 


A History of China from the earliest times to the present day. By WOLFRAM 
EBERHARD, translated by E. W. Dicxes. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 1950. xvi + 368 pp., (illus, maps). 21s. 

Originally published in Switzerland in 1948 as Chinas Geschichte, this work 
by an experienced and well-known specialist in Chinese history and sociology 
is a highly successful attempt at an objective single-volume synthesis of 
much recent work ranging from prehistory to present-day problems: it is 
especially strong on social and economic aspects. 


China : a short cultural history. By C. P. Fitzczratp. London: Cresset 
Press. 1950 (2nd, revised, edition). xviii + 619 pp., (illus., maps). 42s. 
This admirably planned, well written, and beautifully illustrated book 
(ist edition, 1935) recounts for the non-specialist reader the development of 
Chinese civilization from prehistoric times to the T’ai P’ing rebellion of the 
1850's. 


A History of Autobiography in Antiquity. By GrorG Miscu, translated by 
E, W. Dickes. (International Library of Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction, edit. KARL MANNHEIM.) London; Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
1950. 2 vols., xii + 352, vi + 354 pp. 42s. 

An English version of Geschichte der Autobiographie, (first published, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1907; 2nd edition, 1931; 3rd edition, Berne and Frankfurt, 
1949-50), a study of the development in the western world of the individual’s 
sense of personality as expressed in autobiographical writings in Greek and 
in Latin from Hesiod to Boethius. 


The Architecture of Ancient Greece : an account of its historic development. 
By WiLu1AM Bett Dinsmoor. London: Batsford. 1950 (3rd, revised, 
edition). xxiv + 422 pp., (illus., plans). 30s. 

This standard work is the third edition of the first part of The Architecture 
of Greece and Rome, by Wm. J. ANDERSON and R. P. H. Spiers (1902), 
separately published in 1927 under its present title in a second edition, 
revised by Professor Dinsmoor. Copiously illustrated with carefully revised 
photographs, drawings and plans, and provided with an elaborately classified 
and full bibliography, a large glossary and a triple index (places, persons, 
subjects), this thoroughly up-to-date revision of the text, involving much 
drastic re-writing, is likely to remain the best single-volume reference work 
and detailed text-book on this subject. 


Greek Historical Thought from Homer to the Age of Heraclius. Edited and 
translated by ARNOLD J. ToyNBEE. (The Library of Greek Thought, 
edit. SrR ERNEsT BaRKER.) London: Dent. 1950 (Reprint). xxxiv + 
256 pp. 10s. 6d. 

This remarkable and catholic selection of passages covering over a thousand 
years of Greek historical writing (not counting two excerpts from Homer 
and Hesiod) is reprinted with a short additional preface by Professor Toynbee. 
The first edition (1924) was reviewed in History, x (April 1925), 34. 


The Destruction and Resurrection of Pompeii and Herculaneum, By EGon 
CaEsAR ConTE Corti, translated by K. and R. GREGoR SmitH. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1951. x + 220 pp., (illus., maps). 25s. 

First published in Germany in 1940 as Untergang und Auferstehung von 

Pompeji und Herculaneum, this strikingly illustrated book, written in 

untechnical ‘ popular’ language, recounts the story of the rise of Pompeii 

and Herculaneum, the magnificence of life there in the Roman period, their 
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sudden destruction by the eruption of Vesuvius in A.D, 79, and the excitj 
story of their rediscovery in the eighteenth century and of the subsequent 
history of the excavations down to 1940. 


The Story of Jerusalem. By James Parkes. London: Cresset Press. 1959 
(2nd edition). 40 pp., (maps). n.p. 

A revised version of a pamphlet first published in 1949: plentifully illus. 
trated by maps, and concerned mainly with the present Arab-Jewish conflict 
in Jerusalem, treated against a lightly sketched historical background, 
Les Papes d’Avignon, (1305-1378). By G. Mottat. Paris: Letouzey et 

Ané. 1950 (9th edition), 597 pp. Frs. 600. 

This famous survey, which has done more than any other book to force us 
to revise the traditional view of the Avignon papacy, has now been substan- 
tially expanded, rearranged and brought up to date. In particular, the 
narrative chapters in book i, on the pontificates of the successive 
have been lengthened, especially that on John XXII; in book ii, the first 
chapter, on the Italian policy of the Avignon popes, has been more than 
doubled in length, throwing much new light on their ‘relations with Italy; 
and the second chapter, on their relations with the Empire, has also been 
greatly expanded ; while the fourth, on relations with England, has been 
revised also. The important third book, on the papal curia and its sub- 
ordinate institutions at Avignon, has been very slightly retouched, and the 
former bibliographical introduction, brought thoroughly up to date, now 
appears as a long appendix, while the former appendix on the establishment 
of the papacy at Avignon, now stands more appropriately as the introduction 
to the new edition. 

Illustrated English Social History: vol. ii, The Age of Shakespeare and the 
Stuart Period. By G. M. TREvEtyAN. London: Longmans. 1950 
(illustrations selected by RutH C. WricutT). xii + 206 pp., (illus, 
map). 18s. 

Mrs. Wright has added four colour plates and 124 gravure photographs 
and reproductions, as well as several illustrations in the text, selected ‘as 
far as possible from English work (or from that of foreign artists working in 
England), and from sources as nearly contemporary as possible with the 
scenes they represent.’ They are chosen with a wholly admirable freshness 
and originality, and together with Mrs. Wright’s helpful notes on the plates, 
they are a fitting enhancement of the pleasure and instruction afforded by 
this recently established popular classic [first edition reviewed in History, 
xxx (March 1945), 99]. 

The Constitutional History of Modern Britain, 1485-1937. By Sir Davin L. 
Kerr. London: Black. 1950 (4th edition). viii + 568 pp. 25s. 

The latest edition of the best single-volume constitutional history of 
modern Britain shows no substantial changes, The first edition, published 
in 1938, was reviewed in History, xxiv (June 1939), 16 sq. 


The Enchanted Glass: the Elizabethan Mind in Literature. By HArvin 
Craic. Oxford: Blackwell. 1950. xiii + 293 pp. 12s. 6d. 

A photographic reprint of a thoughtful book, first published in 1936, which 
seeks to expound the intellectual background of Elizabethan literature: 
though addressed primarily to students of literature, it is no less valuable 
for historical studies. 


A Hundred Years of English Government, By K. B.Smeviie. (The Hundred 
Years Series.) London: Duckworth. 1951 (2nd edition). 362 pp. 25s. 
This book, first published in 1937, has now been extended to 1949 by an 
ad. sional chapter; many other parts are re-written: foreign affairs and 
local government are no longer included, and some details have been omitted 
from what remains. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


Wepcwoop, C. V., Reading History : a Reader's Guide, London, Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1950, 1s. (for the National Book League), is a discursive little 
essay on the pleasures and profits of reading history of many kinds and 
periods, with a postscript listing (with discerning comment) ten works 
ranging widely over the fields of European and English history (Bacon, 
Clarendon, Gibbon, Macaulay, Green, Maitland, Fisher, Glover, Trevelyan 
and Young) which are Miss Wedgwood’s own selection, and a longer appendix, 
compiled by Mr. F. Seymour Smith, containing over 50 titles (with annota- 
tions) of books on the nature, method, scope and philosophy of history. 
NuMELIN, RaGNAR, The Beginnings of Diplomacy, Copenhagen, Munksgaard 
(London, Oxford Univ. Press), 1950, 45s., is ‘a sociological study of inter- 
tribal and international relations . . . concerned almost exclusively with 
primitive and tribal societies’, designed to trace the evolution of modern 
diplomacy from primitive customs, with a final chapter very sketchily 
surveying the development of diplomatic practice from Babylon and Egypt 
to 1939. CREEL, H. G., Confucius, the Man and the Myth, London, Routledge, 
1951, 25s., is an attempt, based on long personal research into the development 
of Chinese culture before the age of Confucius, to reinterpret his philosophy 
against the background of contemporary Chinese civilization. Rotu, CEcIL, 
The Record of European Jewry, London, Muller, 1950, 3s., (Arthur Davis 
Memorial Lecture, No. 16) analyses summarily the contribution of the Jews, 
as Jews, to European philosophy, science, art, literature, politics and economic 
development in the two millenia during which European Jewry was ‘ the 
most vital and intellectually fertile of the entire Diaspora’. Smitu, 
MARGARET, (edit.), Readings from the Mystics of Islam, London, Luzac, 1950, 
12s. 6d., after a brief introductory sketch of the history and development of 
Islamic mysticism, offers translated selections of the sayings and writings of 
some fifty Islamic mystics, both Arab and Persian, from a.p. 728 to 1852, 
chronologically arranged, and with biographical notes on each writer. 
Macartney, C. A., The Origin of the Hun Chronicle and Hungarian Historical 
Sources, Oxford, Blackwell, 1951, 10s. 6d., consists of two related studies 
completing Mr. Macartney’s long series of investigations on the composition 
and sources of the Hungarian medieval chronicles, with a view to enabling 
nop-Hungarian scholars to use with safety the important but little-known 
Magyar chronicles of the period a.p. 1000-1400. Barnes, W. J., Portugal : 
Gateway to Greatness, London, Stanford, 1950, 15s., includes chapters on the 
history and achievements of the Portuguese in a brief ‘popular’ account 
of the land, the people, and the present political regime. JERROLD, DouGLas, 
England ; Past, Present and Future, London, Dent, 1951, 10s. 6d., after 
providing, both sketchily and inaccurately, ‘ the minimum of historical back- 
ground . . . necessary to an understanding of the revolutionary events of 
the present century and the problems which these events pose for us all to-day’, 
concludes with a resounding diatribe against modern civilization in general 
and British socialism in particular. CorpER, Pxitip, A Romano-British 
Pottery Kiln on the Lincoln Race-course, University of Nottingham, 1950, 
Is. 6d., is of particular interest as a report on the work of a group of adult 
students of a residential summer school organized by the University’s extra- 
mural department in August 1949. London : Historic Buildings, London, 
Batsford, 1950, 7s. 6d., after a brief introduction by Mr. Harry Batsford, 
gives 97 characteristic Batsford photographs of historic buildings and 
monuments, mainly from the eighteenth century onwards. JERvoisE, E., 
Shaftesbury, Dorset : The Streets, Roads and Lanes, Shaftesbury and District 
Historical Society, 1950, 2s. 6d., (1s. to members) is the first of a series of 
factual monographs planned by the Society as a collection of material for a 
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future History of Shaftesbury. SoutHern, A. C., Elizabethan Recusant 
Prose, 1559-1582, London, Sands, 1950, 42s., is an important pioneer work 
which, by providing a full and thorough ‘historical and critical account of 
the books of the Catholic Refugees printed and published abroad and at secret 
presses in England, together with an annotated bibliography of the same’, 
seeks both to restore to the main fabric of Elizabethan literature an important 
element which has been toc long discarded by students of English literature 
and thought, and to provide a foundation for the systematic editing and 
republication of Catholic writings of this period : although primarily directed 
to the student of literature and of religious thought, it is obviously important 
for the cultural and religious history of the early Elizabethan period. Carter, 
Henry, The Methodist Heritage, London, Epworth Press, 1951, 15s., is a 
tentative reply to the question ‘What is there in Methodist history and 
experience which bears directly’ on the Ecumenical Movement and the 
establishment at the Amsterdam Assembly of 1948 of the World Council of 
Churches; it dwells particularly on the influence of Lutheranism and 
Moravianism on the Wesleys, CHOLMONDELEY, R. H. (edit.), The Heber 
Letters, 1783-1832, London, Batchworth Press, 1950, 21s., is a copious selection 
of the letters of Reginald Heber (1728-1804), rector of Malpas (Cheshire) 
and Hodnet (Shropshire) and of members of his family, including his sons 
Richard (1774~1833), a famous bibliophile, and Reginald (1783-1826), the 
well-known bishop of Calcutta; while the letters add nothing important to 
our knowledge of the events of the period, they afford interesting personal 
comment on politics, war and society, and much useful illustration for social 
history. ORCIBAL, JEAN, Autour de Racine ; I, La Genése d’Esther et d’ A thalie, 
Paris, Vrin, 1950, investigates in great detai! the influences in contemporary 
politics—domestic, religious and foreign—which determined the choice of 
subjects and the allegorical treatment in both of these plays. Brcx, RicHarp, 
History of Icelandic Poets, 1800-1940 (Islandica, vol. xxxiv), Ithaca (N.Y.), 
Cornell Univ. Press (London: Cumberlege), 1950, 32s., gives a summary 
account and assessment of the work of about one hundred Icelandic poets 
since 1800, chronologically arranged in successive ‘schools’. TUOMINEN, 
Uvuno, Suomen Alkoholipolitiikka, 1866-1886, 1, Viinan ja Tislattujen 
Vdkiviinajuomien Valmistukseen Liittynyt Alkoholipolitiikka, 1866-1875, 
Helsinki, 1950 [Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, xxxiii (i) ] is a detailed study 
of government policy and legislation on the making and sale of intoxicants in 
Finland; there is a substantial summary of the argument in German. 
CARDENAS, ALEJANDRO Soto, Guerra del Pacifico : Los Tribunales Arbitrales 
(1882-1888), Santiago de Chile, Universidad de Chile, 1950, deals in great 
detail with the Chilean case in defence against the claims made by neutral 
residents (mostly European) in Peru and Bolivia for compensation for losses 
inflicted upon them by Chilean forces in the War of the Pacific (1879-83). 
RABINowWICz, OskaR K., Fifty Years of Zionism : a Historical Analysis of 
Dr. Weizmann's ‘ Trial and Error’, London, Anscombe, 1950, is a series of 
ten critical studies of important episodes described by the leader of the 
Zionist movement and the first president of Israel in his autobiography, 
together with a final chapter listing a large number of ‘ minor errors’ in 
Dr. Weizmann’s book: in view of the fundamental importance of Trial and 
Error for any future study of the Zionist movement, Dr. Rabinowicz urges 
that future editions of the book should take note of his important corrections 
of its narrative. GREEN, A. WiGFALL, The Epic of Korea, Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1950, $2.50, is a fairly simple account of developments 
in Korea from the defeat of Japan in 1945 to the invasion by the North 
Koreans in 1950, prefaced by a short geographical and historical introduction. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


I—CHARLEMAGNE’S EMPIRE 


Mr. R. H. C. Davis, M.A., lecturer in medieval history in University College, 
London, writes :— 


In his pamphlet on The Mediaeval Empire, Professor Barraclough states 
that Charles the Great was emperor of ‘ nothing’. ‘ True, Charles himself, 
in 813, wrote a fulsome letter to Michael I, expressing his joy that peace had 
at last been concluded between the “eastern” and “ western” empires ; 
but he was going beyond his brief. The concept of a ‘‘ western’’ empire 
found no place in the official negotiations. Charles was to be ‘‘ emperor 
and basileus ’’—a personal dignity—but not emperor of any land, and least 
ofall Roman Emperor. Characteristically, he himself from this time dropped 
from his title the wondrous formula ‘“ governing the Roman empire ’— 
obviously part of the price paid for settlement. I need hardly emphasize 
the significance of this.’ 

In Miihlbacher’s edition of Charles’s diplomata, official documents emanating 
from Charles’s own chancery, we find twenty-one diplomata dating from 801 
to 812, in which the ‘ wondrous formula’ is used. After 4 April 812 there 
is only one diploma which the editor does not consider a forgery. It is dated 
9 May 813, and it starts with these words: ‘ Karolus serenissimus augustus, 
a Deo coronatus, magnus pacificus imperator, Romanum gubernans imperium’ + 
What then is the evidence for Professor Barraclough’s view that the ‘ wondrous 
formula ’ was dropped ? 

In that letter to Michael I to which we have already referred, Charles did 
drop the formula. He hardly could have done otherwise, since Michael I 
considered that he himself was governing the Roman Empire. Tact was 
necessary when peace was being made; but tact did not prevent Charles 
from referring, in the first few lines of the letter, to an ‘eastern’ and a 
‘western’ empire. 

This evidence indicates, therefore, that there are difficulties in accepting 
Professor Barraclough’s theory. We would have to postulate that the 
chancery made a mistake in Charles’s titles in the only surviving diploma 
of the relevant date. We would have also to postulate that Charles himself 
went ‘ beyond his (own) brief’ in the only relevant surviving letter. Would 
it not be simpler to admit that Charles was still, even in 813, insisting that 
he had an empire? Michael I refused to ‘ recognize’ that empire in just 
the same way as some modern states refuse diplomatic recognition to a state 
or regime of which they disapprove. The lack of ‘ recognition ’ did not make 
the empire any the less real. 


‘ 


II—Tue Friars oF THE Hoty Cross IN ENGLAND 
Major H. F. Chettle writes :— 


My attention has been called by Mr. W. Maclean Homan to the case of a 
hospital at Winchelsea which perhaps belonged to the Crossed Friars. By 
a charter attributed to the early thirteenth century, bearing their seal, the 
brethren of the hospital of the Holy Cross of Winchelsea let four perches of 
their land, outside the town, as a site for buildings.1* They had a grant of 
protection in 1253.2. They were resettled in 1292 near the New Gate of the 


ma Germaniae Historica, Diplomata Karolinorum, i (ed. E. Miihibacher, Hanover, 


‘@ British Museum, Egerton Charter 385. * Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1247-58, p. 187. 
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new town, next to St. Bartholomew's Hospital.? They probably shared 
with their neighbours the ‘depression’ of 1355 which had followed the 
pestilence, and the havoc caused in 1360 by the king’s enemies and a little 
later by flooding from the sea. By 1427, the foundation had become a 
‘hospital or free chapel’, and the master obtained the king's ratification of 
his estate in it. It existed in 1501. Probably—there seems to be no 
conclusive evidence—it faded out’; the Public Record Office has no chantry 
certificate for hospitals at Winchelsea. The name of Holy Cross and the 
status of a hospital do not prove the affiliation of Winchelsea—any more 
than that of Winchester—to the Crossed Friars of Huy. In another case, 
that of ‘ Holy Cross of Manton and the brethren of the same place serving 
God ’,* it becomes clear that the reference is to a hermitage in Dorset, given 
later to the abbess of Tarrant.® 

Professor Richard W. Emery, of Queens College, Flushing, N.Y., has 
referred me to evidence for the earlier foundation of the London house. 
Henry III, in 1270, gave six oaks for timber to the brethren of the Holy Cross 
of London’*; and they, with the other London friars, received alms on the 
second anniversary (in 1292) of Queen Eleanor’s death." 

Lastly, a manuscript in the British Museum™ states that the brethren of 
the Holy Cross ‘ qui ex ordine predicatorum evant impleti s. a Sancto Petro 
Mediolanensi martir’ Dei MCCLXXX.’ I confess to complete mystification. 


IlI—Tue Criterta oF KINGSHIP AND THE PorTRAITS OF KINGS 
Mr. J. H. Harvey, of Half Moon Cottage, Little Bookham, Surrey, writes :— 


In his notice of my book on The Plantagenets, Mr. F. W. Brooks tells me 
that ‘ One cannot have it both ways’; but that is just what he tries to do 
himself. On the one hand he complains, in effect, that my views on the 
character of individual kings differ from his own ; on the other, that I have 
based my judgements on a different set of criteria. Thus he objects that 
royal ‘ patronage of art or architecture’ is ‘purely irrelevant’ to a king’s 
success as a governor, notwithstanding that I made it clear in my preface 
(p. viii) that in my view ‘ the fostering of the best art is the first object of 
government.’ Since this is in fact the main thesis of the book, it must 
either be criticised upon its own merits, or accepted for purposes of argument. 

Again, on the subject of medieval portraiture, Mr. Brooks attributes to 
me views which I do not- hold, in order to show that they are wrong. It is 
far from being my contention that ‘ the innumerable king’s heads that were 
carved in mid-thirteenth-century churches’ (Mr. Brooks’s words) were all 
portraits. Many are, no doubt, purely conventional. But in proportion to 
their artists’ ‘ mastery of technique’ they do appear, in my view, to show 
evidence of being at least intended for portraits. The frontispiece showing 
Edward III does not show ‘ the identical face ’ of the Black Prince in fig. 38 ; 
but the faces are those of a father and son who clearly were much alike. 
The tradition that the famous Lincoln statue represents Margaret of France 
is certainly not, as Mr. Brooks suggests, ‘a mere twentieth-century guess’. 


* W. Maclean Homan in Sussex Archaeological Collections, \xxxviii, 22-41. 

* Cal, Pat. Rolis, 1364-68, p, 279: 1361-64, p, 352. * Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1422-29, p. 388. 

* Victoria County History of Sussex, ii, 184, 

' Mr. Homan informs me that W, D. Cooper (History of Winchelsea, p. 154) has attributed to 
this hospital later developments which belong in fact to those of St. Bartholomew and St. John, 

* Sarum Charters, (Rolls Series), p. 100, 

* Calendar of Charter Rolls, i, 232; Calendar of Inguisitions (Miscellaneous), iii, 915 ; Calendar 
of Fine Rolls, viii, 262. '* Calendar of Close Rolls, 1268-72, p. 232. 

1 Archacologia, xxix, 179. “ Cott, MS. Claud, A xii, f. 142. 
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There are serious difficulties, I agree, in the identification of this statue, but 
it is unquestionably a highly individual portrait, and beyond all reasonable 
doubt that of a queen of England. Tradition based on likelihood should 
hold the field until positively overthrown by evidence. 

Mr. F. W. Brooks replies :— 

If Mr. Harvey had entitled his book The Plantagenets as patrons of Art, 
his objections would have been reasonable. But when he himself says in 
his preface, (p. vii) ‘The factual records of government, comprising not 
only what has been written, but the legislative, administrative and, above all, 
artistic remains of past activity, are what must be examined ’, he can hardly 
complain if one suggests that he has given undue weight to one of these 
factors. 

As to his second point, this is obviously a matter of opinion. Mr. Harvey 
sees resemblances where I fail to, But the ordinary reader, for whom this 
book is intended, would certainly get the impression from the titles of the 
plates that the label stops, etc. illustrated are all portraits and not con- 
ventional kings and queens. There is a nineteenth-century identification 
of the Lincoln statue as Margaret (Proc. Archaeological Inst., 1848) and to 
that extent I was wrong. But so far as there was any ‘ verger tradition’ 
about the statue before 1920, it was that it was heavily restored in the 
eighteenth century, and was not worth noticing. Only one man, the late 
Mr. Smith, the minster photographer, proclaimed its merits. It is worth 
noticing that Gardner, in his English Medieval Sculpture (1935) admits that 
he had never examined the statue; had there been any tradition about :t, 
one would have expected an archaeologist who minutely examined most of 
the Lincoln sculpture to have given it more than a casual glance. I am not 
absolutely certain that the figure represents a queen. There is no crown, 
though the curious head-dress may be a combination of coronet and 
widow's coif, 

IV—TueE NAvicaTion Act oF 9 OcTOBER 1651 


Mr. R. W. K. Hinton, of the History Department of Reading University, 
writes ;— 

We are much indebted to Professor O. A. Johnsen for his close study of 
the English port-books in the seventeenth century. It seems, however, a 
pity that his ‘ Historical Revision No. CXV: The Navigation Act of 
9 October 1651 (History, xxxiv) should be presented as dogma rather than 
asopinion, After reading this article one cannot help asking four questions :— 

(1) If the act was not designed to stop Dutch ships carrying English trade, 
why were the English of that time convinced that it was? Surely the 
literature of the time is quite clear that the act was aimed at Dutch shipping 
and at the Dutch entrepét. 

(2) For what reason does Professor Johnsen believe that the nationality 
of ships as stated in the port-books can be accepted at face value? Surely 
the nationality of ships (if there was such a thing) is one of the vexed questions 
of commercial history. If Professor Johnsen has solved it, the contribution 
is most welcome. 

(3) On what evidence does Professor Johnsen base his conclusions about 
Dutch shipping in the decade 1641 to 1651, for which as he says very few 
port-books survive? One of those few is for Yarmouth 1649, in which a 
great many Dutch entries occur. 

(4) Does Professor Johnsen attach no importance to Mr. L. A. Harper's 
English Navigation Laws (New York, 1939)? On p, 300 Mr, Harper refers 
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to Professor Johnsen’s article, ‘L’Acte de Navigation anglais du 9 octobre 
1651’, Revue d'histoire moderne, January-February 1934, of which this 
revision is virtually a translation. That Mr. Harper could not agree with 
Professor Johnsen’s conclusions should warn us not to regard the subject 
as closed. 


Professor Johnsen replies :— 


(1) I agree that the Navigation Act of 1651 aimed at preventing Dutch 
ships from participating in the English carrying trade: I made this very 
point in my article, where I stated (p. 96), ‘ Its main object was essentially 
defensive, i.e. to strengthen the position of English shipping against a fresh 
offensive by the great mercantile marine of Holland, a danger which must 
have seemed more threatening during the civil wars in England than it had 
been before.’ 

(2) The port-books do not specify the nationality of a ship, i.e. they do 
not state that the ship in question is Dutch, French, German or English, 
but merely mention the town or port to which the ship belongs. From 
this and other information (e.g. details of the cargo, name of the ship and the 
name of the master) her nationality can easily be deduced. Thus when the 
port-books state that a ship belongs to Amsterdam, Flushing, Haarlem or 
Middelburg, we realize that the vessel in question is Dutch. When she belongs 
to Dieppe, Rouen, La Rochelle or Bayonne, we are bound to conclude that 
she is French, especially when we see that both master and vessel bear French 
names. Should anyone still be in doubt, I would refer him to the French 
Entrées et sorties des navires, e.g. in the Archives Départementales de la Gironde 
in Bordeaux, the shipping lists in the Gemeente archiefs in Amsterdam and 
Middelburg, and the German Schifferbiicher, particularly in Hamburg, where 
they go right back to the year 1590. There he will see that the same ship, 
with the same master, has in the course of one and the same year made the 
same voyage to the same English port as that stated in the English port-books, 
which should effectively dispel any doubts on this subject. A vessel sailing 
under a foreign flag was an extremely rare occurrence in these great sea-ports. 

(3) I have never stated that very few English port-books survive from 
the decade 1641-1651, but merely that the London port-books for this period 
were incomplete. I have been unable to trace any complete port-books for 
London’s foreign trade for the period 1642~1651, but have only come across 
complete ‘Coast cocquets’ for the coastal trade. Several port-books exist 
for the English ports other than London, even for the decade in question. 
Thus I have noted the following: the ‘ Port Entries’ of Hull, 25 December 
1644 to 25 December, 1645; the ‘Entries’ of Lynn, December 1646 to 
December 1647, of Newcastle for 1641-1652 ; ‘ Inwards and outwards’ for 
Cardiff, 25 December 1646 to 25 December 1647, for Plymouth, 30 December 
1642 to 30 December 1644, for Yarmouth, 25 December 1644 to 25 December 
1645 and 25 December 1649 to 25 December 1650; and there are doubtless 
more. Nearly all these port-books reveal a situation very similar to that 
prevailing in the years 1639-41. Hardly any Dutch ships are mentioned in 
them. During the Civil War a few Dutch vessels reappear, but only in 
Yarmouth do we find them in any considerable numbers. The fishermen 
of Yarmouth had long found it convenient to export their fish in Dutch 
bottoms. From 1613 to 1630 they had even defied the London shipowners 
who, supported by the privy council, attempted to coerce them into using 
English ships. In 1631 the ban on the export of fish in foreign ships was 
solemnly repeated, and even extended to include the export of fish from the 
west-coast ports. In the 1630's Dutch vessels ceased to put into Yarmouth, 


* Hist. MSS. Comm., Eighth Report, App., pt. i, sec. i, pp. 252-62. 
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only to reappear in 1649, at the close of the period under review, in such 
numbers that the London shipowners once again found it expedient to renew 
their former complaints and petitions against the Yarmouth fishermen.? 


It is hardly likely that the London shipowners would have countenanced 
the active participation of Dutch vessels on any large scale in the trade of 
the port of London even during the Civil War, and even less probable in 
times of peace. Nor is there any evidence in the London port-books for 
April-December 1641 to show that there was any change in the trade of the 

of London. As in 1640, only a few Dutch ships put in to London. As 
far as foreign shipping is concerned, the situation in 1640 and 1641 does not, 
in fact, differ substantially from that in 1660, for which year complete port- 
pooks are available for the port of London. These show that in this year 
there is no change in the general structure of London’s shipping: there is 
an increase in London's active trade, but the number of Dutch vessels calling 
is relatively not below that for the years 1640-1641. As we have seen, the 
growth of London’s commerce, like that of the other English sea-ports, does 
not commence in the 1650’s. The decline in the number of Dutch vessels 
calling at English ports was already a fact in the ’thirties, and cannot be 
imputed to the Navigation Act of 1651, but to the development of the 
economy of London and of England generally in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. In this connection we should also remember that English ship- 
building and shipping had over a great number of years been encouraged by 
the crown and parliament, with bounties and in other ways, and that this 
traditional policy was also maintained under the first Stuart sovereigns. 


(4) Mr. L. A. Harper has examined the port-books with regard to the 
foreign trade of English ports in general, and did not concentrate on the Dutch 
trade with England. From these sources he quotes no figures giving the 
number of Dutch ships calling at English ports either before or after the 
Navigation Act of 1651. He does not dispute the results of my investigation 
of the port-books,* but merely states that ‘ the differing results arise from 
the difference in the years examined.’"* He admits that ‘it is undoubtedly 
true that English navigation was improving during the ‘thirties and ‘forties,’* 
I think it would be more correct to say that English shipping made consider- 
able advances during the first half of the seventeenth century, while Dutch 
trade with England during the same period was markedly on the decline, 
until the Civil War at the end of the ‘forties once more made it possible for 
the Dutch to regain entry to some few English ports. 


The Dunkirk privateers probably contributed to the falling off in the 
number of Dutch ships calling at English ports in the ‘thirties,’ but this can 
hardly be regarded as the main cause, for piracy did not put a stop to Dutch 
trade with other neutral countries. The main reason for the ousting of 
the Dutch by English shipping calling at English ports was the enterprise 
of the English shipowners, who aimed consciously at expelling their Dutch 
rivals from all carrying-trade between England and other countries; and to 
this one might add the dynamic force of the English middle class, which in 


* Ibid., pp. 244-47: Trinity House Transactions, pp. 1-49. 

* L. A. Harper, The English Navigation Laws, pp. 321-364, 415-416, 

“(The article in the Revue d'Histoire Moderne (Jan./Feb. 1934) to which Mr. Hinton refers 
and which Mr. Harper discusses in his book is a stenographer’s report of a paper (in ee 
which Professor Johnsen read at the Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences 
at Warsaw in 1933: Professor Johnsen had not seen this asticle at the time when I accepted his 
tf al Revision’ for publication in History.—Ep.} 

* Harper, op. cit., p. 349 n.74, * Ibid., p. 301 n.10. 

* Blok, History of the Netherlands, iv, 40-43, 70-701; of. Harper, op. cét., p. 349. 
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the Elizabethan age had brought Spain, the greatest power in the world at 
that time, to her knees. Moreover, their successful struggle to prevent 
Charles I from assuming absolute power would have been inconceivable 
without the great increase in the prosperity of the middle class, to which 
the port-books bear witness. Moreover, it is quite clear that a ban on the 
import of goods not carried in ships belonging to England or to the countries 
in which the goods had been produced, would have been quite impossible 
to enforce, if Dutch ships had dominated the English ports at that time, 
or had even discharged there in any great number. Mr. L. A. Harper 
recognizes the validity of this argument, but he supposes that ‘ English 
merchants could have met their needs and have satisfied the law by buying 
Dutch vessels during the transitional period.’* He forgets that the act 
forbade such imports as from a fixed date, and did not permit any ‘ tran. 
sitional period’. This is in fact sufficient proof that there were only a few 
Dutch vessels which in 1651 were engaged in a carrying-trade with English 
ports and could therefore easily be replaced. As we have already seen, 
this agrees with the information provided by the port-books. 


V—Tue Victors oF CULLODEN—ENGLISH OR BRITISH ? 


Mr. Donald Nicholas, of 20 Sutherland House, Marloes Road, London, W.8, 
writes :— 

I am most grateful for your critic’s constructive notice of my book The 
Young Adventurer in the current issue of History (xxxv, 130-1). I would 
cross swords with him on only one point. It was surely the English army 
which opposed the Jacobites in 1745, and although Sir Robert Monro and 
Lord Robert Ker were Scots—their names make that perfectly obvious—as 
they were serving in the English army, it can hardly be called an illusion 
to refer to them as ‘ English dead’. Cumberland was a German but he was 
commander-in-chief of the English army. 

Our reviewer, Mr. S. H. F. Johnston, replies :— 

Mr. Nicholas seems to forget the accession of James I and the Act of Union. 
The army which Cumberland commanded was a British army, paid for by 
the parliament of Great Britain, and contained three Scottish regiments as 
well as the Argyll militia and Loudoun’s Highlanders. 


‘ 


VI—THE NAVY OF BRITAIN 


Professor C. Northcote Parkinson, of the University of Malaya, writes :— 


In a recent review in your columns I find that I was inadvertently guilty 
of an error of fact, which I hope you will allow me to correct. I stated! and 
at the time believed that Professor M. Lewis had been enabled to undertake 
his monumental work The Navy of Britain through a slackening of his teaching 
duties in time of war, I have since learnt (though not from him) that his 
teaching duties were far from lessened and that in fact 16,000 pupils passed 
then through his hands. This makes his achievement the more remarkable, 
as I wish I had been the first to point out. My assumption that such a work 
must be the product of a slack tide in pupils is (however mistaken) a high 
compliment, and I trust he will accept it as such. I may add that, in my 
opinion, an enlightened admiralty could have done no better than deny 
him firmly all opportunity for war service and order him to write the great 


* Ibid., pp. 300-301 n.10, 
* History, xxxv, 126, 
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work which he evidently managed to complete in his spare time. A less 
enlightened admiralty, which has contrived to have his services both as teacher 
and author, has at least put us all the more heavily in Professor Lewis's debt, 
and I would not have anyone suppose that this debt is any lighter than I now 
realize it to be. 

I am further assured (and readily believe) that at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, the lecturers are fully specialized within their departments and 
that there are sound administrative reasons for grouping history and English 

I am reminded, too, that Dartmouth, if open to criticism for 
treating history and English as one, has been exceptionally progressive in 
many other ways. This I should be the last to deny and would cite, for 
instance, the teaching of Russian and marine biology. 

My informant shows, however (I know not why) a dark suspicion that my 
review was not wholly serious. Whatever fancied grounds he may have for 
that baseless accusation, he will not question that it was manifestly serious in 
recommending Professor Lewis’s book to all students of naval history and all 
lovers of the sea. 


[The editor also wishes to express his sincere regret at the publication in 
History of any statement which might have given cause of offence to Professor 
Lewis, to the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, or to the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, and to add that correspondents have called his attention to the 
work of Dartmouth as a pioneer in the development of specialist teaching 
in schools, } 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of the Association, held from 
Tuesday to Friday, 2-5 January 1951, at the University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire and at the National Museum of Wales, Cardiff, 
was unhappily deprived by illness of the presidency of Sir Frank Stenton, . 
in whose absence Professor R. F. Treharne was elected to take the chair. 
Lectures were given by Professor William Rees on ‘ Wales from the Conquest 
to the Union’, by Mr. V. E. Nash-Williams on ‘Caerleon’, by Professor 
A. H. Dodd on ‘ Welsh Society in the Age of the Stuarts’ and by Professor 
David Williams on ‘ The Rebecca Riots: A Study in Agrarian Discontent ’. 
An interesting experiment was made by arranging for two discussion groups, 
on medieval and on modern history respectively, in which several university 
teachers undertook to meet interested,members of the gathering to discuss 
important questions of historical fact and interpretation: unfortunately, 
owing to illness and other causes, only two of the original speakers were able 
to attend, but the two sections were therefore amalgamated, a few gallant 
volunteers induced to reinforce the depleted team of speakers, and a large 
meeting of nearly 200 kept the speakers busy for nearly two hours, during 
which several admirably chosen questions were discussed with the help of 
members of the audience. In the circumstances, the meeting tended to take 
more of the character of a ‘ brains trust’ than had originally been intended, 
but the experiment was fully justified and might usefully be repeated at future 
annual general meetings. Visits were arranged to Cardiff and Caerphilly 
Castles (conducted by Professor William Rees), to Llandaff Cathedral (con- 
ducted by the Very Rev. the Dean of Llandaff), to the National Museum of 
Wales (conducted by the Director of the Museum, Mr. Dilwyn John), to the 
Welsh Folk Museum at St. Fagan’s Castle (conducted by Mr. Iorwerth Peate), 
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and to Caerleon (conducted by Mr. V. E. Nash-Williams). Throughout the 
meeting an exhibition of archives and of visual aid material was on show in 
the College library. 

Members were received at tea on Tuesday, 2 January, by the Lord Mayor 
of Cardiff in the magnificent City Hall, on Wednesday, 3 January, in the 
University College by Principal A. B. Steel, on Thursday, 4 January, at 
Aberdare Hall by the warden, Miss Parry, and on Thursday evening by the 
president and chairman of the Cardiff branch (Professor William Rees and 
Dr. A. J. Roderick) in the National Museum of Wales; while the College 
Chamber Music Players entertained the meeting on the Wednesday evening, 
and a luncheon at the College on Friday, 5 January, ended the programme 
for all who could not stay for the Caerleon and St. Fagan’s excursions. A 
large number of members of the meeting was accommodated in Aberdare Hall 
in very delightful circumstances, thanks to the care of Miss Parry and her 
friendly student-helpers, and the whole meeting was deeply indebted to the 
officers of the Cardiff branch (and especially to Mr. H. R. Loyn, the secretary), 
to Principal Steel and to Mr. Dilwyn John for one of the happiest of our 
annual meetings, held in a most gracious and pleasing setting, and entertained 
with a friendly hospitality which will long remain in the memories of those 
who were present. The first visit of the Association to Wales was in every way 
a great success : it was unfortunate that so few representatives of the English 
universities attended to share in and to help to make the meeting successful. 

At the business meeting (Wednesday, 3 January) the hon. secretary, 
Mr. P. D. Whitting, drew attention to the check to the post-war growth in 
the Association’s membership (7,665 on 30 June, 1950), a point which the 
hon. treasurer, Mr. C. T. H. Sharp underlined in emphasizing the steady 
increase of all costs, especially rent, printing and salaries : unless the Associa- 
tion can substantially increase its membership, it will be forced this year 
either to raise its subscription or to reduce its services to members. Mr. Sharp, 
on the nomination of the council, was re-elected unopposed to the hon. 
treasurership for a further term of three years, and the six retiring vice- 
presidents, Miss M. B. Curran, Dr. D. P. Dobson-Hinton, Miss D. Dymond, 
Professor V. H. Galbraith, Professor G. R. Potter and Professor C. H. Williams 
were re-elected unopposed for a further three years’ term. The results of the 
postal ballot showed that Mr. S. T. Bindoff, Professor C. M. MacInnes, 
Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne and Mr. E, S, de Beer were elected to the council on the 
national vote, and Mr. K. A. MacMahon, Mrs. J. O. Lindsay, Mr. S. R. Brett 
and Miss M. B. Honeybourne on the regional group votes. The resignation 
of Mr. E. H. Dance from the council and its committees, after nearly twenty 
years of tirelessly energetic service, especially as chairman of the development 
committee, was received by the meeting with deep regret and with a resolu- 
tion of gratitude for Mr. Dance’s long and devoted services. The publications 
committee (chairman, Professor W. N. Medlicott) reported that increased 
printing costs were limiting the number of pamphlets which could be reprinted, 
and might force the committee to reduce the output of new pamphlets: he 
urged members to send in suggestions for reprinting old pamphlets and also 
for new titles. The chairman of the library committee, Mr. A. T. Milne, 
reported that although lack of funds severely restricted the purchase of 
books for the library, the inadequacy of the existing accommodation places 
an even stricter limit upon the expansion of one of the most useful services 
which the Association offers. Mr. C. R..N. Routh, chairman of the illustrations 
committee, reported that, since the purchase tax on illustrative material 
had strangled the project for historical wall-pictures, his committee had 
turned instead to a plan for producing, during the next two years, a series 
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of six source-books of contemporary illustrations, priced at 5s. each volume, 
though rising costs might force the price higher. A sub-committee was to be 
set up to deal with historical films and film-strips. The local history committee 
(chairman, Dr. J. F. Nichols) reported on the preparation of a new edition 
of the Local History Handlist, and invited members to send in suitable titles 
for inclusion. The international committee (chairman, Mr. G. T. Hankin) 

on its work under two headings, the establishment of contact with 
history teachers overseas, and the mutual criticism of text-books. Contacts 
have been established with the French Société de Professeurs d'Histoire et de 
Géographie, and, by the help of the foreign office, with the history section of 
the German A.D.L.L.V. (see ‘ Notes and News’ in History, nos. 120-1, 122, 
123-4, 125) and also, through the agency of the British Council, with the 
Swedish teachers of history ; it was hoped that, in particular, by means of 
the conferences arranged with German history teachers in 1949 and in 1950, 
and the visit of the exhibition organized by the committee on the teaching of 
history, something useful had been done to enable the German history teachers 
to understand better the aims and methods of history teaching in Great Britain. 
A small beginning had been made in the exchange of history text-books for 
mutual criticism with both French and German teachers, and the question of 
publishing these criticisms was now becoming urgent. The revision courses 
committee (chairman, Mr, F. W. Brooks) reported the great success of the 
vacation school held at Eton College in August 1950, and the meeting voted 
a special resolution of thanks to the director, Mr. C. R. N. Routh: plans for 
the school to be held in August 1951, at Thwaite Hall, Cottingham and 
University College, Hull, under the directorship of Mr. F. W. Brooks, were 
also reported. The editor of History expressed the disappointment felt by 
members of the editorial board and by himself that the dispute in the printing 
trade had badly delayed the issue of No. 125 (for October 1950), but hoped 
that the arrears would at last be overtaken by the issue of a double number, 
126/7, for February and June 1951: he warned members that increased 
printing costs must soon compel either an increase in the subscription to 
History or a reduction in size. Mr. S. M. Toyne reported, through the hon. 
secretary, that the new illustrated magazine, History To-day, would be pub- 
lished for the first time on 13 January, and had arranged that advance copies 
should be available for inspection at the meeting. The meeting approved the 
council’s decision, in accordance with the vote of the last annual general 
meeting, to resume its freedom of choice of the places at which future annual 
general meetings should be held, and the council’s further decision to hold the 
annual general meeting of January 1952 at York was also approved. The 
chairman undertook that the council would consider seriously a suggestion 
that future annual general meetings should be held at Whitsuntide. 

The hon. treasurer met branch secretaries and treasurers on Wednesday, 
3 January, at University College, Cardiff, for an informal explanation and 
discussion of the new form of the balance sheet and of the financial relations 
between the branches and headquarters. Mr. Sharp explained the legal 
requirement that branch accounts should be included in the accounts of the 
Association, and the necessity for transmitting to headquarters annually at 
a fixed date the accounts of all branches: in consequence, he asked all 
branches to balance their accounts at 30 April in each year, and to send the 
statement to headquarters in a standard form proposed by the auditors. 
There was considerable discussion of many important details,—the propriety 
of including branch balances in the main funds of the Association, the liability 
of the Association for branch debts, the difficulties which might confront 
branches which hold their annual general meetings after 30 April, the correct 
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procedure for dealing with subscriptions received after 30 April, the definition 
of legitimate branch expenses, the liability of wealthier branches for the debts 
of less fortunate branches, and, above all, the inadequacy of the present 
branch quota of 2s. 6d. per member and the various measures adopted locally 
to supplement it. At the formal meeting of branch officers on Thursday, 
4 January, at Aberdare Hall, most of the time was devoted to the introduc- 
tion of History To-day to the branch officers, who plied the publishers’ 
representative with many questions and with detailed suggestions for possible 
improvements: other matters discussed included the approach to history 
teachers in the secondary modern schools, branch activities, co-operation 
between neighbouring branches in arranging lectures and excursions, the 
division of annual general meetings between London and the provinces, and 
several practical matters of correspondence, notices, office hours, etc. 


* * ” * ” * 


The council of the Association met in London on 28 October 1950 and at 
University College, Cardiff on 2 and 5 January 1951. A committee consisting 
of the officers and the former hon. secretaries (Dr. J. F. Nichols, Professor 
W. N. Medlicott and Mr. J. W. Herbert) has been set up to consider the 
nomination to the council of a successor to Sir Frank Stenton as president 
of the Association at the end of the present year. Dr. V. H. Galbraith, Regius 
professor of modern history in the University of Oxford, was elected to an 
honorary vice-presidency, and Miss P, I. Davies and the Rev. Hugh Ross 
Williamson were elected to vacancies on the council, while Miss G. Stretton 
was co-opted to the council. In order to cope with the heavy pressure of 
business in the autumn, the council has resolved to return to its former 
practice of meeting in both September and November. Dr. Coomer reported 
the results of further enquiries for suitable office accommodation: an offer 
had been made for suitable premises in Bedford Square, but the advertisers 
had finally decided not to let, Meanwhile the Royal Anthropological Institute 
(whose tenant at No. 21 Bedford Square the Association now is) had informed 
Dr. Coomer that it would shortly be able to decide the terms on which the 
lease of the existing premises could be renewed, so the council referred the 
whole matter to the general purposes committeé with definite limits within 
which it was empowered to act should urgent action prove necessary. Mr, 
E, H. Dance, chairman of the development committee, reported the formation 
of a new branch in the Isle of Wight and the foundation of the first Australian 
branch, the ‘ Victorian’ branch at Melbourne, to which all members of the 
Association will wish the fullest and most flourishing success. 

The publications committee (chairman, Professor W.N. Medlicott) reported 
that the 1949-50 programme had been carried out according to schedule. 
The 1950-51 programme has so far been discharged by the issue of 
Professor G. Barraclough’s The Medieval Empire: Idea and Reality (G.17) 
and Mr. Asa Briggs’s 1851 (G.18) (1s. 7d, post free, sent free to all members), 
Professor E, Victor Morgan’s ‘ special’ pamphlet The Study of Prices and the 
Value of Money (Helps for Students of History, H.53—sent free to members 
who apply through their branch secretaries or the office, 2s. 7d. post free to 
non-members) and the Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, No. xxxv, 
for 1949, (2s. 1d. post free, sent free to members who apply). Dr. D. P. 
Dobson’s The Teaching of Pre-History in Schools (No, 74, first published 1928) 
has been completely revised and rewritten, and is now available again (1s. 7d. 
post free, 10d. post free to members), The average cost of printing a pamphlet 
having risen during the last few weeks from {£100 to £140, the chairman 
forecast either a raising of the subscription or a reduction in the programme 
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in the immediate future. Mr. Whitting, for several years secretary of the 
committee, was specially thanked for his energetic and efficient help in bring- 
ing the programme of publication to its present pitch. Arrangements have 
now been made for reviewing in History future publications of the Association. 
Mr. C. R. N. Routh, chairman of the illustrations committee, reported 

on the plan to publish historical source-books of contemporary 
illustrations : Messrs. Philip, in co-operation with Adprint, Ltd., were to 
produce two of these books in 1951 and four in 1952, each containing eight 
pictures in colour and eight in monotone, with two pages of print, at a pro- 
jected cost of 5s. each (though the steep rise in costs since this estimate was 
made will probably force the price higher). These first six books would deal 
respectively with (1) early medieval history, (2) late medieval history, (3) the 
sixteenth century, (4) the seventeenth century, (5) English life in painting 
and (6) the woollen industry : experts were to be asked to advise on each 
subject. Mr. A. Taylor Milne, chairman of the library committee, reported 
that Mr. G. R. Mellor, advised by a special sub-committee, had now completed 
the projected school library booklist for the age-group 11-15, and that the 
teaching of history committee had agreed to print it in the Leaflets on the 
Teaching of History : the council therefore voted a sum of not more than 
£25 for this purpose. A pressing request from the library committee for a 
supplementary grant to meet some part of the greatly increased cost of repair 
and replacement of worn-out books was referred to the general purposes 
committee. The library committee has prepared a report on the whole question 
of the future development of the library (including staffing and services) for 
submission to the general purposes committee and the council. 

Mr. J. Salmon, secretary of the tours committee, reported a net balance 
of £91 on the very successful programme of tours for 1950. For 1951 the tours 
planned are (1) Grantham and district, 28 March-5 April, led by Mr. F. W. 
Brooks (cost £10), (2) Bath and district, 11-17 April, a ‘ predominantly 
military tour’, led by Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne and Mr. G. Turbutt (cost £10), 
(3) Poitiers, Périgueux, Les Eyzies, etc., 8-19 August, led by Dr. D. P. Dobson 
(cost £50), (4) Cheltenham and district, 15-21 August, led by Lt.-Col. A. H. 
Burne, and (5) South-West Surrey and district, 10-15 September, led by 
Miss P. Furness, Miss M. E. Wood and Mr. J. Salmon (cost £12). Mr. F. W. 
Brooks, chairman of the revision courses committee, reported the following 
atrangements for the seventh session of the vacation school at University 
College, Hull and Thwaite Hall, Cottingham (East Yorks.) from 2-13 August 
1951. The school will be directed by Mr. Brooks, and seminars have been 
arranged in (1) Anglo-Saxon History (tutor, Dr. F. T. Wainwright, head of 
the department of history, University College, Dundee), (2) The Reformation 
(tutor, Dr. G. R. Potter, professor of modern history in the University of 
Sheffield), (3) English Economic History, 1660-1760 (tutor, Dr. Conrad Gill, 
emeritus professor of history in the University College of Hull), (4) The History 
of Science in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (tutor, Mr. A. R. Hall, 
fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge), (5) English Political History, 1868-1914 
(tutor, Mr. C. H. D. Howard, lecturer in history, King’s College, University 
of London), (6) Sources and Methods in Local History (MSS. sources) (tutor, 
Mr. F. W. Brooks, reader in medieval history in the University College of 
Hull), (7) Sources and Methods in Local History (printed sources) (tutor, 
Mr. K. A. MacMahon, staff tutor in local history in the department of adult 
education, University College of Hull). The usual arrangements for the 
seminars, for preparatory reading and for library work will obtain ; afternoons, 
evenings and the whole of Sunday will be free for private reading, etc., though 
excursions will be arranged for members who would like to visit Mount Grace, 
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Beverley and some of the very fine churches of the East Riding. Resident 
members of the school will be accommodated in single study-bedrooms at 
Thwaite Hall, Cottingham, where a very few double rooms are also available 
for married members accompanied by their wives. The fee is £12 (£11 10s, 
for members of the Association) for resident members of the school, and wives 
of married members can be accommodated at a charge of £7 10s.; for non- 
resident members the fee is £5 (£4 10s. for members of the Association), 
Registration should be completed by 31 May (forms obtairfable from. Mr. 
F,. W. Brooks, 14 Wellesley Avenue, Hull), a non-returnable deposit of {2 
being required for registration, and the balance of the fee being payable before 
7 July. Local education authorities have frequently made grants to teachers 
attending the school, such grants being recognized by the ministry of education 
for grant-earning purposes. 

The important and manifold activities of the international committee have, 
unhappily, led to serious differences in the council: the issues raised in the 
successive discussions on the committee’s proposals are so important that it 
seems desirable that members of the Association should be made generally 
aware of them, Ever since the end of the war, the committee, guided by its 
chairman, Mr. G. T. Hankin, has been keenly engaged in making its own 
contribution to international reconstruction in co-operation with the 
U.N.E,S.C.O. commission on the revision of history text-books and with the 
German education section of the British foreign office. Helped by the foreign 
office, it has sought to promote international understanding of aims and 
methods among the history teachers of Britain, Germany and France, sending 
delegates to Anglo-German conferences of history teachers in Germany, 
arranging for the teaching of history committee’s recent exhibition to visit 
several centres in the British zone of Germany, and bringing representative 
German teachers to the Association’s annual general meetings and vacation 
schools, Cordial exchanges and mutual visits between French and English 
teachers’ organizations were of course much easier to arrange and have 
attracted correspondingly less attention, but have been no less frequent, if 
much less formal. Similarly, although in the matter of the international 
revision of text-books exchanges with the French history teachers’ organiza- 
tions have been arranged, the committee has chiefly concentrated its attention 
on the mutual exchange and criticism of English and German history text- 
books. Shortly after the war U.N.E.S.C.O. declared that the international 
revision of school text-books, directed to. removing er rewriting passages 
giving a false view of other nations or a biased account of events and episodes 
in international affairs, was one, of the most promising ways of promoting 
international understanding, and so, for this purpose, impressive projects 
were drawn up and promises made. Yet, apart from the well-established and 
almost domestic mutual exchanges and criticisms among the three Scandina- 
vian states, nothing was actually done by official bodies ; and indeed many 
will question whether it is desirable that the state or any other official authority 
should undertake or prescribe the revision of school books, however laudable 
the intention. Mr, Hankin has repeatedly urged that this task should be left 
to voluntary associations of teachers and scholars, such as the Historical 
Association, with no political, religious or ideological axe to grind, who should 
co-operate voluntarily with similar professional and academic organizations 
in other countries ; and he has frequently exhorted the council of the Associa- 
tion to interest itself whole-heartedly in this work, lest, in default of voluntary 
initiative, ministries and similar official bodies in this and other countries 
shonld decide to undertake it, with results which might seem deplorable to 
all who value truth and scholarship. The international committee has acted 
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as vigorously on his prompting as straitened means would permit, and can 
claim quite fairly that the only serious and important attempts, outside 
Scandinavia, to carry out the U.N.E.S.C.O. resolutions on the international 
revision of text-books have resulted from the initiative of the Historical 
Association of England and Wales. 

Within the narrow limits imposed by lack of funds, a promising start was 
made, with the help of the foreign office, in promoting discussions and visits 
between English and German teachers and in the exchange and criticism of 
text-books. Several British scholars of expert standing agreed to help in the 
work of criticism, and, very significantly, the French teachers’ organization 


_ was speedily drawn into the scheme. Unfortunately, the enthusiasm of some 


members of the committee led them further than the council was willing to 
follow. The German education section of the British foreign office organized 
a second conference of English and German teachers of history at Brunswick 
in July 1950, inviting the council of the Association, through the international 
committee, to nominate two members of the delegation of English teachers to 
attend the conference. Mr. E. H. Dance and Mr. C. D. Howard were nomina- 
ted and ‘ briefed’ by the committee, and it was further agreed that, experi- 
mentally, the international committee should prepare, possibly for publication 
either as a Pamphlet or as a Teaching of History Leaflet, a report showing the 
measure of agreement and of difference between the English and the German 
representatives at the conference, on a specific topic—the teaching of German 
history from 1860 to 1914. The conference seems to have reached a remark- 
able, even an unexpected, degree of unanimity, and drew up a memorandum 
embodying an outline version, approved by both sides, of Anglo-German 
relations, 1890-1914, not with any intention ‘to lay down authoritatively 
what every teacher should teach’ or every text-book say, but in order to 
provide an agreed version with which any teacher in either country might 
compare his own teaching or the text-book he employs. The German teachers’ 
organization proposed to print these suggestions, and an account of the 
conference discussions on which they were based, in a substantial volume, 
while Mr. Dance, acting as leader of the English delegation, promised that a 
report of the conference, including the memorandum of agreed suggestions, 
should be printed as one of the Historical Association’s Pamphlets. The 
international committee adopted this proposal and recommended it to the 
council at the October meeting. 

The discussion which followed showed that many members of the council 
felt very serious misgivings on the project of publishing the report and 
memorandum either as a Pamphiet or as a Teaching of History Leaflet. It was 
felt that, despite the routine disclaimer printed in each Pamphlet or Leaflet 
that the views there stated do not necessarily represent the views of the Asso- 
ciation, the inclusion in either a Pamphlet or a Leaflet of the memorandum, 
with its categorical assertions about the historical facts of Anglo-German 
relations and about the motives and interpretations to be attributed to these 
facts, would inevitably be read, alike in Germany, France and this country, 
as an expression of the Association's views on what ‘facts’ should be taught 
and how they should be interpreted. It was widely feared that the memoran- 
dum would be regarded, especially in other countries, as being in some way 
‘official’, that it would be used by interested parties as propaganda, and 
that the Association would find itself represented as having taken sides in a 
political discussion. These fears gained all the more weight from the emphatic 
opposition of those members of the council whose expert knowledge of the 
subject most entitled them to express an opinion on the statements made in 
the memorandum : it was said plainly that the memorandum made assertions 
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which were highly debatable and would by no means be acceptable to many 
scholars working in this field, and that the errors were much too important 
to be covered by the explanation that the memorandum did ‘ not claim to 
be a scholarly presentation’. The upshot was that the council refused to 
accept the report and memorandum for publication either as a Pamphlet or 
a Leaflet, but agreed that it might be printed as an article in History, where 
it would not be held to commit the Association, any more than any other 
signed article, to the views expressed, and where it would be read simply as 
a report of a conference which had discussed a group of historical problems, 
and a statement of an agreement reached by those present at the conference, 
The memorandum, prefaced by a brief introduction, was printed in History, 
no. 125 (October 1950) over the signatures of Mr. Hankin and Mr. Dance, 
but Mr. Dance felt himself in honour bound to resign from membership of 
the council and of its committees. His departure in this way, after over 
twenty years of devoted and energetic service, is a heavy price for the council 
and the Association to pay for the achievements of the committee, important 
though these are. 

The council is, moreover, only at the beginning of the problems posed by 
the international committee’s work on text-book revision. Text-books used 
in Britain have been sent by the committee to several German scholars, who 
have sent in their reports, criticizing what they regard as errors or as harmfully 
biased statements; and if these criticisms are to bear fruit they must be 
published, so as to be available, not only to members of the co-operating British 
and German committees and to the several authors of the text-books criticized, 
but also to teachers of history generally and to anyone who may propose to 
write a new text-book in the future. Similarly, several British scholars have 
written criticisms of German text-books, and these criticisms must be pub- 
lished in Germany, to be used by German teachers and by authors of existing 
or of projected text-books there. If we may assume that British criticisms 
of German text-books will be published in Germany, it remains to provide 
for the publication here of German criticisms of our text-books ; and as the 
work expands, American, French, Spanish, Italian and many other criticisms 
of British text-books must be envisaged, while Indian, Chinese and African 
criticisms might prove the most challenging of all. The proposals of the 
international committee to the council on the general question of publication 
of the criticisms so far received, or to be received in the near future, have 
already compelled members of the council to examine the implicit and funda- 
mental principles of the whole idea of the international revision of history 
text-books. Some members have questioned the validity of the whole con- 
ception : does the fact that historians of one nation object to statements in 
the text-books of another in itself make those statements false and justify 
a demand for their suppression ? If criticisms of this kind are published by 
committees co-operating internationally under the auspices of U.N.E.S.C.O., 
will not such criticisms thereby acquire an ‘ official’ status and a binding 
authority, even though originally they are but the opinions of individual 
critics, deserving of only such credence as may properly be given to individual 
criticisms, however expert ? Would not the publication of such criticisms 
in this way lead to an insidious form of censorship, in that, under pressure from 
publishers, ministries and other non-academic bodies to acquire the merit 
given by advertised conformity to these criticisms, authors of text-books 
would feel themselves compelled to accept and incorporate statements both 
of fact and interpretation which they did not honestly believe ? Would not 
the extension of these international criticisms in time set up that nightmare 
of all historians nurtured in liberal traditions, the ‘ official’ history, all the 
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more frightening in its universal orthodoxy and its defencelessness against 
the prevailing ideology of the moment, whatever that might be? Rather 
than run such a risk, would it not be wiser to leave things to the free choice 
of both text-book writers and teachers, trusting to numbers and diversity for 
safety and assuming that, in an unrestricted multiplicity of counsels and an 
unfettered freedom of choice, truth will prevail ? 

All of these arguments, and others too, have been advanced and discussed, 
and it can fairly be claimed that, as a result, members of both the council 
and the committee have now a much clearer view of the possibilities and the 

of the project of the international revision of history text-books, 
and that, whatever proposals are eventually adopted by the council, they 
will incorporate careful provision against the perversion and abuse of an 
idealistic plan. Mr. Hankin, for his committee, has assured the council that 
the question of compulsory acceptance of the criticisms has nowhere been 
proposed, and that authors of either existing or future text-books are under 
no obligation whatever to adopt the criticisms if published, but may accept 
or reject them as they see fit. He has reminded the council that official 
text-books are already the rule in some countries, even in western Europe, 
and that text-books formally ‘ adopted’ by education authorities are by no 
means unknown even in this country, and he has warned the council that if 
voluntary professional associations do not undertake the work of revision, 
ministries and similar authorities certainly will. He has, on behalf of the 
committee, willingly accepted the principle that printed criticisms must not 
be published anonymously as the findings of a committee, but must appear 
as individual comments over the signature of the individual critic, so that 
they shall carry no more and no less authority than they deserve. These 
assurances have removed some of the worst fears expressed in the council ; 
for the rest, we must trust to the intelligence, the integrity and the non- 
conformity of trained teachers of history everywhere. Like liberty and demo- 
cracy, truth cannot be insulated from human folly and wickedness, but must 
live boldly in the face of danger, whether in an organized or an unplanned 
world. 

The practical question of the manner of publication presses urgently for 
an answer which it may be beyond the power of the Association to give. To 
keep abreast of the criticisms received would probably occupy at least one 
publication a year of the size of one of the Association’s Pamphlets, and if 
the work were accelerated or. extended, as it should be, to several countries 
simultaneously, the space required would be increased in proportion: nor, 
since new text-books appear continually, could any term be fixed to the 
series, which would doubtless become as permanent as the present practice 
of reviewing new books generally. The publications committee, faced as it 
is with an almost inevitable reduction in its annual programme of Pamphlets, 
certainly cannot undertake to print the criticisms promoted by the inter- 
national committee on any adequate scale, and the Association lacks any 
other means of launching so ambitious a project. The question is still under 
discussion, but there is a real danger that this highly important part of the 
work of the international committee may be smothered for lack of funds. 

By the time that this number of History has reached subscribers, at least 
six issues of the new monthly illustrated historical magazine, History To-day, 
will have appeared. Although it is not published by or under the auspices 
of the Association, the Association has a very real interest, both moral and 
material, in the success of the new magazine, whose publishers and editors 
have co-operated closely with the council both before and since the launching 
of the new venture. Mr. S. M. Toyne, the council’s nominee to the board of 
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directors of the new company formed to publish History To-day, has kept 
the council fully informed of developments from meeting to meeting, ang 
both he and the publishers’ representative (who attended the branch officers’ 
meeting at Cardiff in January) have assiduously collected all the criticisms 
and suggestions they could elicit. The magazine, designed for the common. 
room and the lounge rather than for the library or the study, has obviously 
supplied a real want in British journalism : the first two issues were speedily 
sold out, although some 20,000 copies were printed. About 1,700 members 
of the Association have subscribed to History To-day through the offices of 
the Association, and as the Association retains 2s. of each subscription g0 
made, the net income from this source, after deducting the cost of the clerical 
help required to deal with these subscriptions, will probably suffice to cover 
the anticipated increase in the rent of the Association's headquarters premises, 
The council has congratulated the publishers and editors of History To-day, 
on the striking success of their venture, and has warmly thanked Mr. Toyne 
for the part which he has played in launching it. 

The council has resolved, in response to the strongly-urged invitation 
supported by several of the Yorkshire and north-eastern branches, that the 
forty-sixth annual general meeting of the Association shall be held at York 
in January 1952, when the newly-formed York branch will act as hosts with 
the co-operation of several neighbouring branches. Members of the Association 
have been invited by the Anglo- Danish Society to join the fifth Anglo-Danish 
summer school in Denmark, 4-16 August 1951: details of the invitation were 
made available at the annual general meeting at Cardiff. 


* * * * cs 


Miss M. C. Sharp, M.A., headmistress of the Enfield County School for 
Girls, has sent us the following report on the conference on the teaching of 
history attended by representatives of the Association of Head Mistresses, 
the Association of Assistant Mistresses, the Historical Association, the Cam- 
bridge Training College, the Institute of Education, the London School of 
Economics, and Girton and Newnham Colleges, Cambridge, at the North 
London Collegiate School on 28 July 1950 :— 

There were three sessions devoted to (1) the value of a postgraduate pro- 
fessional course for intending teachers, (2). the presentation of history from 
the university point of view, and (3) a review of recent text-books. 

(1) The discussion brought out the view of the training departments that 
the most important and essential thing to do in training the graduate was 
to help her to move from her ‘ essentially academic self-centredness ’ to an 
understanding of the needs and interests of children and also to the acquire- 
ment of a philosophy of life. Other points considered were the practical 
arrangements for the students to work in suitable schools, whether it is im- 
portant to have contacts with children in other milieus besides the schools— 
e.g. in their homes, in Girl Guide Companies, Youth Clubs, etc.—, how to 
prevent the young teacher from using too academic an approach, and teaching 
methods,—e.g. the respective values of courses of individual reading, essay 
writing, note taking, study of local history, co-operative work, projects, the 
‘ patch ’ method, etc. 

(2) The gravamen of the charge of the university teachers against the 
schools as shown by the weaknesses of those reading for history degrees was 
that the girls appeared to have little knowledge of the general course of 
English history, little understanding of political development and no sense 
of the relationship of one period of history to another. Other more specific 
complaints were that students cannot read French quickly and easily, that 
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their essays are irrelevant, incoherent and illogical, and that they do not 
know how to skip a book. The representatives of the schools pointed out the 
hampering effect of the Higher School Certificate examination requirements 
in order to obtain state scholarships or local education authority 
), the shortage of staff so that girls with different objectives must be 
taught together, the varied syllabuses of universities, the wide variety of 
home backgrounds which affect the girls’ capacity to understand history 
and all its related aspects, and the feeling that some universities and colleges 
do not give their young students adequate guidance or supervision. 

(3) A list of text-books was considered. In the discussion of these there 
emerged again the fact that there is a dire shortage of books for middle school 
forms, especially of biography. It was pointed out by one speaker that this 
agrees with the experience of the Historical Association’s library committee 
in drawing up a list of books for the libraries of secondary modern schools. 

(4) Future Plans. The same committee as had arranged the conference 
was asked to continue in office to make arrangements for the 1951 meeting 
at Oxford. It was hoped that representatives of the Oxford women’s colleges 
would be there and it was also suggested that certain of His Majesty’s inspec- 
tors should be invited. 


* * * * * 


Professor E. Perroy, professor of medieval history at the Sorbonne, writes :— 

The death occurred on 7 October 1950, at the age of seventy, of Louis 
Halphen, a very distinguished French medievalist. A former student of the 
Ecole des Chartes and of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, after three years 
spent at the French School of Rome he had held a chair at the University of 
Bordeaux at the unusually early age of twenty-eight. Back in Paris in 1928 
asdirector of studies at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, he succeeded Ferdinand 
Lot at the Sorbonne (1936), where he spent the rest of his teaching career— 
except for the years of German occupation, which saw him, for racial reasons, 
an exile in Southern France, while his private library was being ‘ removed ’ 
by the enemy. 

His exact scholarship comes out best in his numerous works on the 
Carolingian and early feudal eras: Le Comité d’'Anjou au XI* siécle (1906), 
Etudes critiques sur le Régne de Charlemagne (1921), Charlemagne et l’Empire 
Carolingien (1947). The last-named book contains, so to speak, the sum total 
ofa life-long experience on the subject. It also makes clear the fact that, while 
paying tribute to the newer ideas of ‘ total’ history, Halphen retained a 
more sober conception, which had been. ingrained in him by such masters 
as Luchaire and Giry; a conception where a painstaking reconstruction of 
political events was to be enlightened by a survey of constitutional theory 
and practice. No more striking difference of outlook could be found than 
between his Introduction a l’Histoive (1946) and Mare Bloch’s posthumous 
Métiery d'’Historien, the more so since both books were written while their 
authors were suffering, each in his own way, under the German yoke. 

Halphen’s most enduring contribution to historical literature will no doubt 
be his editorship of the twenty-volume world history Peuples et Civilisations 
which, almost single-handed, he managed to see through the press in a little 
over twenty years. Two volumes from his own pen, Les Barbares (1926) and 
LEssor de l'Europe (1932) covered the whole ground from the sixth to the 
thirteenth century. This man, small in build and frail in health, was the most 
exacting of editors: not only did he discuss with its contributors, down to 
the minutest details, the plan and shape of each volume, but every sheet of 
proofs came back to the authors literally overflowing with notes in his tiny 
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handwriting, suggesting emendations, asking for another turn of phrase, 
displacing commas, or adding a new title to the bibliographical notes, He 
spared no time in giving to this collective work the imprint of his own person. 
ality : a clear and cool mind, a happy gift of saying things simply, a factual] 
narrative from which a few main ideas would emerge forcibly. Such were the 
qualities of a man who was as critical of himself as of others, who could at 
times appear a little dry or uninspiring, but whom those who approached 
him knew to be very kind at heart. 


a” * » « * 


Sir Alfred William Clapham, C.B.E., F.B.A., F.S.A., who died at Ripon 
on 26 October 1950, was among the most influential of the many British 
scholars who have made their field the study of the history of architecture. 
Born on 27 May 1883, the son of a Unitarian minister, he was educated at 
Dulwich College and subsequently apprenticed to architecture. Turning 
from practice to the historical side of his profession, he joined the staff of the 
Victoria County History, and in 1913 became technical editor to the newly 
appointed Royal Commission on Historical Monuments for England. In 
1933 he was made secretary of the Commission, and on resigning in 1948 
he became a commissioner. A fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
since 1913, he was very active in its affairs, serving as its secretary from 
1929 to 1939 and as president from 1939 to 1944. He was elected president 
of the Royal Archaeological Institute for the years 1945-8 and president of 
the recently-formed Council of British Archaeology: he was a fellow of the 
British Academy from 1935, and was made a C.B.E. in 1932 and knighted 
in 1944. To students of history he is most generally known by his two books, 
English Romanesque Architecture before the Norman Conquest (1929) and 
English Romanesque Architecture after the Norman Conquest (1934), which, 
tracing the development of architectural design, structure and decoration 
from the early seventh century to the close of the twelfth, and expounding 
highly technical and learned matter in a way which the general student of 
history could readily understand, revolutionized this aspect of Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo-Norman civilization for those of us who were not familiar with the 
mass of his articles in Archaeologia, Antiquity, the Archaeologica! Journal, 
and other periodicals and proceedings of antiquarian societies. His more 
general Romanesque Architecture in Western Europe (1936), a remarkably 
well-knit survey of the subject and its main problems, places the developments 
in English architecture during this period into an organic relationship with 
continental trends. But his greatest achievement was made as editor to the 
Historical Monuments Commission, where for thirty years he played a leading 
part in developing the new techniques and in setting up the new standards 
in the study of architectural history which the Commission’s Reports have 
done so much to establish. He visited all of the principal monuments described 
and summarized the Commission’s surveys for the Reports, usually adding a 
general analytical review of the characteristic features common to the monu- 
ments listed in each Report, thus providing a series of regional surveys of the 
architectural history of England county by county as the Reports appeared. 
The body of teachers and students of English history is deeply indebted to 
him for the manner in which he made available and comprehensible to them 
@ great body of specialized technical learning—to which he himself had been 
a foremost contributor—which otherwise might long have remained for them 
cut off and isolated from the general history of English civilization of which 
it is an essential part. 

* * + * * 
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The Rev. Martin Percival Charlesworth, M.A., D.Litt, F.B.A., F.S.A., 
president of St. John’s College, Cambridge, died on 26 October 1950. Born 
in 1895, he was educated at Birkenhead School and at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
asa classical scholar, winning the Craven scholarship, the Chancellor’s classical 
medal, and the Hare prize. In 1921 he became a fellow of his college and also 
Procter fellow at Princeton University, and in 1923 he was elected to the 
fellowship at St. John’s College, Cambridge, which he held until his death. 
He was reader in ancient history in the University of Cambridge, a fellow of 
the British Academy since 1940, and he received the honorary doctorates of 
the Universities of Wales and of Bordeaux. He was one of the joint editors 
of the Cambridge Ancient History, to which he contributed several chapters, 
and he wrote, among other books, Trade-Routes and Commerce of the Roman 
Empire (1924) and The Lost Province, or the Worth of Roman Britain (1949), 
the Gregynog Lectures delivered in the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, in 1948. His last work, The Roman Empire (Home University Library, 
No. 219), was published posthumously this year. A genial and urbane scholar, 
lucid rather than profound, he was a friendly and buoyant teacher and a 
kind tutor with a lively and active interest in his students. His somewhat 
elaborate and old-fashioned courtesy made his company a delight, and his 
premature departure will be felt with a deep sense of personal loss, especially 
by his colleagues and pupils at Cambridge. 

. * * + * 


A correspondent writes :— 

Francis Clarke, professor of history at Queen Mary College in the University 
of London from 1912 until his death, after a very short illness, in September 
1950, is remembered chiefly for his long service to history as a teacher of 
university students. After a brilliant undergraduate career and a fellowship 
of All Souls, he came to London at the age of twenty-five to take on almost 
single-handed the heavy duties of preparing his students for the London 
degree. At the same time he kept up, as far as he was able, his researches 
into German history, though neither time nor temperament allowed him to 
bring to publication the results of his work. But throughout his life he com- 
bined an immensely detailed knowledge of his chosen field with a broad and 
devoted study of many aspects of history ; and it was in his private study 
rather than in the lecture room that he stimulated in his students a lively and 
appreciative understanding of history and the historical approach, At the 
same time he gave liberally of his energies to college and university admini- 
stration, and was one of the original members of the committee of the 
Institute of Historical Research. His patient labours bore fruit ; and at the 
end of his life he was head of a department with a staff of four, some fifty 
honours undergraduates, and a vigorous and growing body of research 
students. All who knew him as teacher or colleague delighted in the company 
of this reserved, kindly and unassuming scholar. 

* * * * * 

We also report with regret the death in London, in October 1950, of Dr. 
Hilda Diana Oakeley, who was born at Durham in 1867, educated at Ellerslie 
School, Manchester and at Somerville College, Oxford, and obtained a first 
class in ‘ greats ’ in 1898, though at that time she could not proceed to gradua- 
tion. In 1899 she became the first warden of the Royal Victoria College for 
women in McGill University, returning in 1905 to England as warden of 
Ashburne Hall, tutor of women students and lecturer in philosophy in the 
University of Manchester. In 1907 she became warden of King’s College for 
women students and lecturer in philosophy in the University of London, 
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warden of the Passmore Edwards Settlement, London in 1915, and in 192} 
university reader in philosophy at King’s College, London. Among her many 
writings on philosophy and ethics she published two which are of special 
interest to historians—her first work, a collection of essays entitled History 
and Progress (1923), and History and the Self (1934), her most important 
book, in which she suggested that a new synthesis of eastern and western 
thought, in which Britain, with her many and long-standing contacts with 
Asiatic thought, might play the leading part, may be the outcome of present 
trends of development in philosophy. 
- * * * ” 


Among recent academic appointments and resignations the following are 
of special interest to our readers. Mr. A. H. M. Jones, M.A., professor of ancient 
history in University College, London, and a member of the editorial board 
of History, has been elected to the chair of ancient history in the University 
of Cambridge, vacated by the retirement of Dr. F. E. Adcock, O.B.E., Litt.D., 
F.B.A. Dr, R. H. Gabriel, M.A., Ph.D., Sterling professor of history at Yale 
University, will be the visiting professor of American history and institutions 
in the University of Cambridge for the session 1951-2. Dr. E. L. Woodward, 
M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A., has resigned from the chair of modern history in the 
University of Oxford to take up a research appointment at Princeton 
University. Mr. S. T. Bindoff, M.A., reader in modern history at University 
College, London, has been elected to the chair of history at Queen Mary 
College, London, vacated by the death of Professor Francis Clarke, M.A. 
Dr. A. C. Wood, M.A., B.Litt., D.Phil., reader in modern history in the 
University of Nottingham, succeeds to the chair of history there vacated by 
Professor L. V. D. Owen, M.A., who has resigned, on medical grounds, as 
from the end of the present session. Mr. F. L, Attenborough, M.A., editor 
of The Laws of the Earliest English Kings, will retire in July from the principal- 
ship of University College, Leicester, which he has held since 1932. Mr. R. B. 
Pugh, M.A., assistant-keeper of the public records, has been appointed editor 
of the Victoria County History in succession to Mr. L. F. Salzman, M.A., F.S.A. 
We congratulate Dr. J. E. Neale, M.A., D.Litt., Astor professor of English 
history at University College, London, on his election to the fellowship of the 
British Academy in 1950, and Mr. Charles Johnson, M.A., F.B.A., lately 
assistant-keeper of public records, on the conferment on him of the C.B.E. 
in the New Year honours list of 1951. 

* 4 * * + 


The ninth International Congress for Historical Sciences was held in Paris, 
28 August-3 September 1950, at the Sorbonne, under the presidency of 
M. Robert Fawtier, member of the Institut de France, professor of medieval 
history at the Sorbonne. Some 1,250 members were registered, thirty-three 
rapporteurs presented formal ‘ reports’, and 263 members were listed to 
read shorter ‘communications’, though a surprisingly large proportion of 
these short papers was not read because the authors did not appear. The 
most distinctive and valuable feature of the conference was the devotion of 
the morning sessions to the presentation and discussion of the formal ‘ reports ’, 
prepared in advance by one or more well-known scholars at the invitation of 
the organizing committee, each report summarizing the chief advances in 
and contributions to historical knowledge made in a large but well-defined 
aspect of historical studies since the last meeting of the congress at Zurich in 
1938. For this purpose the whole field of historical studies was divided into 
seven sections—anthropology and demography (5 sessions), history of ideas 
(3 sessions), economic history (3 sessions), social history (4 sessions), the history 
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ofcivilization (3 sessions), the history of institutions (3 sessions) and political 
history (5 sessions), with 4 sessions also devoted to general topics outside these 
sections. Each section took one session for each of the ancient, medieval and 
modern periods (excepting economic history, which divided its sessions between 
general, medieval and contemporary reports), while some sections added 
reports on general considerations and on contemporary developments. 
Although not all of the reports observed the prescribed plan, the volume 
[XI* Congrés International des Sciences Historiques, i, Rapports (Paris, Colin, 
1950) 646 pp.) in which they were printed in full, (with copious bibliographical 
references in many instances), and which was circulated in advance to regis- 
tered members, will prove most valuable to serious students of history and 
tolearned libraries everywhere : some of the reports were particularly compre- 
hensive in their surveys and magisterial in their assessments. The discussions 
on the reports, occupying the whole morning session from 9.0 to 12.0, were 
too long and were rarely well-controlled, but they brought into action many 
of the best-known historians from all lands outside the Iron Curtain, and at 
times reached high levels of interest in spite of the noisy and tiring physical 
conditions in which they took place. The afternoon sessions were occupied 
by the reading and discussion of ‘communications’ grouped under the 
following sectional headings :—methods and documents (12 papers), pre- 
history and antiquity (27 papers), middle ages (24 papers), modern history 
(21 papers), contemporary history (20 papers), imperial history (11 papers), 
religious history (36 papers), history of thought (13 papers), history of art, 
science and letters (14 papers), history of institutions (24 papers), economic 
history (53 papers) and numismatics (8 papers). The ‘ communications ’ 
varied greatly in quality and interest and were often much too specialized, 
even within their proper sections, and the discussions which resulted were 
sometimes rather ragged. Various receptions were organized, chiefly for 
official delegates, and several long-distance excursions were arranged for the 
week after the congress. As the first full-scale international reunion of histori- 
ans since 1938 the congress was a memorable and enjoyable occasion, and the 
plan of reserving the morning sessions for the prepared reports greatly 
enhanced the measure of its academic success: the French national com- 
mittee fully deserved the warm thanks tendered by members of the congress 
at the closing session. Nevertheless, the British national committee has felt 
itadvisable to suggest that for the tenth congress, which is to be held at Rome 
in 1955, certain changes in detail should be made: e.g. that, while keeping 
the admirable idea of making the preparation and discussion of reports on 
broad periods and topics the main business of the conference, the discussions 
should be shorter and better controlled ; that the ‘ communications’ should 
be fewer and less narrowly specialized ; that, to avoid.some of the eccentric 
and dubious offerings, ‘communications’ should not be accepted by the 
central organizing committee without some prior consultation of the appro- 
priate national committee (though no suggestion of censorship is implied) ; 
that more opportunity should be given for purely social meetings and excur- 
sions (both private and organized), during the actual period of the congress, 
and that a suitable common-room should be available for this last purpose. 


* * * a * 


Perhaps by way of reaction from the over-strenuous Paris Congress, the 
committee of the Anglo-American Conference of Historians announces for 
the fifth plenary session of the Conference, to be held at the Institute of 
Historical Research in the University of London, from 9-14 July, 1951, a 
programme which our French colleagues might think almost frivolous. A 
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formal business meeting on the afternoon of the 9th, general meetings on 
afternoon of the 10th and on the mornings of the 12th and 14th, and sectia 
meetings on the mornings of the 10th, 12th, 13th and 14th and between) 
and dinner on the 12th and 13th comprise the whole of the academic sid 
the conference. The following sections have been arranged : ancient hi 
medieval European history: medieval English history: modern En 
history : modern European history : comparative colonial history : America 
history. The whole of Wednesday, 11 July, is set aside for full-day exe 

to Canterbury, to Chichester and Arundel, to Lewes and Brighton, or to Ne 
West Essex, or for half-day excursions to Hatfield and St. Albans, to Pen 
and Tunbridge Wells, or to Windsor and Eton, and there are alternative 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, 10 July to Greenwich, Syon House, the Guild 
the Middle Temple and the Public Record Office. There is a general confe: 
dinner on Friday, 13 July and sectional dinners on Tuesday the 10th; J} 
cheons on the 10th, 12th and 14th, and tea at the Institute on the 13th, 
are receptions by the vice-chancellor of the University of London, by 
government, and by the archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace. } 
bers who so desire can be accommodated at College Hall, Malet Street (m 
couples and men) and at Nutford House, Brown Street (women), prefe 
being given to members from overseas. The secretary has even, very though 
fully, booked a number of seats for concerts and theatres. Further informati 
may be obtained from the secretary, Institute of Historical Res 
University of London, W.C.1. If it really is true that the British ‘ take # 
pleasures sadly ’, at least here is proof that we can enjoy ourselves at wo 


* © * w * 


a 


The Royal Historical Society announces the offer of the Alexander P 
and of the David Berry Prize in 1952. The Alexander Prize, a silver m 
will be awarded for the best essay on any historical subject approved bya 
literary director of the Society : essays, which should not exceed 6,000 v 
must be submitted for adjudication by 31 January 1952. The Alexander Prig 
for 1950 was awarded to Miss Doreen J. Milne for an essay on ‘ The Rei 
of the Rye House Plot and their influence upon the Revolution of 168 
which was read to the Society on 10 June 1950: the award for 1951 wasn 
to Mr. K. G. Davies for an essay on ‘ The Origins of the Commission Sys 
in the West India Trade’, which was read to the Society on 16 June 1 
Both of these essays will be printed in the Society’s Transactions (Fo 
Series) for 1950 (vol. xxxiii) and for 1951 (vol. xxxiv) respectively. 
David Berry Prize of a gold medal and £50 in money, founded by the 
David Anderson-Berry in memory of his father, the Rev. David Berry, 
offered every third year, will be awarded for the best essay on any sub 
selected by the candidate, and approved by the Society, dealing with Scott 
history between 1406 and 1625: essays, for which no limit of length is spec 
fied, must be submitted by 31 October 1952. The David Berry Prize for 1 
was awarded to Mr. T. Bedford Franklin for an essay on ‘ Monastic Agricu 
in Scotland, 1440-1600’. Essays for both prizes must be genuine works @ 
research on original manuscript or printed sources, and must not have b 
previously published or awarded any other prize. Applications for fu 
information should be made to the secretary of the Royal Historical Society 
96 Cheyne Walk, London, S.W.10. Ms 








